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PEEFACE. 


Thk ten lectures contained in this volume were de- 
livered by me, in my capacity of Grifford Lecturer, 
in the University of Edinburgh, in ISTovember and 
December 1896. They form the first half of a course 
on the Science of Eeligion, and treat of the Morpho- 
logical part of that science. The second series will 
deal with the Ontological division of the science. 

I had hoped to publish these lectures immediately 
after their delivery, and before their appearance in 
Dutch, the language in which they were first written. 
This unfortunately proved impossible. They have 
been rendered into English twice. The first transla- 
tion was made use of in their delivery. The second 

is the one now issued. It has been made in entire 

«> 

independence of the first, and has been carefully 
reiiBed by myself and others. 



PREFACE, 


Tl 

The object of the late Lord (Lilurd in foiiiifliBg 

Lectureships in the four Scottish Universities was 

to provide for the teaching of ‘‘Natural Theology,” 

Althouglf this term has now gone somewhat out of 

fashion, the manner in which L(jrd Gitfor<t proceeds 

to explain liis object makes it clear that hy “ Natural 

Theology he meant what we nowadays call the 

Science of Religion. He expressly declares that the 

Lecturers appointed shall be subjected to no test of any 

kind, and shall not be required to take any oath, or 

to make any declaration of l)elief; that they may he 

of any denomination, or of any religion, or none ; 

provided they be able, reverent men, true thinkers, and 

earnest inquirers after truth. He further desires, the 

Lecturers to treat their subject “ as a strictly natural 

science, the greatest of all possible sciences, indeed, 

in one sense, the only science — that of Infinite Being 

— without reference to, or reliance upon, any supposed 

exceptional or so-called miraculous revelationd* He 

aft&wards fixes the term of office at two years, with 

re-eligibility for a second, and at most for a tiiird term. 

Re-election, however, has been exceptional, and the 

only instance of it has been that of Professor Mix 

* 

Miiller, who held the Glasgow Lectureship for t’afo 
terms of two years each with high acceptance. 
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When 1 was invited to Hll this important office some 
seven years ago, I was obliged regretfully to decline, as 
I lifid then just been appointed Hector of my own Uni- 
versity of Ley<len. But when the Senate of IMinburgh 
University was good enough unanimously to appoint 
me to the f.ectureship in 1895, I felt constrained to 
accept the honour. While 1 was attracted by the pros- 
pect of discussing my favourite study in presence of 
the British public, ! was thoroughly aware of the diffi- 
culties of iny task. It was easy enough to choose my 
subject, and thenj was much that I wished to say about 
it ; but 1 nhould have to say it in a language I had pre- 
viously used two or three times only in public, and I 
wa^ expected to divide my matter into a fixed number 
of lectures of equal length, and to deliver them before 
a strange audience, composed of many different ele- 
ments^ 1 have therefore been unable to perform my 
task to my own entire satisfaction ; but the exceedingly 
cordial reception extended to me and to my work in 
Minburgh, and the close and indulgent attention faid 
to inj lectures by large audiences throughout the 
whole course, not only afforded me great encourageuient 
in tny task, but enable me to look forward with some- 
what more eonfidenee to its completion in the second 
of my proposed couise. 
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I have purposely abstained from burdening the 
volume with references and footnotes, as it is intended 
to serve as an Introduction to the Science of lleligion, 
and not as a handbook of the subject. I need only 
add that I have printed in Ml a number of passages of 
which lack of time prevented the actual delivery. 

C. R TIELE. 


Leyden, June 1897 . 
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SCIENCE OF EELIGION. 


lEOTTOE I. 

CONCEPTION, AIM, AND METHOD OF THE SCIENCE 
OE KELICIOK 

It is now more than twenty -five years since my 
distinguished friend, Professor F. Max Miiller, of Ox- 
ford, gave four lectures in the Eoyal Institution of 
London, which he published a few years later under 
the title, 'Introduction to the Science of Eeligion/ 
My task is a similar one, and yet different. The 
word “Introduction’’ has a very flexible meaning. 
Intro does not mean merely “up to,” but “across 
and within” the threshold. We must, however, at 
first be content merely to conduct the inquirer into 
* building, and there to leave him to the guidance 
of others or to his own resources. This was all that 
Professor Max Muller could do at that time. He had 
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SGIENCE OF RELIGION, 


no alternative. As the foundation of this new science 
had only just been laid, he could but submit the 
plan of the building to his readers and hearers. How 
powerfully he afterwards himself contributed to the 
building up of our science I need hardly remind you ; 
and of this his Gifford Lectures recently delivered in 
the University of Glasgow afford the last and most 
conclusive proof. We must cordially appreciate liis 
work, even where we sometimes differ from him in 
method and point of view. Twenty -five years ago, 
howwer, his 'Introduction of the Science of Ee- 
ligion' to his hearers and readers necessarily dealt 
with the preliminaries rather than with the results 
of the science, and was an apology for it more than 
an initiation into it. We are now farther advanced. 
The last twenty-five years have been specially fruit- 
ful for the scientific study of religion. That study 
has now secured a permanent place among the 
various sciences of the human mind. We do not now 
require to apologise for it by using the" timid — or 
shall I say sceptical? — epithet ‘'so-called,” as the 
distinguished American scholar, the late W. Dwight 
Whitney, has done in an otherwise admirable article. 
Even Governments, which are not generally inclined 
to countenance innovation, and the less so if it 
threatens to burden their budgets, have recognisM * 
our science as a necessary branch of education. My 
own» little Holland, generally accustomed to "^ait 
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with patient deliberation until her bigger sisters have 
set the example, has in this case taken the lead 
and founded special chairs for the history and philo- 
sophy of religion. Eepiiblican France has behaved in 
princely fashion, and has founded not only a chair 
in the College de France, but also a well-organised 
'‘£cole d’^tudes religieuses.” Others have followed 
these examples. The German universities did not 
at first regard the young aspirant with favour, but 
German scholars of repute soon discovered that what 
seemed an ugly duckling was really a swan, and 
oSered it their powerful support. That the new 
studies at once aroused keen interest in Great Britain, . 
and a little later in the United States of America, I 
need not remind you ; and of this fact Lord Gifford’s 
bequest affords splendid evidence. For by ‘'natural 
theology, studied in a scientific method,” he doubtless 
meant precisely what we are now accustomed to call 
the sciencft^of religion. This science, therefore, re- 
quires no further apology in appearing before you in 
full consciousness of its rights; nor need I apologise 
for attempting to make you better acquainted with 
its rudiments, its method, the results it has attained, 
its aim, and its fruits. I have a deep sense of 
t]|g difficulties of my vast undertaking, which are 
increased by the fact that I address you in a lan- 
guage other than my own; but I have devoted the 
whole of my powers and the greater part of my life 
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to these favourite studies of mine, and I am encouraged 
by the confidence which the honoured Senate of this 
university has reposed in me. I shall do my best to 
merit that confidence, and shall reckon on your in- 
dulgence. I would only further remark that I shall 
confine myself exclusively to scientific ground. And 
while I shall not conceal my own sincere convictions, 
I have too much respect for true piety in whatever 
form to wound any man's conscientious beliefs. 

First of all, it is necessary to state what we under- 
stand by science of religion, and what right we have to 
call it a science. We shall not begin, as is so often 
done, by formulating a preconceived ideal of religion ; 
if we attempted to do so, we should move in a circle. 
What religion really is in its essence can only be ascer- 
tained as the result of our whole investigation. By 
religion we mean for the present nothing different from 
what? is generally understood by that term — that is to 
say, the aggregate of all those phenome^ which are 
invariably termed religious, in contradistinction to 
ethical, ^esthetical, political, and others. I mean those 
manifestations of the human mind in words, deeds, 
customs, and institutions which testify to man's belief 
in the superhuman, and serve to bring him into rela- 
tion with it. Our investigation will itself reveal Jj^e 
foundation of those phenomena which are generally 
called religious. If it is maintained that the s^xper- 
human falls beyond the range of the perceptible, and 
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that its existence cannot he proved by scientific or 
philosophical reasoning, we have our answer ready. 
The question whether philosophy or metaphysics has 
any right to judge as to the reality of the objects of 
faith does not concern us here. We therefore leave 
the question open. The object of our science is not 
the superhuman itself, but religion based on belief in 
the superhuman ; and the task of investigating religion 
as a, historical-psychological, social, and wholly human 
phenomenon undoubtedly belongs to the domain of 
science. 

But whilst admitting this, some writers have felt an 
insuperable dislike to the term ‘'science of religion,” 
and have attempted to substitute some more modest 
term. For my part I see nothing presumptuous in the 
word science. It does not mean that we know every- 
thing about a subject, but simply that we investigate 
it in order to learn something about it, in accordance 
with a sound and critical method, appropriate to 
each departihent. It cannot therefore be doubted that 
such an investigation of religion can claim the name of 
science, and that the science of religion has a right to 
rank as an independent study, and not merely as one 
of a group. What, then, are the characteristics that 
constitute a science? I cannot answer this question 
• better than in the words of Whitney when he is vindi- 
cating the rights of the science of language. The char- 
acteristics are — a wide extent of domain ; a unity which 
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embraces tlie multiplicity of facts belonging to that 
domain; an inward connection of these facts which 
enables us to subject them to careful classification, and 
to draw fruitful inferences from them ; and lastly, the 
importance of the results attained, and of the truth 
which reasoning has brought to light from the ascer- 
tained facts. Now, if the science of language can stand 
this test, and need not fear comparison with any other 
recognised science, the same holds true of the science 
of religion. This surely requires no lengthy demon- 
stration. It is obvious to every one. The province of 
our investigation is sufficiently extensive — all religions 
of the civilised and uncivilised world, dead and living, 
and all the religious phenomena which present them- 
selves to our observation. The unity which combines 
the multiplicity of these phenomena is the human 
mind, which reveals itself nowhere so completely as 
in these, and whose manifestations, however different 
the forms they assume on different planes of develop- 
ment, always spring from the same source. '^his unity 
renders a scientific classification of religions quite as 
justifiable as that of language. And it is self-evident 
that the results of such a science must be of the utmost 
importance in the study of man and his history, of his 
individual, social, and, above all, his religious life. 

Need we be surprised that such a science is nor 
immediately welcomed by all; that her very right of 
existence is denied by many ; and that she has long liad 
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to encounter fierce opposition? She is no worse off 
than her predecessors. What new science — not to 
speak of philosophy — has ever had a better reception ? 
I need only mention anatomy, physics, chemistry, 
astronomy — all denounced at first as harmful, danger- 
ous, and impious; and have they not all had their 
martyrs, just like new religions and heresies? The 
monks in the days of Erasmus thought the study of 
Hebrew ipost pernicious for Christian divines and 
preachers, and the austere Calvinists of the seven- 
teenth century were quite as bitterly opposed to the 
study of Greek. How did the Orientalists of the old 
school greet the appearance of Assyriology, which cer- 
tainly at first deserved a little censure on account of 
her youthful pranks and follies? How did classic 
philologists receive the budding science of language? 

I think I hear our old friend Cobet, the gifted Hellen- 
ist, making merry at the expense of the comparativi, 
as he called them. And, moreover, religion is a very 
delicate m^er. To make it the subject of a science 
seems like desecration. I admit that many champions 
of the science of religion, and many who hailed it with 
acclamation, had themselves to blame for the indig- 
nation they aroused — enemies of religion, who endeav- 
oured, in the name of what they were pleased to call 
Science and philosophy, to do away with it altogether, 
and whose Ecras^z Tinfdme alarmed persons of weak 
faith and angered those of strong. But blind hatred 
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and prejudice exclude both science, which investigates 
with calm impartiality, and philosophy, which strives 
to comprehend and explain earnestly and lovingly all 
that is human. We have also to contend against mis- 
apprehension. I have pointed out that the popular 
dread of our science proceeds largely from a mistaken 
idea of science in general and of this science in par- 
ticular. When the latter keeps within the limits 
assigned to all sciences, religion will incur no danger 
but rather derive great benefit. Our science does not 
presume, and it is well aware that it is powerless, to 
create a religion, just as the science of language has 
neither desire nor power to produce new languages, to 
proclaim new laws of language, or to uproot existing 
languages. Neither languages nor religions are created 
by science ; their life and aims, their growth and decay, 
go on independently of science, and obey laws which 
she can discover but cannot impose. All she desires, 
and all she is entitled to do, is to subject religion, as 
a human and therefore historical and psychological 
phenomenon, to unprejudiced investigation, in order 
to ascertain how it arises and grows and what are its 
essentials, and in order thoroughly to understand it. 

It may perhaps be thought that the votary of our 
science cannot be restrained in his criticisms and judg- 
ments> and that the science is therefore fraught witfr** 
danger. But here again we must carefully distinguish. 
He judges, in so far as his task is to compare "the 
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different manifestations of religions belief and life, and 
the different religious communities, in order to classify 
them in accordance with the stage and direction of 
their development. He criticises, in so far as he 
points out where there has been retrogression from a 
higher to a lower plane, in so far as he scrutinises so- 
called religious facts which really belong to a different 
domain (such as that of art, philosophy, or politics), and 
pathological phenomena (such as intellectualism, senti- 
mentalism, or moralism), and distinguishes all these 
from sound and living religion. He takes uj), if we 
may use the favourite philosophical term, an entirely 
objective position towards^ all forms of religion, but 
distinguishes them carefully from religion itself. Ee- 
ligion reveals itself in every one of these forms more 
or less imperfectly — and so he studies them all. No 
religion is beneath his notice : on the contrary, the 
deeper he digs the nearer he gets to religion's source. 
He follows the example of the philologist, who does not 
despise tl5^1anguage of Mlecchas or barbarians, or what- 
ever other nickname be given to people speaking a lan- 
guage one does not understand, and who takes as great 
an interest in the Hottentot or Australian dialects as 
in Sanscrit or Arabic. He knows nothing of heretics, 
schismatics, or heathens ; to him, as a man of science, 
Hi religious forms are simply objects of investigation, 
different languages in which the religious sj)irit ex- 
presses itself, means which enable him to penetrate 
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to a knowledge of religion itself, supreme above all 
It is not his vocation to champion any of these forms 
as the best, or perhaps the only true form — he leaves 
that to the apologists. For does he attempt to purify, 
reform, or develop religion itself — that is the task of 
the divine and the prophet. And this scientific in- 
vestigation is certainly not without practical benefit. 
It may bring to light the superiority of one cult to 
another; it may have a powerful influence on the 
purification and development of religion itself ; it may, 
by showing religion to he rooted in man’s inmost 
nature, vindicate its right to exist better than any long 
philosophical arguments ; and such testimony is all the 
more valuable because unsought, unbiassed, and unde- 
signed. For this neither is nor can be the goal of the 
science of religion. If such were its practical aim, the 
fruits which it now yields for practice, and for re- 
ligious thought and life, would lose their value. For 
genuine science, which seeks nothing but the truth, is 
a light by which truth is made manifest; ana therefore 
all that is good and true, genuine and beautiful, all 
that supplies actual wants and is therefore wholesome 
for humanity, need never fear the light. The rights 
of the religious conscience must not be limited ; but 
science, too, vindicates her right to extend her investi- 
gations over everything human, and therefore over so ' 
important and mighty a manifestation of man's inmost 
nature as religion has ever been and ever will be. 
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It is an error to suppose that one cannot take up 
such an impartial scientific position without being a 
sceptic ; that one is disqualified for an impartial inves- 
tigation if one possesses fixed and earnest religious 
convictions of one’s own ; that a man is incapable of 
appreciating other forms of religion if he is warmly 
attached to the Church or religious community in which 
he has been brought up. Do we love our parents, to 
whom we owe so much, the less because, when we have 
come to years of discretion, we have discovered some of 
their faults and foibles ? Does our mother-tongue 
sound less pleasantly in our ears because we have 
made acquaintance with the beauty and vigour of 
other languages ? I, at least, do not love the religious 
community to which I belong the less because I strive 
to appreciate, by the light of our science, what is truly 
religious in other forms. 

From other quarters also the new science is regarded 
with suspicion. The old theology is afraid that our 
science wul^try to supersede it. Let us consider this 
from two different points of view. We may under- 
stand the term “ science of religion ” in a wider or in a 
narrower sense. If we regard it as destined to unite 
all the studies which have the investigation of religion 
for their object, and which therefore also include Chris- 
tian theology (excluding always practical theology, 
which, being the theory of a practice, cannot really 
be called a science), it will by no means supersede 
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theology, but will embrace it and, though theology has 
hitherto thought itself independent, will make it a 
mere province, albeit the chief in its vast domains. 
This sounds all very well in the abstract, and seems 
perfectly logical ; but it would be entirely unpractical, 
and would only injure both branches of study. And 
the reason is, not only that we can hardly regard a 
knowledge of our own religion, whatever it may be, 
as a mere department of a science embracing all re- 
ligions — just as little as we can treat the history of 
our own country as a mere chapter of general history, 
or place the study of our mother-tongue on a level with 
that of all the rich and varied languages of the world, — 
the reason is, that theology and the science of religion 
differ in kind. There are just as many theologies as 
there are ethical religions, or what their votaries deem 
revealed religions ; but there is only one science of 
religion, although, like other sciences, and indeed every 
different theology, it embraces different schools. The 
business of the science of religion is to in'V'^igate and 
to explain ; it desires to know what religion is, and 
why we are religious; but the task of theology is to 
study, explain, justify, and if possible to purify, one 
given form of religion, by fathoming its oldest records, 
by reforming, by harmonising it with new needs, and 
thus furthering its development. 

Let me again illustrate my meaning from the scieiice 
of language. It is certain that special linguistic studies 
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and philology are in a sense independent of that science, 
and have their own methods and aims. I would even 
go a step further, and distinguish the general and his- 
torical study of religions, which observes, collects, com- 
bines, compares, and classifies facts in their order of 
development, as well as all special theologies, from the 
science of religion, which founds upon the results of 
these investigations, and utilises them for its purpose 
of determining what the religion manifested in all 
these phenomena essentially is, and whence it pro- 
ceeds. And so, like the science of language in rela- 
tion to grammatical, lexicographical, and philological 
studies, the science of religion recognises the indepen- 
dence of the special branches which provide her with 
material for her speculation, and of theology likewise, 
each within its respective sphere, while she herself 
forms the crown, or rather the centre, to which they 
all converge. 

For, however sovereign each of these two branches 
of study may be in its own domain, they cannot pos- 
sibly be independent of each other without great injury 
to both. The one could not exist without the other. Our 
science could not exist ; for, without the materials sup- 
plied by anthropology and history, she could do nothing 
more than erect a specious edifice of mere hypotheses 
and fancies, an amusement by no means harmless, in 
which the speculative philosophers of a former genera- 
tion used to delight. Nor could theology, whether 
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comparative or special, exist alone ; for it is only when 
continuing in touch with the science of religion that 
theology deserves the name of science and becomes a 
scientia instead of a mere crmlitio. Facts accurately 
observed and faithfully recorded may be very curious ; 
but, if not explained, not correlated, they are curious 
and nothing more. Theology indeed teaches what a 
certain religion is, what it demands of its adherents, 
how it has arisen and attained its present condition, 
and even what it ought really to be in accordance 
with its own principles ; but if it does not compare 
its religious system with others, and above all test it 
by the laws of the evolution of religious life, which 
the science of religion alone can reveal, it can neither 
wholly comprehend nor fully appreciate its own re- 
ligion. It may then be a branch of knowledge, not 
without practical use, but it is not a science. 

But the science of religion is far from imposing 
its laws upon the preparatory studies, or dictating to 
them the issue of their researches. On tEe contrary, 
it fully recognises their liberty of action and simply 
awaits the results. It accepts them, always reserving 
its right to test them and to examine the ground on 
which they rest, and then utilises them in its own 
way. But it indicates the direction in which the 
investigation must move in order to yield fruit for 
. science. It lights a beacon which enables historians 
and theologians to observe better, and understand 
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better, the facts they deal with. And then in its 
turn it hands over the result of its study to the 
central science — that general philosophy which strives 
to explain the unity of all creation. 

We have thus defined the character of our science. 
It is a special science or branch of study, and does 
not belong to general philosophy; but it is the philo- 
sophical part of the investigation of religious phe- 
nomena— a study which seeks to penetrate to their 
foundations. It is not a philosophic creed, or a 
dogmatic system of what is commonly called natural 
theology, or a philosophy with a religious tinge, and 
still less a philosophy regarding God Himself. All 
this is beyond its province. It leaves these matters 
to theologians and metaphysicians. It is in fact 
literally the philosophy of religion, according to the 
present use of that term, which is deservedly gain- 
ing ground: a philosophy which we must have the 
courage to reform, in accordance with the demands 
of science i» its present state of development. 

I cannot, therefore, include it among the i^ural 
sciences, however high be the authority of those who 
assign it such a position. We should in that case be 
obliged to stretch the conception of natural science so 
far as to deprive it of all precise meaning. Religion is 
eSrtainly rooted in man’s nature— that is, it springs from 
his inmost soul. But we may truly say of religion, as 
it has been said of language, that it is neither entirely 
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a natural nor au artificial product. It would be idle to 
attempt to apply the exact methods of the natural 
sciences to our science; such an attempt would only 
expose one to self-deception and grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

Nor is our science historical in the usual sense of the 
term. A good deal of the material that it uses is his- 
torical, for it must strive to understand religion, as 
it now exists, by studying what it formerly was. We 
shall soon see that its first task is to trace the evolu- 
tion of religion, and it is needless to say that this can- 
not be done without historical research. The time has 
long since passed when people fancied they could 
philosophise about religion without caring for its his- 
tory, The relation between the philosophy and the 
history of religion was eloquently and cogently ex- 
pounded some years ago in this very city of Edinburgh 
by Principal John Caird in the last of his Croall Lec- 
tures.^ In Germany, the home of speculative philo- 
sophy, Hegel endeavoured, in his own way, to make 
the history of religion the handmaid of philosophy, but 
the materials at his command were necessarily scanty. 
With ampler materials Pfleiderer has built his philo- 
sophy of religion on historical foundations. And how 
vigorously Professor Max Muller, in his recent Gif- 
ford Lectures, has emphasised the importance and the- 
absolute iudispensability of historical studies, I need 

^ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, Glasgow, 1880, chap. x. 
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not remind you. I should be the last to dispute this, 
as I should then have to disavow my own past. I have 
been engaged in historical inquiries more than any- 
thing else, and aU the more considerable works I have 
published have been of a historical kind. My late 
friend Kuenen used to say, “ I am nothing if not crit- 
ical.” I would venture to say of myself, “ I am nothing 
if not historical.” Yet I believe that the science of re- 
ligion requires a broader foundation than history in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Historical research must 
precede and pave the way for our science ; but it does 
not belong to it. If I have' minutely described all the 
religions in existence, their doctrines, myths, customs, 
the observances they inculcate, and the organisation of 
their adherents, besides tracing the different religious 
forms, their origin, bloom, and decay, I have merely 
collected the materials with which the science of reli- 
gion works. And, indispensable as this is, it is not 
enough. ^ Anthropology or the science of man, sociology 
or the science of*bur social relations, psychology or the 
scmnce of man’s inmost being, and perhaps other 
sciences besides, must yield their contributions in 
order to help us to learn the true nature and origin of 
religion, and thus to reach our goal. 

£have said that the exact method of natural science 
is not applicable to the science of religion; nor do I 
thmk that the historical method will suffice. I agree 
with Professor Plint that by the historical method we 
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obtain only history. But we want more than that ; we 
wish to understand and to explain. The strict histo- 
rians have no right to ridicule what is called philo- 
sophic history, as they are fond of doing ; but they are 
right in maintaining that this is not proper history, but 
a chapter in philosophy, and they are quite right in re- 
pudiating any obligation to add philosophical specula- 
tion to what we demand of them. 

I therefore think that we need not hesitate openly 
to proclaim the philosophical character of our science, 
and to apply to it the method adapted to all phil- 
osophical branches of science — namely, the deductive. 
Not the one-sided empirical method, which culminates 
in positivism and only ascertains and classifies facts, 
but is powerless to explain thern.^^or the one-sided 
historical method, which yields exclusively historical 
results. Nor again the so-called genetic-speculative 
method, a mixture of history and philosophy, which 
lacks all unity. Still less, I must hasten to add, the 
warped speculative method which hdife no foothold on 
earth, but floats in the clouds. Tor, when I speak of 
the deductive method, I mean thfe speculative metliod 
least of all. On the contrary, pur deductive reasoning 
must start from the results^ :yiMded by induction, by 
empirical, historical, and comparative methods. What 
religion is, and whence it arises, we can only ascerTain 
from religious phenomena. Our inmost being can only 
be known by its outward manifestations. To wander 
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in our speculations away from what has been dis- 
covered and established by anthropological and his- 
torical research, is to enter on a false path. To start 
from any a prion position, and to erect a system upon 
it, is a waste of time and leads to nothing. There 
must of course be a division of labour. None of us 
can do everything. One can hardly be at once an 
anthropologist, a historian, a psychologist, and a phil- 
osopher. Even in a single branch of science it is but 
few who are entirely at home. He who wishes to 
study the science of religion must survey the whole 
region, and must have traversed it in every direction ; 
he must know what the researches of anthropologists 
and historians, and the discoveries of archeologists, 
have yielded for the history of religion, what is merely 
probable, and what still uncertain or positively false. 
In short, he must be master of the material with which 
he has to work, although others have discovered it for 
him. And it is not only desirable, but I believe indis- 
pensable, that h? should have taken part himself, for 
a time at least, in exploring and clearing the ground, 
and have studied at least two religions in the original 
sourcea It is a long process, but it is the only way ; 
to achieve lasting results. People often think that 
much less will suffice. Nowadays there is probably 
•no one who would venture to create a system out of 
mere poetic imagination. But not a few fancy that 
It IS enough to consult the best authorities— or at least 
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those reputed the best, which are often untrustworthy 
— and by reading these books to gain some idea of 
religion and thus lay a foundation upon which to build. 
Others, still more foolish, content themselves with 
studying a single manual of religions, and then 
seriously imagine that their philosophy stands on 
historic ground. ITay, I even know a case in which 
the author of a philosophy of religion, “auf modern- 
wissenschaftlicher Grundlage,” had consulted no history 
of religions beyond a sketch of mine, published many 
years ago, a mere outline without light or shade, at all 
events without colour, but which left all the freer 
scope to the philosopher’s imagination. However 
flattering it was for me to be chosen by this author 
as his guide, he would have been wiser to consult 
others also, and, above all, to use his own eyes. Can 
we wonder that, when one is content with so super- 
ficial a preparation, his slight and airy structure is 
speedily superseded by another, and that each advance 
made by research, each new discovery, renders his 
work more and more useless? Can we wonder that 
many a meritorious work on the morphology or on the 
ontology of religion, or, in other words, on the evolu- 
tion or on the origin and essence of religion, however 
profoundly and vigorously conceived, however ingeni- 
ously composed, yet leaves us unsatisfied, because* 
solid facts rise to our minds which are not explained 
by our author, and which even contradict his con- 
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elusions ? Though it is not always possible, and there- 
fore not obligatory, that we should ourselves dig up 
and collect the materials with which we build, we 
must at all events be able to judge of them, and they 
must be solid and sufficient 

The next question is, how we are to handle our 
material and make it serviceable for the great object 
of our science — that of studying religion in its life and 
growth, in its nature and its origin. We are confronted 
with innumerable phenomena : religious conceptions and 
doctrines, which are gathered from hymns and proverbs, 
from books of the law and confessions of faith, from 
preachings and prophesyings ; religious observances and 
ordinances, which together constitute the cult, and in 
which the devout express their disposition towards 
the Deity; religious communities of all kinds, either 
connected with the State, or more or less independent 
of it ; a great and imposing Church with a single visible 
head, extending over the whole world, yet one in him, 
and one in sa(^ed language, rite, and doctrine; then, 
besides the Oriental rival which has separated from 
her, a number of Protestant Churches, mostly national, 
differing widely in doctrine and point of view, differing 
also in form of government ; and further, various sects, 
small, but often very influential ; Orders working in 
• secret, but all the more powerful ; parties and schools 
in conflict with each other, whence new communions 
sometimes arise — not to mention many other pheno- 
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mena more remote from our observation. Such an 
embarrassing wealth of materials must be sifted and 
classified. What is serviceable and what is not ? 
Where shall we find most light ? What is our best 
building material ? 

Opinions differ as to how this question should be 
answered. Some think that the nature of religion is 
best leatned from mythology and from doctrine, and 
that the inquirer should therefore direct his attention 
mainly, though not exclusively, to these. Others main- 
tain that the essentials of religion are to be sought for 
in the Church, its ordinances and ritual, and that dogma 
must only be regarded as a basis for union and for 
religious education. Others again, though not uncon- 
ditionally agreeing with these last, think that a study 
of the cult, of traditional rites and usages, just because 
they remain longest in force and unaltered, bring us 
nearer to the oldest religion and the beginning of the 
evolution than the doctrine which is ever changing. 

I have no doubt as to which of these^parties I should 
join. Strictly speaking, none of them. Tor I think 
we should neglect nothing, but welcome everything 
that may give light. But if I must needs choose, I 
have no hesitation in joining the first of these parties. 
For in the doctrine, whatever be its form, mythological 
and poetical, or dogmatical and philosophical, I rec<%- *. 
nise the fountainhead of each religion. The chief thing 
of all in religion is doubtless its spirit, yet it is the 
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doctrine that affords us most light Through it alone 
we learn what man thinks of his God and of his rela- 
tion to Him. Cult, ritual, and ceremonies teach me 
nothing when I contemplate them, unless I have some 
explanation of their meaning. That they mean some- 
thing, that they therefore had a definite significance 
when first introduced, is certain. People may, how- 
ever, forget the significance and retain the custom 
alone, because it has been handed down to them ; but 
in that case they are wont to attach a newly devised 
meaning to it. It is possible that Professor Hopkins 
is right, in his valuable work on "The Eeligions of 
India,' in saying of the Brahmanic rites: ""A minute 
description of these ceremonies would do little to 
further his [the curious reader's] knowledge of the 
religion, when once he grasps the fact that the sacri- 
fice is but show. Symbolism without folk-lore, only 
with the imbecile imaginings of a daft mysticism, is 
the soul of it; and its outer form is a certain num- 
ber of formulmi» mechanical movements, oblations, and 
slaughterings." ^ Once this was not the case, once the 
symbolism had a meaning, the formulae were under- 
stood, the ceremonies were not merely mechanical. If 
we wish to learn that meaning, we must consult the 
mythology of which these forms and ceremonies were 
^ the feflection and the reproduction.^ 

Or shall we reverse the matter, and maintain that 

Bergaigne, Eel. V^dique, i 24. 


i E. 210, 
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the mythology and doctrine must be ascertained from 
the ceremonial because they are derived from the 
latter, because they are a symbolic-mystic description 
of it ? It seems incredible that so strange a proposi- 
tion, which is indeed somewhat of a mystification, 
should be laid down and even stoutly defended by a 
scholar with a reputation to lose. Yet it is persist- 
ently advocated by M. Paul Eegnaud, a French San- 
scritist, who perhaps has a right to call himself a 
disciple of the lamented Bergaigne, but has no right 
to appeal to him for support in this instance. It is 
strange, at the end of this nineteenth century, how 
often we have to practise the Horatian oiil admimri. 
What has become of the vaunted Ion smis of the 
French ? Ho doubt many a bold assertion, received at 
first with absolute incredulity, has ultimately turned 
out to be a truth, discovered by the genius of a great 
thinker, and triumphantly confirmed by further re- 
search. But I venture to say that this is not the 
case here, that the assertion is bold indeed, but that 
it will never find a place in science. One need only 
read half-a-dozen pages in which M. Eegnaud states 
his argument in order to see that he can only main- 
tain his thesis by explanations of texts and words 
which really obscure the former and' distort the latter. 
The best refutation of this still-born doctrine is irfdeed „ 
the argument by which he attempts to support it. 

In order to make acquaintance with religion itself, 
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which is a frame of mind adapted to the relation 
between man and his God, and thus becomes a definite 
sentiment towards God, we must attend to everything 
in which this frame of mind finds vent and this senti- 
ment utters itself — to words as well as deeds, which 
together constitute the language of religion. But it is 
evident that observances have value for our research 
only where we know the conception attached to them 
by believers, and thus learn their significance. If that 
conception has not been handed down, either in the 
doctrine in general or in special records, or if it does 
not appear in the prayers and hymns associated with 
the observance, or in the attendant ceremonies, we 
then are confronted with a riddle the solution of which 
we can only guess. The old axiom that when two or 
more persons do the same thing, yet it is not the same 
thing, is here verified. A Sumerian text of the ancient 
Babylonian period says that the father lays down his 
Son’s life for his own. Thus did King Mesha of Moab, 
when, in vie«v^ of the J ewish and Israelitish camp, he 
sacrificed his first-born son on the ramparts. And 
there is more than one Aryan tradition to the same 
effect, resting on similar views. An entirely different 
view is presented by the well-known narrative of 
Genesis. There Abraham is not required to sacrifice 
Ms son to save himself, but in order to show his stead- 
fast faith and obedience. Or, to take another example, 
in the Kew Testament Jesus is said to have been 
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anointed by two women, and some exegetes consider 
the two narratives to be different versions of the same 
event. Now, although both pour costly perfume over 
the Master’s body, the one does it with the reverential 
love of a penitent sinner, while the other not only 
shows the overflowing love of a grateful friend, but, as 
she anoints the head and not the feet of Jesus, she at 
the same time foreshadows His consecration as the 
Messiah, whereas Jesus, though greatly commending 
her, disclaims the augury, and accepts the anointment 
as for His burial, for His consecration to death. 

Or take an observance which is intended to be a 
repetition of the symbolical act performed by Christ 
in the midst of His disciples on the last evening of His 
life, and which, according to the apostolic tradition, He 
commanded them to continue in His memory — the last 
Supper. The whole of Christendom, with a few slight 
exceptions, has kept up this observance. The Eefor- 
mers have rejected several sacraments of the Eoman 
Catholic Church ; but this sacrament, alo»g with that 
of baptism, they and their Churches have retained. 
Need I add that the observance is only outwardly and 
historically the same, and that the widely different 
significance attached to it by Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Evangelicals, by Zwingli, Luther, and Calvin, renders it 
a very different ceremony in each case ? In short, ih 
the scienpe as well as in the history of religion, those 
observances whose religious significance can be dis- 
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covered and traced are alone valuable. Conceptions 
mythically or dogmatically, symbolically or philosophi- 
cally expressed, must ever be the fountainhead of our 
knowledge of that religious spirit which is the true 
essence of religion. 

These are merely introductory reflections, in which 
I have endeavoured to convey my conception of the 
science of religion and of the method applicable to it. 
In the following lectures I shall try to develop the 
principles of the science, to indicate how it works, and 
to state the general results it has yielded. As already 
pointed out, the task of our science is to make us ac- 
quainted with religion, to enable us to trace its life 
and growth, and thus to penetrate to its origin and its 
inmost nature. Our study thus naturally divides itself 
into two main parts — (1) the morphological, which is 
concerned with the constant changes of form resulting 
from an ever-progressing evolution; and (2) the onto- 
logical, which treats of the permanent elements in 
what is changing, the unalterable element in transient 
and ever-altering forms — in a word, the origin and the 
very nature and essence of religion. The first of these 
parts will be the subject of the j)resent course. The 
ontological part will be reserved for the Second Course, 

and, if God vouchsafes me health and strength, will 

* 

form the conclusion of the task I have to-day begun. 



LEGTUEE II. 

CONCEPTION OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EELIGIOiil. 

The first task of our science is, as already pointed 
out, to survey religion in its development. At the 
outset, however, we must define what we mean by 
development; but I shall not attempt as yet to de- 
termine the essentials of religious development, for 
these we can only discuss after having traced its 
whole course. Such an attempt would be premature. 

What, then, do we generally understand when we 
speak of development ? This is the first question 
that must be answered. And it is necessary, because 
people often have a mistaken notion both of the term 
and of our understanding of it. It is necessary also 
because the term is a figure borrowed from' natural 
history, and is only applied by analogy to man's higher 
nature or spiritual life. Development is growth. From 
the gree:5i bud the flower bursts forth as from its 
sheath, and reveals the wealth and brilliance of its 
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colours. From the tiny acorn springs up the mighty 
oak in all its majesty. The man in the prime of his 
strength, the woman in the summer of her beauty, 
have once been helpless children, and we know that 
their growth began even before their birth. These are 
instances of what we call development. But the term 
is not applied to physical life alone. We use it also 
in speaking of mental endowments, of artistic skill, 
of individual character, and generally of civilisation, 
art, science, and humanity. We therefore think that, 
in view of what the anthropological-historical investi- 
gation of religion has brought to light, we are fully 
entitled to apply the term to religion also. And for 
doing so we may appeal to no less an authority than 
3*59fti^Himself, who compared the kingdom of heaven 
to a g^in of mustard-seed, which is the smallest of 
all seed^^but grows up into so mighty a tree that 
the fowls\of the air lodge in the branches thereof. 
What else \ does this mean but that the seed sown 
by Him inithe bosom of humanity was destined to 
develop into', a mighty religious community ? 

But although we are obliged to use a figure of 
speech in order to translate a very complex fact into 
a single word, especially when that fact is of a spiritual 
nature, the figure is but a simile which needs further 
explanation. What do we imply when we speak of 
development? In the first place, we imply, that the 
object undergoing development is a unity; that the 
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changes we observe are not like those that proceed 
from the caprices of fickle man, as the clothes we wear 
change with the freaks of fashion ; that the oak already 
potentially exists in the acorn, and the man in the 
child. The one does not merely succeed or supersede 
the other, but the one grows out of the other. Devel- 
opment is, to quote an American scholar, “ a continuous 
progressive change according to certain laws and by 
means of resident forces.''^ In the second place, we 
imply that each phase of the evolution has its value, 
importance, and right of existence, and that it is neces- 
sary to give birth to a higher phase, and continues 
to act in that higher phase. If I uproot an oak and 
plant a beech in its place, I cannot say that this beech 
has developed out of the oak. IsTor can I say so if I 
appoint an experienced man to an office in place of an 
untrained youth. Or, to keep within our own pro- 
vince, when certain positivists say that rporality, or 
when Strauss teaches that art, must supersede religion, 
they have no right to call this development. Neither 
morality nor art have grown from religiyh ; they have 
long existed side by side with it ; they cannot even be 
said to supersede it. Those who teach such doctrine 
maintain nothing short of this, that religion belongs 

to a transient period of human development, that a 

• 

time is coming when man will need it no longer, that 

1 Professor Le Conte, cited by Dr Lyman Abbott in the ‘New 
World,’ 1892, No. 1, p. 1. 
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it has fulfilled its mission and run its course; and 
not only that it is becoming extinct, but that nothing 
requires to be put in its place. In short, the hypo- 
thesis of the evolution of religion rests on the convic- 
tion of the unity and independence of the religious life 
throughout all its changes of form. 

But it is not enough to have determined the concep- 
tion of development in general ; we must also see what 
is understood by the development of religion in par- 
ticular. This by no means implies that the religions 
and the sects of every kind and extent known to 
history — many of which still exist — are constantly 
developing. To some extent doubtless they are, but 
the development is not continuous. All religions— 
that is, all organisations of the religious life of a given 
community and period — develop ; but, like every form 
of social life, for a time only. All have their periods 
of birth, growth, bloom, and decline. Many have for 
ever quitted the stage of the world's history. As there 
are dead languages, so there are dead religions. Many 
last for centuries ; some have been short-lived ; others 
still exist, but in so fossil a condition that they can 
hardly be said to be still living and developing : they 
exist, but nothing more, clinging to some ancient tra- 
dition from which they dare not swerve an inch. If 
they are national religions, like the Hellenic, or state 
religions, like the Eoman, they share the fate of the 
state or the nation, and live and die with it. It may 
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even happen that they lose all vitality earlier than the 
state or nation, and are only kept alive artificially hy 
the authority of government, but without satisfying the 
religious needs of the majority. The religion of the 
Eoman empire is a striking instance of this. If they 
are less inseparably bound up with a state or a people, 
their bloom or decay, their expansion and decline, de- 
pend on other causes ; but to them also the law of 
transience equally applies. In such cases, therefore, 
the idea of evolution is relative only. But we shall 
see that this transitoriness of religion is precisely one 
of the strongest proofs of the development of religion. 
Languages, states, peoples die, but mankind does not. 
Eeligions — that is, the forms in which religion mani- 
fests itself — die, but religion itself does not. Though 
ever changing in form, religion lives like mankind and 
with mankind. Labitur et labetur in omne vohcbilis 
aemm. 

And accordingly the development of religion does 
not imply that religion develops locally o» temporarily, 
in one form or another, but that religion, as distin- 
guished from the forms it assumes, is constantly 
developed in mankind. Its development may be 
described as the evolution of the religious idea in 
history, or better as the progress of the religious man, 
or of mankind as religious by nature. In man~nbt 
the individual man, but mankind — never stationary, 
but ever advancing, who precisely in this respect is 
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superior to the lower animals, religion, being a part 
of Ms inmost life, necessarily develops with him. If 
he advances in knowledge, in mastery over the powers 
of nature, in mental and moral insight, his religion 
must keep pace with that advance by virtue of the 
law of the unity of the human mind, a law which we 
shall afterwards find to be the chief law of religious 
development also. Here, then, is the theory founded 
upon the results of historical research, a hypothesis 
if you please, but one of those working hypotheses 
rightly so called, because they show us the proper 
direction of our investigation. To substantiate this 
hypothesis will be the aim of our whole exposition. 

Before we enter upon it, however, several further 
points require to be cleared up, and several possible 
objections answered. 

First of all, let me repeat emphatically, and the more 
so because this matter is often misapprehended, that 
development of religion does not mean development 
of religious externals. We cannot even properly speak 
of the spontaneous development of religious concep- 
tions or doctrine, of religious observances and ritual. 
This would be a misuse of the term. These change, 
they are modified; not, however, spontaneously, but 
designedly and of set purpose. Conceptions, dogmas, 
long prevalent because people deemed them the fittest 
expression of religious truth, and indeed sometimes 
confounded them with the truth itself, are contro- 

VOL. I. 0 
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verted, at first by one or more religions thinkers, and 
then by others in their footsteps; and at last, when 
their criticisms appear justified, and when the major- 
ity, or at least their leaders, come to the same con- 
clusion, though not without bitter, fierce, and some- 
times bloody opposition, these old dogmas are either 
materially modified or are superseded by entirely new 
ones. The same thing happens in the case of religious 
observances or forms of worship. They are more 
tenacious and survive longer. But if they are con- 
nected with a class of manners and customs long dis- 
used, to a past state of society, if they wound the 
susceptibilities or even the conscience of a more civil- 
ised generation, they are doomed to decay. They fall 
more and more into neglect. Prophetic natures will 
testify against them with righteous scorn. Superficial 
pioneers of enlightenment will smile at them as old- 
fashioned customs of which no reasonable man can 
understand the drift or the use. Most people, in fact, 
are ignorant of their real meaning, because the very 
form, intelligible enough to an earlier generation, has 
become strange to them. Yet neither thoughtless de- 
rision, nor prophetic testimony, nor indifference will 
suffice to abolish the old institution. Some out of 
veneration for what they deem a sacred tradition, 
others from a regard for supposed political, social, or 
ecclesiastical interests, but most people from mere 
habit, will remain faithful to it. Nay, the less able 
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they are to explain it, the more ardently will they 
fight for it. But at last even its most obstinate cham- 
pions begin to see that they are running the risk of 
losing all by their persistence, and that it is urgently 
necessary to replace the dead form by others better 
adapted to the wants of a new era. 

Changes made designedly are therefore not develop- 
ment itself, but are the results of it and are promoted 
by it. Conceptions and observances which expressed 
the creed of many generations have ceased to satisfy, 
because religion itself has developed, because the dis- 
position, sentiment, and attitude of mind which de- 
termine the relation of man to his God have become 
purer, and his conception of that relation therefore 
clearer, with the result that higher demands are made 
on the forms of worship. For the present we pass by 
the question whether the religious sentiment precedes 
the conception, and whether the conception precedes 
the observance. Nor do we moot the further question, 
whether religion originates in man’s conscience or 
in his reason. All we now maintain is that man’s 
general disposition and his whole views of life and 
the world are necessarily reflected in the ideas he 
forms of his God or gods, and of their relation towards 
him; that, so far as possible, he transfers his senti- 
ments and views to his God, and that whatever change 
takes place in them effects a change in what is termed 
his conception of God. Beliefs may be formed by 
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imagination and thought, but in this case the issues 
of life ” flow from the heart also. A well - known 
ancient philosopher, disgusted with anthropomorphism, 
and deeming it unreasonable that every human pas- 
sion, foible, and misdeed should be ascribed to the 
gods, maintained that men represented their gods as 
men, just as the beasts, if they had gods, would re- 
present them as beasts. He was mistaken. Men have 
embodied their gods in every variety of form — as beasts, 
trees, plants, and even stones — and a time cOmes in the 
course of man’s development when even the human 
form ceases to satisfy him. At all events, it is certain 
that he cannot rest content with a conception of his 
god which is repugnant to his conscience and his 
reason, or conflicts with his views of life. When theo- 
logians and philosophers argue in favour of their 
creeds, why do they so rarely convince others who think 
differently 1 Because the latter are different. As they 
are, so they must believe. In accordance with the 
disposition of the man, his god will be a peaceable but 
austere Varuna, a fierce, warlike drunken Indra, a 
gloomy and bloody Sflva, delighting in cruel self- 
mutilation, a kindly, gentle Vishnu, a Melek to whom 
children are sacrificed, or a wanton Canaanitish Baal. 
In the ethical preaching of the Jewish prophets of 
the eighth century before Christ, God is represented 
as holy in a different sense from the Yahve of their 
ancestors, as a God too pure to behold iniquity, and 
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preferring mercy to sacrifice. Can we wonder that 
God’s sovereignty and free grace form the foundation 
of the theology of that great Eeformer John Calvin, 
who with iron hand transformed profligate Geneva into 
a theocratic state after his own ideal, who deemed 
obedience the first of virtues, whose deep sense of 
religion, powerful mind, and inflexible character even 
his opponents cannot fail to admire? Lastly, what 
preaching should we expect from Him who was moved 
with compassion for the crowds that He saw like sheep 
without a shepherd, who called to Him the weary and 
heavy-laden to give rest to their souls, who commended 
the widow’s mite, who was the friend of publicans and 
sinners? What preaching but that of a God who 
maketh the sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, of a 
Father who not only lovingly embraces the repentant 
prodigal, but addresses the envious and refractory elder 
brother in words of adorable forbearance — '' Child, thou 
art ever with nfe, and all that I have is thine I ” 

Hence, when we perceive religious conceptions — con- 
ceptions of God’s nature and of His relation to man — 
and the observances which are influenced and modified 
by them, in process of change, we may be sure that 
they have been preceded by an inward change which 
we may define as religious development. We study 
these phenomena — ^the conceptions and the observances 
of religion — in order to penetrate to what is concealed 
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behind them. In their changes we discern the revela- 
tion of an inward life, a process of continual advance. 
And therefore the very fact that religions and churches 
do not endure for ever, but have their periods of growth, 
prime, and decay, affords a proof that religion itself, of 
which they are the various temporary embodiments, is 
continually progressing. Were it not for this ever-pro- 
gressing, invisible, yet not imperceptible or immaterial 
development, doctrines and rites would themselves en- 
dure for ages, religions and Churches would be im- 
perishable, for they would always satisfy unaltered 
needs. In these incessant changes and vicissitudes we 
therefore discern, not a puzzling, but a grand and in- 
structive spectacle — the labour of the human spirit to 
find fitter and fuller exi)ression for the religious idea as 
it becomes ever clearer, and for religious needs as they 
become ever loftier — not the mere fickle play of human 
caprice, but, to use the language of faith, the eternal 
working of the divine Spirit. 

But people have objections, if not %o the doctrine 
of development in general, at least to our method and 
to our unconditional application of it, objections which 
I must not pass over in silence. '' From the changes,^' 
they will doubtless say, or improvements if you will, 
in doctrine and worship you always infer religious 
development. Is the conclusion always justified ? Are 
the data from which you argue always trustworthy, 
always genuine and well-meant ? Above all, are they 
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always religious, and may they not be of an entirely 
different nature V’ I am far from disputing this, and 
it suggests caution in drawing conclusions. Appear- 
ances may deceive, but they only deceive the super- 
ficial observer ; nor did I say that we were blindly to 
accept them all, but rather rhat we must carefully 
study, sift, and scrutinise them. People may profess 
a doctrine without really meaning it, they may perform 
religious observances without applying their minds to 
them, they may go through, all the forms of a higher 
religion without understanding anything of them ; but 
in the long-run they can only mislead the simple and 
credulous many. Por a higher form of religion may be 
imposed on a people by authority — a prince, a priest- 
hood, a leading minority may forcibly suppress the 
externals of a rude folk-religion ; but no sooner is the 
grasp of the master or the moral supremacy of the 
enlightened shaken off than the religion which was 
thought suppressed again rears its head, and it be- 
comes clear that the mass of the people has failed to 
advance a single step. ISTo one would cite the con- 
dition of the Jewish people under King Josiah as a 
proof that they had greatly progressed in purity of 
religion. The king probably flattered himself that he 
had firmly established in his country the Mosaic law, 
according to the book found by Hilkiah, and that all 
opposition to it was rooted out. Yet it soon appeared 
that the majority of the nation were still secretly 
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attached to their local gods, and that they attributed 
the disasters under which they groaned not to unbelief 
in the Yahve of the prophets, but to their neglect of 
the worship of the Queen of Heaven. 

Changes in religious forms are not always of a 
religious nature, and such, therefore, afford no proof of 
religious development. ‘‘ What you regard as develop- 
ment it may be objected, “is often a mere concession 
to the demands of more refined taste or higher civilisa- 
tion, to a wider knowledge of nature and the world, to 
greater humanity or morality, and is not a provision 
for higher spiritual needs.’^ This may sometimes be 
the case, in an early stage at least. But what does 
this prove ? Merely that external influences also affect 
the growth of religion, which, like all other growth, is 
furthered by assimilation.- It is just a proof of the 
development of religion that it is able to appropriate 
the fruits of development in different, but cognate, 
spiritual provinces. Surely it was not merely an 
aesthetic need, not merely obedience te^ the demands 
of higher artistic taste, that led the Greeks to give up 
representing their gods as a huge column, like the 
ancient H^ra of Argos, or as a startling compound of 
the attributes of fertility, like the image of the Ephesian 
Artemis that fell down from heaven — but to represent 
them in pure human form, and to replace the rude 
wooden idols, once so sacred, the archaic images with 
their stiff awkward postures and vacant smil% by 
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jSgures full of grace and majesty, with countenances 
of sublime and godlike expression. According to the 
unanimous testimony of all who saw it, the Zeus 
of Olympia, chiselled by Phidias, was not only the 
masterpiece of that greatest sculptor of antiquity, 
the mature fruit of his creative genius, but also the 
purest utterance of his fervent piety. “Zeus himself 
must have appeared to him, or he must have ascended 
into heaven in order to behold God,’' exclaimed one 
of their poSts. And even the Eoman conqueror, who, 
like his compatriots of that time, was no judge of 
art, felt, when he entered the temple, as if he were 
in the presence of Jupiter himself. 

It cannot, in fact, be a matter of indifference to 
religion that its conceptions become clearer, more 
rational, more in accordance with the reality brought 
to light by science, and therefore truer — that its mani- 
festations become more refined, more attractive, purer, 
more moral, and its observances more humane. And 
certainly the p»evalent disposition of mankind cannot 
bht produce a corresponding disposition in the minds 
of the pious. 

1 now come to the last objection, the objection to the 
general application of the theory of development. The 
argument in the main is as follows. Among the 
religions of the world two chief classes may be dis- 
tinguished, those that have grown, and those that have 
been .founded. Profiasaa^^ -not the first 
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to make this distinction, for it had long been pointed 
out by others, but he gives the best description of it. 
These are his words : There is no more marked dis- 
tinction among religions than the one we are called 
upon to make between a race-religion — which, like a 
language, is the collective imoduct of the wisdom of a 
community, the unconscious growth of generations — 
and a religion proceeding from an individual founder, 
who, as leading representative of the better insight and 
feeling of his time (for otherwise he would meet with 
no success), makes head against formality and supersti- 
tion, and recalls his fellow-men to sincere and intel- 
ligent faith in a new body of doctrines, of specially 
moral aspect, to which he himself gives shax)e and 
adherence/' ^ In the first of these cases, it is said, you 
may speak of develop)ment, or, as Whitney calls it, 
“unconscious growth," but in the second you cannot. 
Here individual founders have been at work ; there is 
no growth here, but a planting, a cultivation, by human 
agency and of set purpose. « 

I will not here repeat my former criticism, ^ or that of 
Professor Max Muller before me, on Whitney's descrip- 
tion of these two categories of religions: it consists 
mainly in a demonstration that on both sides of the 
“ line of demarcation " there is the work of individual 
founders, and there is also “unconscious growth." I 

^ ‘Princeton Review,’ May 1881, p, 451. 

^ Art. “ Religions ” in the ‘ EncyclopEcdia Britannica.* 
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will only further note that Whitney himself calls 
'' the individual founders '' the leading representatives 
of the better insight and feeling of their time/' thus 
admitting by implication that their appearance is a 
consequence of development. For in the words, ''for 
otherwise they would have no success/' he expressly 
indicates that religious development may be guided by 
them into a definite channel, but that it is not rendered 
superfluous by their work, and that this constant growth 
is the necessary condition of the permanence of their 
institution. 

The chief objection, however, is still unanswered. 
Grant that the theory of development is applicable to 
new religions, because the founders, children of their 
time and people, only voice what has been stirring 
inarticulately in the minds and hearts of their con- 
temporaries and compatriots, and only give a form to’ 
needs already felt by the best people around them. 
But when the new doctrine is proclaimed by mis- 
sionaries to other nations, and is accepted by them, 
with the result that they reject what they had hitherto 
worshipped, forsake their ancestral gods for the new 
God, and thus change their religion altogether, this is 
surely not a case of development. For there lacks here 
the first of these conditions of development we have 
made acquaintance with, unity, continuity; the one 
does not grow out of the other in this case, but the one 
is ousted by the other. 
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This seems undeniable, and yet it is far from being 
so. To the superficial observer, indeed, it appears as if 
a simple change of religion had here taken place, just as 
one discards a worn-out garment and puts on a new one. 
This is the popular view of the matter, but it is a false 
view. And the error is supported by what is seen to 
happen at the outset. Those who promulgate a new 
religion, whether as zealous apostles by their preaching, 
or like Mohammed or Charlemagne by the sword, 
demand the total abjuration of the old and^the uncon- 
ditional acceptance of the new. They overthrow what 
they believed to be false gods, they desecrate the altars, 
and defile the holy places. All that reminds of the old 
cult must be rooted out. But ere long it is discovered 
that they have not entirely succeeded. The ancient 
faith has only bowed before the mighty storm ; but as 
soon as calm is restored it raises its head again, either 
unabashed, in its old form, or in modified shape and 
under new names, while preserving its former sub- 
stance. The ancient gods return, somQ. still retaining 
their old characters and the parts they played in the 
ancient mythology, as demons, but most of them as 
angels, saints, or prophets, and, in the latter case at 
least, they are more honoured than before. Their 
ancient seats are now mostly converted into their 
burial-places, to which pilgrims flock to pay their 
devotions. The observance of their holy days, and 
especially of their great annual festivals, is soon 
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revived ; prohibitions against them avail nothing ; 
ecclesiastical authority has to acquiesce and to rest 
content with giving them a different complexion or 
modifying them in some details ; and, naively enough, 
their ancient so-called heathen names remain in vogue 
Yule, Easter, and Whitsuntide). In short, I can see 
nothing here but assimilation. Or if it is thought that 
something more takes place, it may be compared with 
the grafting of a fresh branch on an old stem, or with 
the crossing of two different breeds, which produces 
a new variety and thus helps rather than hinders 
development. This subject deserves closer study than 
we can now devote to it. But, whichever of the two 
last-named views may ultimately appear the right 
one, the popular notion that a new religion can be 
mechanically spread and adopted must certainly be 
rejected. 

Permit me to illustrate my meaning by a striking 
example. I shall not select for the purpose one of the 
two great world^religions, Buddhism and Christianity, 
which, having sprung up within limited circles, and 
having been rejected, after a longer or shorter struggle, 
by the very peoples from which they emanated, now 
count their adherents by many millions ; nor shall I 
select their mighty rival Mohammedanism, which can 
only be called a world-religion with certain reserva- 
tions ; for this would require a longer exposition than 
our limits permit. In the case of Christianity you can 
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easily make the application for yourselves. For every 
one, even without having made a special study of the 
subject, must see what an immense difference, not only 
in form of worship and organisation, but in doctrine, 
spirit, and character, subsists between the numerous 
churches to which the preaching of the Gospel has 
given birth — the Greek-Eussian, the smaller Oriental, 
the Eoman Catholic, and the various Protestant 
churches — so that one is tempted to regard them as 
hardly related to one another at all. I select Parsee- 
ism as my example. 

Where this religion arose — in Bactria as some think, 
in Eastern Iran, according to others, or perhaps in the 
ITorth-West — is still unascertained, but certainly not 
in Persia, nor, as I am convinced, in Media proper. 
The precise date of its origin is also unknown, though 
we may certainly place it before the time of the 
Achasmenides, or even, as seems to me justifiable, be- 
fore, or at least as early as, the period of the Median, 
empire. But this does not materially affect our argu- 
ment. We are only now concerned with the relative 
antiquity of the writings which form the Avesta, the 
sacred scriptures of the Mazdayasnans in particular. 
A considerable part of the texts, classified, probably at 
a somewhat late period, in accordance with the require- 
ments of the cult, is written in a dialect related indeed 
to that of the others, yet differing from them in more 
than one respect, and more archaic. No one, unless 
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blinded by love for his own hypotheses, denies that the 
texts in this older dialect are really older than the 
others, as indeed was the conviction of the ancient 
Persians themselves. Now in these oldest texts, espe- 
cially in the G§,thas, or hymns, which form their staple, 
we find in its original purity the then new doctrine, 
as laid down by the Saoshyants, the prophets of salva- 
tion, as the revelation of God to Zarathushtra, or, 
according to some scholars, as proclaimed by Zara- 
thushtra himself. The passages in prose, written in 
the same idiom, are probably later, and show that the 
doctrine was by this time somewhat modified, though 
in essentials the same. The foundation, and at the 
same time the foremost requirement, of this preach- 
ing is belief in Mazda Ahura, the all-wise Lord, the 
God, who made heaven and earth and all that is 
therein, and governs everything with wisdom. Beside 
him, and closely associated with him, are six satellites, 
forming with him the sacred seven. But they are by 
no means his eqijals : in one passage he is said to have 
created them, in another they are called his children ; 
of his own birth there is no mention. So little per- 
sonified are these beings, and so often are their names 
—Good Sense, the best Righteousness, the Wished-for 
Kingdom, Welfare, and Immortality — used as mere 
abstract terms, that the sole reaUy personal being in 
the doctrine of the Gtohas is Mazda Ahura himself. 
Even Sraosha, the genius of obedience and revelation. 
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is not as yet a clearly defined figure, while the ancient 
deities Aramati and Aryaman are only retained in the 
system, as vague personifications of the piety of the 
good peasant and of the friendship of believers. From 
the first, two spirits, a benevolent and a malevolent, 
Spenta and Angra Mainyu, are in antagonism; but the 
former is not yet identified with Mazda Ahura, while 
the latter is not yet opposed to him as an almost 
equally powerful combatant, Mazda being placed above 
both. Were it not for the practices of •worshipping 
Atar, the fire of Mazda Ahura, the visible manifestation 
of Asha Vahishta, who is the genius of all that is be- 
coming, orderly, regular, and holy, or, in a word, of true 
righteousness, and of invoking the pure waters, the 
manifestation of Aramati — we might have called the 
system monotheistic. In substance it is so, though not 
strictly maintained. The Zarathushtrian prophets of 
salvation inveigh no less emphatically against the 
existing polytheism than did the Jewish prophets, from 
the eighth century before Christ onwards, against the 
Ba‘alim. The Dagvas, the national gods whom the Iran- 
ians had in common with their kinsmen the Indians, 
are entirely repudiated by the reformers. Their name is 
now a name for evil spirits, and has become synonymous 
with the ancient Driijas. Their worship is inexorably 
and unconditionally forbidden. And the whole myth- 
ology, the still prevailing folk-creed, is carefully and 
purposely ignored; even the sacred tradition is only 
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once alluded to. There is no doubt that the preachers 
of the Zarathushtrian reform aimed at entirely rooting 
out the belief in the Daevas and their worship, and 
substituting for it a belief in Mazda Ahura, with a 
purer form of worship; and in spite of the opposi- 
tion they encountered and the persecution of which 
they complained, they still hoped to attain their end, 
and were confident of the triumph of their cause. 

Was this confidence justified, this hope to be ful- 
filled ? To^’scme extent certainly. The new doctrine 
was accepted where it was at first preached. Tradi- 
tion has preserved the names of several noteworthy 
and influential men who took part in the work. One 
of them, Kava, the wise singer,” Vishtaspa, is even said 
to have been a king. He formed a community which 
indeed adhered faithfully to the precepts of the new 
doctrine, but which must be regarded as having been 
only a small group of believers in the midst of adher- 
ents of the ancient faith, and which was harassed and 
persecuted by them in every possible way. 

At last, however, Mazda- worship was adopted by 
all the Iranian peoples, and even by several other 
tribes, and became the national and state religion, 
perhaps of the Median, and at all events of the Per- 
sian empire. First all the eastern regions, afterwards 
those of the Medes, Persians, Parthians, and Armeni- 
ans, were gradually converted to the Zarathushtrian 
doctrine. But this was not effected except at the cost 

VOL. I. B 
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of its original purity. This is proved by the records 
which form the greater part of the Avesta and are 
written in the later dialect of the language. Several 
of the Daevas, so abhorred by the sacred prophets, 
return : Haoma, the god of the heavenly cup of im- 
naortality, and his representative on earth, the juice 
pressed from the stalks of a sacred plant; Mithra, 
the highest god of the Medes and especially of the 
Persians, the triumphant god of Light, already wor- 
shipped by the Indo-Iranians, and, next *to Varuna, 
by the Vedic Indians; Tistrya, a storm-god, identified 
with the star Sirius; and a number of others. And 
their worship is now not merely tolerated or connived 
at, but is inculcated in hymns composed in their 
honour, is practised under the authority of many 
saints and heroes of antiquity, especially Zarathush- 
tra himself, and is commanded by Ahura Mazda. 
Nay, both of them even practise this cult themselves. 
Several modifications, however, were made in the con- 
ceptions of these gods, and sometimes* the ethical ele- 
ments in their character were placed in the foreground. 
They are no longer called Daevas, and a somewhat 
lame attempt is made to transform them into Zara- 
thushtrian Yazatas. They are ranked below Ahura 
Mazda, whose supremacy is maintained, in theory at 
least, and it is doubtless the rule that they are not to 
receive so great sacrifices as He and his satellites, and 
that they are not to be served in the manner in which 
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the Daevas were worshipped. Yet all this does not 
prevent their service from being revived ; and they are 
really, although people fear to call them so, the same 
Daevas whom the faithful in their creed profess to 
hate, abhor, and abjure. All this shows that it was 
found impossible to root out the folk-creed and the 
folk-religion, and that it was found necessary, in order 
to spread the new doctrine over the whole country and 
to ensure its adoption by all the tribes, to make con- 
cessions to Polytheism and to Idolatry, both of which 
had been at first sternly rejected. All this proves, 
not that an existing lower religion was discarded in 
order to be replaced by a new and higher religion, 
but that the existing religion of Irfin assimilated as 
much as it could from the Zarathushtrian doctrine, 
and thus, although it mutilated the doctrine and 
applied it very imperfectly, was itself reformed and 
proceeded to develop itself in this direction. 

We shall therefore apply the theory of development, 
not to one caTjegory of religions alone, but to all. 
But is not this naturalism, disguised materialism, posi- 
tivism, or whatever other name, hated by the many, 
you choose to give it? In other words, when we re- 
cognise such a development, subjected to certain laws, 
and produced by indwelling forces, do we not deny the 
agency, the revelation, the omnipotence of God ? Hot 
a whit more than by recognising development in the 
external and visible world. It appears to us that 
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God reveals Himself to the devout in the development, 
in the orderly and methodical progress, and in the life 
of religion more perfectly and gloriously than in the 
caprices of an inscrutable arbitrary will. Moreover, 
we are quite aware that science has her limits. She 
can show where there is growth, she can prove develop- 
ment and thereby explain phenomena, — that is her 
duty. But to explain how development takes place, 
what growth and life really are, is beyond her power, 
and is an insoluble mystery for even the profoundest 
science. What we vindicate for our science as her right 
is to trace the life of religion in its progress, and even 
to mount to its fountainhead, but she does not stir 
a single step beyond her own province, and leaves all 
religious convictions untouched. 

Be it so. Science wishes to learn the origin and 
nature of religion. But need I for this purpose trace 
religion throughout its whole development? W'hy 
need I go back so far, and dwell so long on the study 
of the lower religions, when I possess the highest and 
the best, and know this from my own experience? 
And when I wish to know whence religion proceeds 
is it not enough for me to observe man, the religious 
people I see around me, people on the plane of the 
present development, and then as a self-conscious 
being look within myself and examine my own inmost 
nature ? That is certainly necessary, but not sufficient 
let us admit that the most highly developed form of 
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religion best reveals the nature of religion. Let us 
assume that our form is the highest, as indeed every 
one thinks who sincerely believes in his religion, 
whether he be Mohammedan or Christian, Buddhist 
or Brahman, Zarathushtrian or Confucian. You and 
I are convinced that the purest and most genuinely 
human form of religion has been brought to light by 
the Gospel. But may it not be a blind faith? In 
the religion in which we have been brought up, the 
religion of ^ our fathers, the religion of our youth, we 
have found consolation and strength, a light upon 
our path, a stimulus to all that is good and great ; we 
are grateful for it, and we have learned to love it ; and 
so long as it is the source of our higher life and our 
purest happiness we shall never forsake it. 

But others too have found the same in their religion. 
And the only inference we can draw from this is that 
our religion is the best for us, and theirs for them, from 
different points of view. Science may respect these 
beliefs, and e’^en recognise their relative rights, but 
cannot allow them the validity of proofs. She desires 
to know and account for every conviction. And how 
can I know whether a religion is the highest without 
comparing it with others? And even if I have dis- 
covered by comparison what form of religion best 
expresses the highest stage the development of religion 
can attain, this would still be insufiScient. What 
we are concerned with in the last instance — a know- 
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ledge of the fixed, permanent, and unchangeable ele- 
ment in religion, and of its essential characteristics — 
we can only attain by gleaning it from the different 
forms which religion has assumed throughout the whole 
course of the world's history. In order to understand 
anything thoroughly we must know how it has come 
to be what we now perceive it to be. No knowledge 
of man is possible without embryology and biology. 
No knowledge of religion is possible without a know- 
ledge of its origin and growth. • 

In the study of the development of religion, to which 
the following lectures will be devoted, we must attend 
to two distinct matters: first, to the various steps of 
development, usually so called ; and secondly, to the 
directions in which religions develop in different sur- 
roundings and different periods. 

The expression steps " or stages," though conveni- 
ent, is not very accurate, as it indicates a succession 
of things placed one above another, not emanating from 
and growing out of each other, which^is the process 
we mean. I should therefore prefer the term /Jb6p(j>ac, 
or forms of existence," which conveys the idea more 
accurately, and I therefore call this first part of our 
scientific - philosophical task the morphological part. 
Anthropological-historical research has already paved 
the way for us by its morphological classification of 
religions; and this, therefore, we must first consider. 
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Our proper task will then be to show how one form 
not merely succeeds but grows out of another, and 
in such a way that the more developed form contains 
nothing essential that cannot be found, though in less 
perfect shape, or merely as a germ, in all the preceding 
forms from the very first. 

What we mean by directions of development requires 
further explanation. It does not invariably, or even 
generally, happen that one religion is wholly trans- 
formed into another; but from the old form, either 
simultaneously or successively, proceed various new 
forms, which then develop, sometimes for centuries, 
independently and side by side. Each of these forms, 
by a one-sided elaboration of one leading religious 
idea, contributes to religious development ; none of 
them singly, but all taken together, represent the 
religion of a period in the history of mankind. Such 
a one-sided elaboration of a single root- idea to its 
utmost consequences is necessary to make it the in- 
alienable properJ:y of mankind, and at the same time, 
by its very one-sidedness, to awaken the need for 
other, and not less essential, elements of religion 
which it has for a time forced into the background. 
Thus we see arising from one and the same Judaism 
the three different parties of the Sadducees, the Phari- 
sees, and the Essenes, and after them Christianity 
itself; and so, too, from one Vedic religion there 
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spring up, among others, the Purva and the IJttara- 
the ritual school and the speculative re- 
spectively. So, too, the East-Aryan religion divides 
into the Indian and the Iranian religions, very dif- 
ferent from the outset, but afterwards rendered hos- 
tile by the Zarathushtrian reform. And so, lastly, 
to take but one more example among many, the 
early Christian, post-apostolic Church is sundered into 
Eastern and Western Christianity; and the Eoman 
Catholic Church afterwards gives birth to the great 
Protestant communities, each of these laying stress 
on some special principle to which that Church had 
not done justice. We may here also use the figure 
of a river forking into two or more branches, which 
then run their separate courses until they empty 
themselves into the ocean or else reunite. Thus the 
Indian and Iranian religions remain separate down 
to the present day, and it is unlikely that they will 
reunite; while on the other hand we see the two 
great main streams of the Semitic^ And the Aryan 
religious development coalescing in Christianity. We 
shall, however, in the sequel have an opportunity of 
explaining this further. It is only after we have 
done this that we shall be able to inquire by what 
laws or fixed rules the development of the human 
mind is governed, and how far they are applicable 
to religion, in order that, in conclusion, and as the 
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crown of all, we may try to answer the question 
— wherein the development of religion essentially 
consists. 

On the route I have thus sketched I hope to be 
accompanied by your indulgent interest to the end. 

I 

/ 
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STAGES OE DEVELOPMENT — THE LOWEST NATURE- 
RELIGIONS. 

I MUST now endeavour to sketch for you the phases of 
the development of religion which arise out of one 
another. Our starting-point is the morphological 
classification of religions, as attempted by the votaries 
of their comparative study. It is impossible to ignore 
it, but we can only attach to it a relative value. 
Such a classification is attended with great difficulties. 
That it has generally been a failure, that, for example, 
' classifications like those of Hegel havp now become 
quite useless, was not the fault of the thinkers them- 
selves, whose genius and learning deserve our admira- 
tion, but arose from the fact that the data at their 
command were very imperfect. And even now that 
new discoveries in the historic and archaeological 
domains have succeeded and even superseded each 
other so rapidly during the last few decades, thus 
greatly extending our knowledge — now that various 
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important religions of antiquity, about which nothing 
was formerly known beyond what classical writers 
mentioned incidentally, have become familiar to us 
from the rich literature of the oriental peoples them- 
selves, from the Veda and the Avesta, from texts in 
cuneiform character and in hieroglyphics — even now it 
is difficult to guard against arbitrary and fanciful con- 
clusions. The very increase of our knowledge enables 
us to see clearly how many gaps still remain, and how 
often we must content ourselves with names and with 
phenomena, without possessing any clue to their 
original import and significance. All classifications of 
religion are thus provisional. Their boundaries cannot 
be sharply defined. Tn one religion the doctrine will 
be found specially developed, while the ritual is back- 
ward, in others the reverse will be the case. Some 
religions belong, in successive periods of their existence, 
to very different categories of development; and such 
must of course be ranked with those whose level they 
reached when in their prime. But it must not be 
forgotten that the highly civilised religions of the 
leading nations were not less rude and primitive in the 
periods of their inception than the cults of the bar- 
barians which they despised as superstitions. What a 
world-wide difference between the still half-animistic 
Zeus of Dodona and of Arcadia and the Homeric, at 
whose frown Olympus trembled, and who invited all 
the powers in heaven and earth to measure themselves 
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with him in order to show them that he was stronger 
than all of them put together 1 What a difference 
between the H^ra of Argos, who was little more than a 
fetish, and the goddess full of majesty, worthily chosen 
to be the consort of the greatest of the gods, to be 
united with him in chaste though not always peaceful 
marriage ! What a gulf between the rude boorish 
religion of the ancient Eomans and the worship of 
J iipiter 0. M. Capitolinus, to whose temple the noble 
Scipio Africanns went up every morning •in order to 
prepare himself for his daily tasks, and who for a long 
period beheld the whole civilised world at his feet! 
And, on the other hand, how many religions are there 
whose history is hidden from us, which we know in 
their period of decline only and therefore rank as 
among the least developed, but which perhaps once 
occupied a far higher level? 

We must therefore be modest and cautious in our 
classification, and avoid systematising too rigidly. It 
is not, however, impossible to discover certain types 
which show different degrees of development. There 
will at once occur to the attentive observer the two 
distinctly different main types alluded to in my first 
lecture. I mean those described by Whitney as un- 
consciously growing, and distinguished by him from 
those instituted by individual founders, which are not 
materially different from those called naturalistic and 
supra-naturalistic by the well-known German phil- 
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osopher Ed. von Hartmann, and which I prefer to 
characterise as the nature - religions and the ethical 
religions.^ Although the Master of Balliol (Professor 
Edward Caird, formerly of the University of Glasgow), 
in his admirable Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of St Andrews, has selected the more ab- 
stract philosophical terms ''objective” and "subjec- 
tive,” he indicates in the main the same two categories. 
He adds, however, a third stage of development, in 
which the objective and subjective are combined, and 
of which he makes Christianity the sole representative. 
But if I understand him aright, the idea which has 
been called too good to be true — the conception of God 
as the Being who is at once the source, the sustaining 
power, and the goal of our spiritual life, as Him "in 
whom we live and move and have our being,” who 
dwells in the ocean, the sun, and the air, and even in 
the spirit of man — forms, indeed, the foundation of 
Christianity, but is only now beginning to realise itself 
in that religion fis the only one possible for the modern 
world. This is one of the subtle observations, so sug- 
gestive, so profitable for farther investigation, in which 
his book abounds. We cannot discuss it further at 
present, but must do so afterwards. We shall then 
see whether, in accordance with this idea, there is any 
ground for adding a third type to the two main types 
into which all the historical and the existing religions 
^ ^ Encyclopgedia Britanmca,’ art. Religions.'’ 
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are dividecl — a type which, potentially but only latently 
present in Christianity, forms the embryo of the re- 
ligion of the future. Suffice it meanwhile to note that, 
while making this suggestion, Professor Caird does not 
seriously dispute the classification of the historical and 
still existing religions under two leading types. Nor 
do we feel constrained to give up our classification in 
favour of one proposed by Professor von Siebeck in his 
'Lehrbuch der Eeligionsphilosophie ' a few years ago. 
He tries to distinguish several religions which we class 
among the nature-religions, and even one which cer- 
tainly belongs to the category of religions founded by 
means of a reform, or ethical religions, from both of 
the main types, and he calls them “ morality-religions.’^ 
But he himself makes a number of reservations: the 
Deity in this class still remains in the service of the 
world ; monotheism is intermediate, because fancy is 
still allowed undue scope; the mythical still prevails 
over the ethical, and the mythical development of the 
evil spirits impairs the dignity and pdwer of the good. 
In a word, as he himself describes them, they are just 
those semi-ethical nature - religions which we deem 
them to be ; and he admits that the whole class forms 
a transitional stage only ( Ucbergangsgelilde). In fact, 
his classification is closely bound up with his concep- 
tion of religion as '‘world-negation” {WeUver7idmmg), 
which is really applicable to one set of religions only, 
and with which on the whole I cannot agree. 
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It is one of the most certain facts established by 
historical investigation that there is nowhere in the 
whole history of the development of religion so dis- 
tinct a cleavage, so sharp a demarcation, as between 
what we have called the nature and the ethical reli- 
gions. In the case of the latter we feel at once that 
there has been a new departure, that an entirely new 
order of things supersedes the old. Wherever one 
nature-religion or one ethical religion (as we shall 
meanwhile " continue to call them) merges in another 
of like kind, the transition is generally gradual, some- 
times hardly perceptible, and only noticeable in the 
later development, or at all events it is not the result 
of a violent change. But the substitution of ethical 
religions for nature-religions is, as a rule, the result of 
a revolution, or at least of an intentional reform. Yet 
the former have undoubtedly developed out of the 
latter. They have long, in embryonic condition, slum- 
bered in the bosom of the nature-religions, where they 
have gradually* matured before they saw the light ; 
but their birth comes as a surprise, a catastrophe. 
And as soon as they come into existence they assume 
an attitude of opposition to the prevailing religion. 
They sometimes try to disguise this from themselves 
and from others, and honestly think that they are 
merely restoring the ancient faith, or reviving some 
truth, once confessed, but misunderstood and forgotten. 
This may be partly the case, but in part they are new 
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and nnheard-of. Nor is the existing religion misled. 
She feels that her life is at stake, that it is a struggle 
for existence, that if the new religion gains the day she 
will have to quit the field; and she therefore obsti- 
nately opposes her rival, persecutes its adherents, and 
strives by violent measures, and with the aid of the 
State, or of the populace, or of both together, to strangle 
it in its birth. Conversely, if she fails, and the ethical 
religion has triumxAed, the latter in her turn becomes 
the persecutor; she jealously guards agaihst any re- 
vival of the worship of the powers of nature, which in 
her view have become evil demons ; and if she cannot 
abolish them without losing her hold over the people, 
or seeing her influence diminish, she tries to transform 
the powers of darkness into angels of light. No doubt, 
even where new tendencies show themselves within 
the pale of ethical religions, the same strife, the same 
bloody persecution, often takes place ; but this is only 
an after-result of the first war, for the real conflict is 
always between the ethical and the naturalistic prin- 
ciples. Historical examples abound. Let me remind 
you how the Zarathushtrian prophets complained of 
being persecuted by the Daeva worshippers, and then, 
after their own triumph, strove to exterminate them ; 
how Mosaism fought against the gods of Canaan ; how 
He who came with a message of peace was yet well 
aware that He brought not peace but a sword. 

Most investigators therefore agree, their differences 
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being more apparent than real, in recognising the two 
main forms of religious development, if we may judge 
from the different names they give them ; but when it 
comes to be a question of characterising them, their 
opinions differ widely. As to the first form they are 
pretty well agreed. Whether we speak of religions 
as “the unconscious growth of generations,’* or of 
naturalistic or nature-religions, it comes to much the 
same thing. But in defining the second form of re- 
ligions the r-uthorities differ considerably, though not 
perhaps so seriously as it would appear. Von Hart- 
mann calls them supra-naturalistic, in simple contradis- 
tinction to the naturalistic, and fairly enough, inasmuch 
as the gods at this stage are really elevated above 
nature. But the term has long been used by theo- 
logians in a somewhat different sense, and is therefore 
unsatisfactory, as it may lead to misunderstanding. 
Moreover, in my opinion, it is not applicable to all the 
higher religions, such as the pantheistic and akosmistic 
systems of India^ Nor does the term “ subjective,” in 
opposition to “ objective,”* seem to me sufficiently clear 
and distinctive, and besides it is too abstractly philo- 
sophical. Siebeck calls the highest religions “ religions 
of redemption.” But in the narrower sense this 
designation applies only to the Indian religions and 
to the special Pauline form of Christianity, Moreover, 
there is a world- wide difference between the Brahmanic 
and Buddhistic mohsha, with its various synonyms, 
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which puts an end to “ rebirth’s circling stream,” and 
the Pauline apolytrdsis, which is a redemption from 
sm. If, on the other hand, we take the word redemp- 
tion in its general sense of “release from the bonds 
and miseries of the finite, intellectual, and ethical as 
well as physical,” this is not the aim of one class or 
type of religion only, but is common to all. The word 
therefore expresses either too little or too much. 

I have long been in the habit of calling the second 
type of religions the ethical, and, after having repeat- 
edly tested the term by the facts and maturely recon- 
sidered it, I propose to adhere to it. We cannot express 
everything that distinguishes one group of phenomena, 
or one step of development, from others in a single 
word. If we attempted to do so we should have to use 
some lengthy and awkward periphrasis. Thus the re- 
ligions in question are often characterised by a spirit- 
ualism exaggerated to one-sidedness, so that they might 
fairly enough be called spiritualistic. With still better 
reason they might be named religions^ of revelation, for ■ 
although the nature-gods also reveal themselves in’dif- 
ferent ways, and make their will known by word and 
sign, the idea only attains full clearness and maturity 
m the ethical religions ; for in these an appeal is made 
for the first time to a special revelation vouchsafed by 
the Divinity once for all, communicated to man by a 
divine ambassador, recorded in sacred writ, and thus 
made the foundation on which the whole religion rests. 
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Spiritual-ethical religions of revelation would thus he 
the complete name for this category. But their chief 
and most characteristic element is always the ethical. 
They have all sprung from an ethical awakening. A 
more or less lofty ethical ideal is the aim they all have 
in view, an ideal far removed from the existing world, 
hut which will be attained in the distant future, either 
on earth or with God in heaven, as it once became 
flesh, and lived in him who revealed it to man. And 
the moral laws are now no longer placed merely side by 
side with religion, as if one could quite well be religious 
without them, but they are inseparably bound up with 
it ; they are the laws of God Himself, obedience to 
which He rewards and the violation of which He 
_ punishes, and, from a higher point of view, the neglect 
of which IS a rupture of communion with Him, because 
they are not arbitrarily imposed by Him, but are an 
emanation of His very nature. Or, to express the 
matter in more abstract philosophical form, the subjec- 
tive moral ideal i^ objectivised in, or projected into, the 
conception of God. We shall therefore continue to call 
this type of religions the Ethical, a term which best 
expresses their leading characteristic. 

Having thus defined the two main categories, to one 
or other of which all the historical and the still existing 
religions belong, we must now inquire how each of 
these categories may be further subdivided. It need 
hardly be said that among nature-religions, and also 
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among ethical religions, there are always differences, 
and sometimes great differences, in their state of devel- 
opment. The religions of the Negroes and Kedskins are 
just as much nature-religions as the Babylonian, the 
Vedic, and the Greek ; yet what an immeasurable dis- 
tance there is between the first and the last of these ! 
The same, though in less measure, may be said of the 
ethical religions. A complete description of all the 
variations would be out of place here, and perhaps in 
the present state of our study it would be rash and 
hazardous. We shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
leading examples. 

The lowest Nature-Eeligions known to us correspond 
to the needs of the childhood of humanity, as that 
period is presented to us by the latest anthropological 
research. If we call them animistic, to use the com- 
mon term, it is not because we regard Animism as a 
religion, but solely because religion, like the whole life 
of primitive man, is dominated by Animism. Animism 
— and I cannot speak of it without mentioning the name 
of the author who first threw clear light on the subject, 
I mean Dr E. B. Tylor, Professor in the IJniversity of 
Oxford — Animism is really a kind of childish phil- 
osophy which seeks to explain all the phenomena in 
and around man. Professor von Siebeck describes it 
accurately, though rather abstractly, as a primitive 
mythicising, springing from a primitive use of the 
intellect, which tries to discover in nature all kinds of 
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useful causal relations ; and he does not discern in this 
the sole source of the most elementary religious con- 
ceptions, but believes that certain emotions produced 
by observing the phenomena of nature also contributed 
to their formation. In less philosophical but more 
intelligible form, I would describe Animism as a belief 
that everything that lives, as well as what primitive 
man regards as living because it moves, or because he 
thinks that a certain power emanates from it, is ani- 
mated by a blinking, feeling, willing spirit, differing 
from the human in degree and power only. He nat- 
urally ascribes such a spirit or soul, such an anima, 
only to objects from which he receives an impression — 
to the beast of prey, which he fears, but whose strength 
and agility he admires because superior to his own ; to 
the domestic animal that serves him ; to the tree whose 
fruit revives him, whose shade refreshes him, and in 
whose rustling foliage he hears the voices of spirits; 
to the rushing brook, and to the immeasurable, roaring, 
menacing ocean; to the lofty mountain which arrests 
the beneficent rain-clouds, and whose mysteries inspire 
him with awe ; to the luminaries and all the phenomena 
of the heavens, especially those that move, in particular 
the moon, that great enchantress who ever changes her 
form ; most of all, perhaps, to the spectacle of a storm, 
when the gale sweeps away and destroys everything 
before it, when the voice of the thunder terrifies him 
and the lightning-flash threatens to kill him ; and lastly 
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even to the falling stone, to the leaf shaken by the 
wind — to everythiug, in short, which seems to him 
strange and striking, and which he associates with any 
event in his own life, and especially with any danger 
or disaster that threatens or overtakes him. Will he 
worship them, will he enter into relations with them 
like that of a servant to a master, or a subject to a 
prince ? That depends on circumstances. Only — for 
primitive man is as selfish as an untrained child — only 
when he has any interest in doing so, only when he is 
satisfied that the object in question is more powerful 
than he, and that he has something to hope or to fear 
from it. An anchor is washed up on the African coast. 
Such an object has never been seen there before. The 
natives approach it cautiously ; but when it lies quiet 
and hurts nobody, they suspend their judgment and go 
away. But some freethinker of the kraal has observed 
that it is made of iron, and as he is just in want of a 
bit of iron, he ventures to break off a fluke of the 
anchor. Just as he is busy forging it, an accident 
happens to him and he dies. And now the matter is 
clear. In the unknown object dwells a spirit, which 
has thus avenged the insult offered to it, and henceforth 
the spirit is propitiated with gifts and sacrifices. So, 
too, the camel came to be regarded by a Siberian tribe 
as the sinall-pox demon, because just when that animal 
had appeared among them for the first time with a 
passing caravan the small-pox broke out. And had not 
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the beast itself two huge lumps on its back ? Similarly 
the horse, introduced into America by Europeans, was 
regarded by the Mexicans as the image of the thunder- 
god because they attributed to it the deadly effect of 
the firearms of the Spanish horsemen. Such examples 
might be endlessly multiplied. 

But this does not imply, or even remotely suggest, 
that religion arose out of Animism. Hazy philo- 
sophers and theologians, whose zeal is only equalled 
by their ignorance, have imputed to me the view 
that religion began with the worship of any chance 
stock or stone. We are convinced, however, that 
people never began by worshipping stocks or stones 
or any other visible object, but invariably the spirit 
or being they believed to be embodied in the object. 
This is the more certain because, if their prayers are 
unanswered, or their sacrifices prove fruitless, when 
their disasters continue and the supposed tutelary 
spirits thus show themselves powerless, the idol is 
chastised and cast aside. Idolatry, the adoration and 
worship of the objects themselves, and not of the 
spirit supposed to dwell in them, is never the original 
form of religion ; the ignorant many may naturally 
confound the two things, but this is always an error, 
a degeneration. The question as to the origin of 
religion is not of a historical or archaeological nature, 
but is purely psychological, and is quite distinct from 
the inquiry as to the oldest form of religion. If we 
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call this form animistic, we by no means imply that 
religion has sprung from Animism, but merely that 
its first manifestations are dominated by Animism, 
that being the form of thought natural to primitive 
man. 

Prom Animism, as the general form of thought by 
which all the lower nature-religions are determined, 
I distinguish, as a special manifestation, a form to 
which the term is sometimes limited, but which I 
prefer for the sake of clearness to call ''Spiritism — 
a belief that the spirits are not bound to a certain 
body, but may quit it at pleasure, that they may 
roam on earth or in the air, “whether of their own 
motion, or ^because bewitched by magic and there- 
fore compelled,” that they can appear to the living 
in ethereal-material shape, and that they sometimes 
take up their abode for a time or permanently in 
some living or lifeless body other than the one they 
have quitted. This Spiritism is a higher form of 
development than Animism. It is cthe application, 
according to primitive reasoning, which cannot dis- 
tinguish between the subjective and the objective, of 
personal experience to the existing belief that every- 
thing has its cause in the will of an indwelling spirit, 
just as self-conscious as the human spirit — a belief 
which may be called Polyzoism, to distinguish it 
from the more developed * Spiritism. In his dreams, 
in his states of ecstasy, sometimes produced by the 
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use of intoxicants, or in waking visions, although his 
body remains in the same place, the warrior has gone 
forth on the war-path, the hunter has secured a rich 
booty in the happy hunting-fields, the sorcerer or 
medicine-man has ascended up into heaven or de- 
scended into the depths of the earth. Or again his 
dead relations, heroes of olden time, higher spirits, 
have themselves appeared and spoken to him, have 
admonished, punished, comforted, encouraged him. Can 
he doubt that all this has really happened ? Between 
fancy and reality the primitive man knows no dis- 
tinction. He can only account for these apparitions 
by assuming that the spirit temporarily quits the 
body and leads an independent existence. States of 
unconsciousness and of apparent death confirm his 
belief. The soul has then manifestly left the body, 
although soon to resume its place. And so, when 
death has actually occurred, he invites — as the Chinese 
ritual expressly prescribes on the death of the em- 
peror — the departed soul to a speedy return. He 
assumes that this is always possible, and he therefore 
furnishes the tombs of his dead with all that they 
may find needful and comfortable. If he observes 
that the soul still remains absent, he infers that 
the spirit of the deceased has entered a higher order 
of beings, and he then accords to him an adoration, 
perhaps less frequent, but more fervently religious, 
than he does to the higher spirits. 
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I liave called Spiritism a higher development of 
Animism, of which Poljzoism, or what in philosophy 
is termed Hylozoism, would then be a lower grade. 
And indeed the formation of such conceptions, fan- 
tastic as they seem to ns, and as they in practice 
really are, requires a more advanced thinking faculty 
than the most primitive races can be credited with. 
It assumes at least an awakened consciousness of the 
superiority of the soul to the body and of its relative 
independence. Animism has been in this form at 
least a step in advance, and in its own way, and 
within its’ own limits, has disclosed a portion of 
truth to our uncivilised ancestors. Applied to their 
religious conceptions and observances, Spiritism has 
in these also been conducive to progress. For by 
Spiritism the powers which were seen working in the 
phenomena of nature, in man and beast, which were 
supposed to dwell in other objects, and which were 
worshipped as living beings, were severed from their 
connection with fixed phenomena, aiidl thus raised 
above them to greater independence. Spiritism hks 
awakened the consciousness that in the adored be- 
ings their spirit is the essential thing, the permanent 
element throughout all their changes ; and it has thus 
paved the way for that religions Spiritualism, which 
culminates in the beautiful saying that ''God is a 
spirit, and whosoever worships Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth/' And thus, though in 
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childlike and unsophisticated form, it has proclaimed 
a great truth. 

This view of Spiritism afibrds a key for the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which forms its reverse side, 
and whicli has been named Fetishism. The origin of 
the word is well known. When the Portuguese first 
came in contact with the ISTegroes, they saw them 
carrying about certain objects, depositing or hanging 
them up in sacred places, or collecting them in great 
huts; and they discovered that the natives ascribed 
special magic virtue to these objects, and that they 
expected through their agency blessings of every kind, 
protection from danger, and, above all, the acquisition 
of the magic power itself. They therefore called these 
objects feitigo, a word derived from the medheval Latin 
factitkis, endowed with magic power.” In this form 
the practice is purely ISTigritian, and is far from being 
in vogue among all the other African peoples. Among 
the southern races it hardly occurs at all. But the 
term Fetishism has been extended from this IsTigritic 
form to a number of other more or less cognate notions 
and customs, such as the Polynesian Taboo, the Ameri- 
can Toteniism, the use of amulets, the worship of the 
images and relics of saints, and, in short, to idolatry in 
general, to which, however, it has only in part given 
rise. President de Brosses wrote a work in the last 
century, called 'Du culte des Dieux fetiches,' which 
achieved great success, though his conception of the 
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system rests on an inherent contradiction (eontracUctio 
in tmnmis), because the peculiarity of a fetish consists 
in the fact, not that it is itself a spirit, still less a god, 
but that it is the tenipoi'ary or accidental embodiment 
of a spirit. Professor Pritz Schultze has endeavoured 
to give the widest extension to the idea by including 
under it the whole of nature - mythology, and even 
regarding as fetishes all the phenomena of the firma- 
ment — sun, moon, stars, clouds, even mountains, lakes, 
and rivers — and, in short, everything which •primitive 
man has made an object of adoration. And while 
some scholars believe Fetishism to be the oldest 
form of religion, others regard it as nothing but 
a sad degeneration and aberration of the human 
mind. 

One could almost wish that a term which has given 
rise to so great confusion of ideas were banished for ever 
from our science. Let us at least try to keep it within 
its proper limits. I have called it the reverse side of 
Spiritism. Observe what I mean by thisr. When the 
spirits can choose at pleasure all kinds of objects as 
their dwellings, it follows that the objects which they 
are believed to have chosen, which are animated by 
them and endowed with their power, are not only to 
be treated with respect, but to be carefully preserved, 
guarded, and if possible even carried about on the 
person, in order that the wearer may be sure of their 
protection wherever he happens to he. Man's longing 
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to feel near his god, and his god near him, is coimiion 
to all living religions. The primitive man, however, 
desires a tangible proof of this. In his Fetishism, 
Totemism, or other cognate system, is thus disclosed, 
according to his stage of development, a longing of the 
religious soul which deserves our respect. It cannot, 
of course, be denied, and all who know mankind will 
expect, that this use may be attended with abuse, as 
indeed even the most sacred things are liable to be 
abused, and that the system has often degenerated into 
childish, silly, and even revolting superstition. Yet, in 
itself and originally, it is not a degeneration, but a 
necessary transitional phase, in the growth of religion. 
If, on the one hand, it has led to revolting idolatry, 
there has, on the other, been elicited from it, by poetry 
and the fine arts, a rich symbolism which forms an 
important element in the language of religion, and 
which is not even confined to that sphere. Your 
Union- Jack and our Tricolour are looked upon by the 
ifegroes as sacred fetishes. And so they are in the 
noblest sense. They are emblems of our nationality 
and independence ; in distant regions they are visible 
reminders of our country ; and we are ready to defend 
them to the death. In short, the so-called Fetishism 
is the reverse, and, as we are not yet spirits, but 
sensuous beings, the necessary corrective of Spiritism,; 
but, seeing that it was called into life by Spiritism, 
which itself shows considerable progress in develop- 
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meiit, it cannot have been, any more than Spiritism, 
the earliest form of religion. 

If I am now to endeavour to characterise the lower 
nature-religions, I shall only be able to treat of the 
second of the classes named. For the first belongs to 
a prehistoric condition, which we may postulate as 
probable, but cannot describe. All the present and 
past religions which have been dominated by Animism, 
and have been brought to light by anthropological and 
historical research, must be classed with the ispiritistic- 
fetishistic. Those on a lower level tliat still sporadi- 
cally survive have not been sufficiently studied to 
enable us to speak of them with certainty. 

In this phase of religious development the concep- 
tions, or what can only yet with certain reservation be 
termed the religious doctrine, occur in a fluid condition. 
This is the period of myth - formation. One myth 
supersedes the other; they go from mouth to mouth, 
but still in the form of folk-narratives and proverbs, 
gradually modified, purposely or unconsciously sup- 
plemented, and applied now to one, now to another 
of the adored beings. Thus they are, for the most part, 
handed down as a family heritage from generation to 
generation; but means of defining this tradition and 
preserving it entire are lacking. Nor was any need of 
this felt as yet. In none of the nature-religions do we 
meet with anything like a doctrine to which one must 
cling as a revealed truth, and even in the highest of 
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them such doctrines are still in their infancy ; nor can 
they in the least degree be expected at this stage. ISTay, 
we look in vain even for a sacred tradition with de- 
finite outlines. The only point in which these primitive 
peoples seem to have been a little more steadfast was 
the observance of the ancient customs in vogue in the 
family or tribe, yet without much nicety or exactitude, 
and without guarding against the introduction of new 
or foreign elements. 

The beings worshipped are unlimited in number, 
always liable to increase, and without anything like 
a fisied order of precedence. Some of course are prom- 
inent above others because they represent and protect 
important interests of their worshippers, because their 
power is more formidable, their province more exten- 
sive, or because they belong to a more eminent family 
or a more powerful tiibe. People even had a vague 
idea of the unity of this higher order of beings, and 
used some word to express that idea (as the Wong 
of jthe hTegroesi, the Wakon or Rnakan of the Ameri- 
cans, the Num or Ynm of the Ural- Altaians). But 
the world of spirits is still just as little organised as 
the primitive peoples themselves. All the spirits, 
even the highest, are hut mighty magicians, mighty 
through their magic, sometimes beneficent according 
to their fancy or caprice, but always feared. They 
cannot yet be called gods, as their personality is still 
too undefined. "Where this, however, seems to be the 
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case, as with the Finns, the influence of the more 
developed religion of some neighbouring nation, in 
this case the Scandinavian, is traceable; or else the 
religion has already approached the confines of a higher 
period of development, as in the case of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. 

As the spirits revered are still magicians, so the 
manner of their veneration may be described as mag- 
ical, although prayers, gifts, and sacrifices are not 
lacking. An attempt is often made to play .off* another 
magic power against theirs. People seek the help 
and alliance of one set in order to prevail over the 
others. By dancing, music, noise, and shouts they 
strive to ward off the dreaded powers, and by rich 
offerings to strengthen and propitiate the protecting 
ones. To this end they make human sacrifices 
to the gods of war. The more they reinforce the 
heavenly army, the better it will be able to secure 
victory for their tribe and people; and on the same 
principle they present thank - offerings of prisoners 
of war, just as they give some distinguished chieftain 
a numerous retinue of women and servants to bear 
him company on his journey to the world of spirits. 
These bloody rites must not be judged by our moral 
standard. They were not inspired by cruelty or blood- 
thirstiness, though in later times they were abused. 
Primitive man feels the terror of death no more than 
a child. Dying is simply passing into another and 
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even higher state. Between the world of spirits and 
that of man there is constant intercourse, and the 
boundaries are undefined. The intercourse between 
them is childlike, familiar, and confidential, remind- 
ing us of what we sometimes observe in the case of 
simple, worthy, pious people of our own days. The 
spiritual beings are more powerful, and therefore must 
be revered; they are not wiser, for the term is still 
too high, but more cunning, and therefore people 
must be cautious in dealing with them, though they 
do not scruple on occasion to overreach them, as was 
done by Ifuma Pompilius in the well-known narrative 
of Ovid. But of moral loftiness, of holiness, majesty, 
there is as yet not a trace. People speak of them and 
to them as if to older and more experienced friends, 
who are bound to advise and help, provided they re- 
ceive all that they can claim. They invite them to 
their common table, spread banquets for them, and 
prepare a good place for them in their houses; and 
if they do not « obtain the blessings they expected, 
such as the longed-for rain, then, confounding subject 
and object, appearance and reality, they fancy that, 
by disguising themselves so as to personate the mighty 
spirit, and by imitating his actions, they will bring 
about the desired result. 

The nature-religions which still occupy the mythopoeic 
level may therefore best be defined as unorganised magi- 
cal polydaemonisms under the domination of Animism. 
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I should not like to close this discussion without 
again at least mentioning the question whether all 
the higher religions have passed through this rudi- 
mentary stage of development, a question about which 
one may have an opinion, but to which history gives 
no answer. Hitherto anthropologists, inythologists, 
and of course advocates of the theory of evolution, 
have pretty generally answered this question in the 
affirmative. They point to the numerous traces of 
Animism, and especially of Spiritism, in the mytho- 
logy and cult of every one of the higher nature -re- 
ligions, and to ideas and usages which still survive 
in the ethical religions descended from the natural; 
and they are of opinion that these facts can only be 
accounted for by assuming that they originated in an 
earlier phase of the nature-religions. But some recent 
authors dispute this. They maintain that the cause 
of the phenomenon mentioned must be sought for in 
the intercourse and fusion of peoples, whereby anim- 
istic fancies and observances crept into religions which 
had hitherto been entirely free from such superstition. 
Especially where a primitive and backward people 
has been subjected by conquest to the domination of 
a small minority, the latter, in order to enforce their 
authority, have been obliged to make concessions to 
the ancient magical rites so dear to their subjects, 
and to admit such rites to the new religion estab- 
lished by law. This is not impossible; but I con- 
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fess it seems to me in the highest degree improb- 
able. The survivals of magic Spiritism are much too 
widely diffused to be explained by absorption or as- 
similation. Were such the case, we should surely find 
somewhere in the world some nation or tribe which 
had resisted these pernicious influences and had 
guarded its religion against the invasion of all foreign 
elements. And above all it would require to be 
shown how the confusion of imagination and reality, 
of subject lind object, came so generally to affect 
people who knew perfectly well the distinction be- 
tween them, and how, not in a particular case or by 
a mere coincidence, but almost universally, people came 
to adopt ideas and practices which must have seemed 
to them, crude and senseless, out of accord with their 
system, and out of all harmony with their spiritual 
wants. I therefore await more cogent reasons before 
abandoning my opinion that the whole of mankind, as 
well as every individual man, must have passed through 
the stage of childhood. 

Be this as it may, it is a fact that in the animistic 
nature-religions all the forms of worship which recur 
later in the higher nature-r^igions as constant and 
permanent elements are already present in embryo. 
The whole mythology of polytheism, however much 
transformed by the poets into poetical narratives 
(fivOoL, f alulae), and reduced by the sacerdotal schools 
to a theological system, is already involved in the 
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apparently crude, but sometimes very reasonable, ideas 
formed by primitive man regarding the powers of 
nature. This probably affords an explanation, and 
in some sense a justification, of much that is enig- 
matical in the god-lore of antiquity, of much in it 
that has shocked philosophers and moralists, the often 
strange attributes of some of the gods, their meta- 
morphoses, their endless dissensions, their marriages, 
love-affairs and intrigues — in short, everything which 
it is difficult to suppose really ascribed bj a people 
on a high plane of civilisation to the gods they wor- 
shipped. And in fact, when attributed to gods, all 
these things are very strange. But as a primitive 
description of nature, in which the powers of nature 
are conceived as willing and thinking beings, but are 
not yet embodied in human form, the system exactly 
corresponds with the degree of development attained 
by the framers of these nature-myths. I do not deny 
that a number of new myths may have sprung up, 
mainly born of poetic fancy, subsequently to the 
ancient period. But I believe such cases to be ex- 
ceptional, and that further research will prove these 
apparently new creations to be adaptations of older 
models and not original. The mythical material was 
woven up, it was freely used, by poets, sages, and 
sacerdotal schools, and adapted to their higher and 
more anthropomorphised gods and to the requirements 
of a higher civilisation; but the marks of its origin 
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could not entirely be obliterated. And the root-idea 
of all mythology — that the causes of everything that 
affects human life and welfare must be sought for in 
the agency of indwelling, willing powers, pursuing a 
fixed purpose, untrammelled by the limitations of the 
finite world, entirely free in their movements, and 
endowed with great magical power — this root-idea, at 
all events, dates from the ancient period. 

This applies to cult no less than to doctrine. There 
we find sacrifices, accompanied by prayers, sacred say- 
ings, and songs, to which magical power is attributed, 
and the magical observances which form the germ of * 
all the symbolical and dramatic features of the later 
cult. There, too, we see the ever-burning fire, kindled 
and purified in accordance with ancient fashion. There 
already we encounter the belief that, by self-denial, 
abstinence, and mutilation, and especially by the use 
of intoxicants, one may attain to the higher life and 
the greater power of the spirits, and that certain privi- 
leged persons bad received a special qualification for 
this. As yet there is no priesthood, but we meet with 
medicine-men, soothsayers, sorcerers, experts, who are 
consulted in their respective spheres, and in fact with 
the whole hierarchy in primitive form. There again, in 
the form of fetishes and shapeless images, we discern 
the precursors of the later idols, we see sacred places 
specially visited by spirits and soon declared inacces- 
sible to the profarmm vulgm, and we even find secret 
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societies, the members of which, by greater feats of 
self-control, dedicate themselves to closer communion 
with the spirits and become their special favourites. 

And further, it is not merely the forms of worship, 
but the ideas which animate the more developed reli- 
gions, that we meet with in the earliest period, though 
as yet in childlike, stammering utterances. The divine 
omnipotence is as yet a wonder-working power, unlim- 
ited by any ‘human incapacity; the divine holiness is 
unapproachableness ; the divine omnipresence is as yet 
but the power of moving from place to place in the 
twinkling of an eye. The ordeal and the oath, as con- 
ceived by Spiritism, already involve a belief in the gods 
as vindicators of truth and justice, and the dread of 
their punishment implies an awakened sense of guilt. 
The idea that, after all, there exists a certain unity in 
the countless multitude of spirits, an idea I have 
already alluded to, shows a glimmering of monotheism. 
ISfor are the two fundamental thoughts of all religious 
doctrine, the superiority of the world of the gods to 
that of men, and the inter-relation of both, by any 
means lacking in these primitive religious forms. 

Lastly, we may even discover here the rudiments of 
true piety. As with children, so with primitive man, 
his attitude towards the spirits shows a wavering be- 
tween fear and familiarity, but also hope and trust, 
though mainly directed towards material blessings, and 
gratitude, though partly induced by the thought that 
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he must express it in order not to forfeit the future 
favour of his gods. These are but the buds, destined 
in the course of later development to burst into flower 
and to yield fruit. Yet even here religion possesses the 
feature characteristic of it, wherever it is a living real- 
ity, that of devotion, of adoration, which shrinks from 
no sacrifice, however burdensome, stanchly defends the 
adored object, and avenges it when insulted. Let us 
not therefore overlook the true piety which lurks in 
these defective, and to us often strange and repellent, 
forms. 

Shall we then, conscious of the superiority of our 
religion, be ashamed of the humble origins from which 
it has sprung ? Shall we not rather hail this religious 
disposition as a proof of man’s higher origin, as a proof 
that the finite being partakes of the infinite and the 
eternal ? We might as well be ashamed of having 
been once helpless children, and of having, all of us, 
even the mightiest monarch and the greatest genius, 

> only gradually ^grown up to self - consciousness and 
rational thought. Nor let us forget that the beginning 
is not the same thing as the origin, Eeligion too, like 
every human phenomenon, is governed by the all-em- 
bracing law of development — from the lower to the 
higher, from the natural to the spiritual. The tree 
must first be a sapling, and the sapling a seed ; but in 
that seed lurks already embosomed the majestic tree 
with its wealth of foliage and its treasure of fruit. 
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LECTUEE IV. 

STAGES OE DETELOPMENT — THE HIGHEST^ NATURE- 
RELIGIONS. 

Haying sketched the main features of the lowest 
nature - religions, let us now proceed to the higher. 
The period of myth-formation, with its unorganised 
piolydcemonism and its magic rites, still under the 
domination of Animism, is succeeded by the period 
we call the mythological, in which an organised poly- 
theism is established ; the world of gods, now confined 
within definite limits, is more and ipore humanised,^' 
and the moral element thus ever more powerfully 
asserts its claims, without, however, as yet attaining 
supremacy over nature. 

At the outset it is necessary to add a word of ex- 
planation to this short description. 

We have advanced from myth - formation to 
mythology. But this does not necessarily imply 
that at this stage myth-making is entirely at an end. 
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Now and again a new myth arises, or at all events 
the old myths are modified, extended, subdivided, or 
applied to beings altogether dififerent from those to 
which they once belonged ; but the examples of new 
myths have become very rare, and, as I said in my 
former lecture, on closer examination they will be 
found to consist of old material moulded anew. The 
imagination no longer delights to busy itself with the 
creation of myths as an explanation of striking pheno- 
mena, or of those which afiect human welfare — for 
people now begin to discover other and more rational 
explanations of them — but rather to transform them 
into poetical narratives of the world of the gods, or 
into miraculous traditions and legends of a bygone age 
of which no historic records survive. An attempt is 
also now made to interpret them in accordance, not 
with the original meaning, but with the needs and 
views of the time, and to build them up into a theo- 
gonic and cosmogonic system. 

^ And now pojydgemonism becomes polytheism. The 
difference between a demon, a spirit, and a god is not 
absolute. All the gods are indeed spirits, but all the 
spirits are not gods. They do not become so until they 
have acquired not only a definite name and fixed func- 
tion, but a specific character, a personality, which 
clearly distinguishes them from other higher beings 
created by the poetic imagination or embodied in 
earthly form by the plastic art. These beings are 
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now placed at the head of the higher world. The 
worship of the nature-spirits and of the souls of the 
deceased is not given up, but rather gains in fervency, 
and generally represents the emotional element in the 
cold and formal religion of the State. Even new spirits 
are now and then created, as Aius Locutius, when a 
heavenly voice was heard, or Argentinus, when silver 
coinage was introduced. But now these occupy a 
lower rank. They are subordinate to the world of the 
gods, they are their servants, messengers^ assistants, 
retainers. They form the retinue which surrounds 
the deity of the province of nature to which they 
belong, the army with which the god of war marches 
to battle. The souls of the dead have their own king 
in Yama, or Osiris, or Bel of the lower regions, or 
Had^s, while the. privileged ones are associated with 
the gods of Light, and heroes who have fallen on the 
battle-field are feasted in Valhalla by Odhin or received 
in Eolkvang by Frey a. 

The gods themselves are also now arr^inged in genea- 
logical and hierarchical order. An aristocracy springs 
up among them, represented by a chosen band, gen- 
erally of seven, as with the ancient Aryans, the still 
united Indo-Iranians, and the Assyrians, or of twelve, 
as with the Babylonians and the Greeks. Or the 
highest of them are arranged in triads, as those of 
Ann, Bel, and Ea, and of Sin, Shamash, and Eammi,n 
in Babylon, imitated by the Greeks in their Zeus, 
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Hades, and Poseiddn. The Vedie gods afford the best 
example of such an aristocracy. The seven Adityas 
are not yet forgotten, but other gods are placed by 
their side, and partly above them; and it does not 
seem that Yaruna, the chief of them, though styled 
sanTdj, or all-ruler, exei'cises any real authority over 
Indra or Agni, the most revered deities of the war- 
riors and the priests. It was only after the Vedie 
society and religion had extended to the Brahmanic 
that Brahnvi was placed at the head of all the gods, 
and was afterwards combined in a triad with Eudra, 
Siva, and Vishnu, the most revered of the national 
gods. Monarchical polytheism, however, soon becomes 
the commonest. One god rules as a sovereign over 
all the rest. He is either the god of the king’s resi- 
dence and seat of government, like Ptah of Memphis 
and Amun-Ea of Thebes in Egypt, Maruduk of Baby- 
lon, or Assur in Assyria, or he is the generally ac- 
knowledged god of the people, like Zeus of the Hellenes, 
or he has both, these qualifications, like Jupiter Opti- 
mus Maximus Capitolinus. This monarchic polytheism 
is nowhere so sharply defined as in the Homeric god- 
world. There Zeus is king of kings, the unlimited 
autocrat. He cannot indeed resist fate, but fate is 
really his own will, Dios aisa, Dios moim. Apollo, 
the beloved son, and Athena, the daughter sprung 
from his head, the spoiled child, indulged by the 
father in everything, rank indeed next to him, nearer 
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even than H§ra, who sometimes conspires against him, 
and who belongs in fact to an earlier category of gods ; 
blit they do not govern with him, they have only to 
obey, and are hardly more than personifications of his 
revelation and his mind. Around him, on weighty oc- 
casions, he assembles his jSovXtj, the council of the gods, 
but they only come to Olympus to hear Ms will, and 
they have no voice in the matter. And who does not 
remember the famous passage at the beginning of the 
8th book of the ' Iliad,’ where the great Olympian in 
his wrath challenges all the gods and goddesses to 
take hold of the golden chain which he lets down 
from heaven, that he alone may hurl all of them to- 
gether around Olympus’ top, in order to show them 
that his alone is all power in heaven and earth, which 
neither man nor god can resist. 

Thus the ever-changing crowd of divine beings is 
succeeded by a well-defined order of gods, who rule 
over the motley system. And these gods become 
more and more humanised. We shaU soon see that 
all this took place gradually, and not all at once. 
But, as this humanising process advanced, the power 
of the moral element in mythology grew with it. 
If the gods, though superior to men in might and 
knowledge, of higher nature and immortal, could no 
longer be represented otherwise than in human form, 
thinking, feeling, and acting like men, it was impos- 
sible to avoid also attributing to them those moral 
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qualities which people had learned to appreciate in 
their fellow-men. This was, however, but a defective 
and illogical union of the natural with the ethical. 
Stories are told of the gods, originally powers of 
nature, which are not very compatible with their 
functions as vindicators of righteousness, truth, and 
purity. Eude but harmless nature - myths, trans- 
ferred from the blind powers of nature to beings 
held up as human ideals, become repugnant to 
a more developed sense of morality, and several of 
the philosophers were not slow to point out the 
strange inconsistency. And accordingly, so long as 
the supremacy of the ancient gods lasted, the ethical 
element could not really triumph, and the religions 
which continued to worship these gods necessarily 
remained nature-religions, although closely approach- 
ing the confines of the ethical. 

This progress also reveals itself in the growing desire 
to organise and regulate ritual as well as doctrine, or 
at least to make it more uniform among the same 
people, and to substitute symbolic or other observ- 
ances for rites whose sensuousness and barbarity began 
to shock the awakened moral feeling of the younger 
generation. How is this progress to be accounted 
for ^ If we simply reply that it was a result of the 
general development of mankind, the answer is correct, 
but it is too indefinite to throw light on the subject. 
It is quite true that the general causes which always 
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and everywhere promote religions development were 
at 'work in this case also : such as progress in rational 
thought, which curbs the unbridled fancy and its wild 
aberrations ; progress in knowledge of nature and man- 
kind, which compels people to abandon some of their 
too crude notions, and removes to a greater distance 
the boundaries of the unknown wonderland of the 
spirits ; progress in human self-consciousness, which 
made the permanent veneration of the lower idols 
impossible, and led to the ascription of human and 
particularly of moral qualities to the higher beings. 
Or, to use a common figure, we might simply say 
that mankind had passed out of childhood into youth. 
But the immediate cause is due to great social changes, 
the formation of ordered states and communities con- 
scious of their unity. The motley spirit- world of the 
animistic religions, ever liable to change, unregulated 
and indeed anarchical, could no longer be satisfactory 
when tribes hitherto independent and mostly hostile had 
combined to form a great and more or less consolidated 
league ; when states, either under monarchical or other 
form of government, had been constituted ; and when 
even the idea of national unity coupled with a plurality 
of state -institutions had come into vogue. People 
then felt the necessity of introducing order into the 
superhuman world also, and to figure it as a heavenly 
state, monarchical, federal, oligarchic, or sometimes 
even democratic — in so far at least as, according to 
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some myths, the gods choose and appoint their head, 
who however then reigns as an unlimited dictator. 
Above all, the details of the public ritual now re- 
quire to be regulated by the State, which usurps all 
authority, that is at first by the sovereign. He, the 
high priest of the community, like the head of the 
family in his own house, soon delegated his religious 
functions to some of his servants, who were thus 
invested with a certain spiritual authority, and who 
resented ali interference from outsiders. And thus 
there next arose, out of and above the countless tra- 
ditions of families and tribes, which were naturally 
treated rather arbitrarily, the tradition of the greater 
community, recorded in the songs and narratives of 
the national poets, treasured up, systematised, and 
taught by priests and scholars, and utilised by the 
rulers for the maintenance and justification of their 
authority. The whole of the mythological period of 
ordered polytheism is dominated in the religious sphere, 
and perhaps iniothers too, by tradition. 

The transition to this period from the preceding was 
very gx^adual. Several of the religions which distinctly 
belong to the earlier development show an inclination 
to raise themselves above the defective notions and 
barbarous institutions of Animism. Thus it is recorded 
of Hetzalcuatl, a Mexican prince of Tezcuco, that he 
built a temple of nine storeys for the god of gods, the 
first cause of all, dwelling above the ninth heaven, 
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a temple in which none of the images or bloody 
sacrifices so common in Mexico were tolerated. So 
too we hear of Tupac Yupanqui, the Peruvian Inca, 
who erected a temple for a god in whom he merged 
the three highest spirits of his monarchy (Illatich 
Viracocha-Pachacamac), on the ground that he could 
not regard the Sun, the chief national god, as truly 
the highest, but as a mere servant, as otherwise he 
would not voluntarily traverse the same path every 
clay. But the peoples over whom they ruled were 
no more ripe for such reforms than were the subjects 
of the Emperor Joseph II. for his ; and besides there 
soon came the Spaniards, who with fire and sword, 
bull - dogs and inquisition, converted the Mexicans 
and Peruvians to Christianity (of a kind), which made 
an end of all the higher and lower naturistic specu- 
lations. 

But what conduced more than these sporadic indi- 
cations of higher longings to facilitate the transition 
from polydmmonism to organised polytheism was the 
fact that, in the most advanced animistic religions, the 
spirits were already arranged. The form or pattern of 
this arrangement is the family. Eor from the first- 
named period date several families of gods, in which 
places are assigned to all the principal spirits as chil- 
dren and descendants of a wedded pair. This pair 
usually consists of the god of Heaven and the goddess 
of the Earth ; though sometimes the heaven is regarded 
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as feminine and the earth as masculine, as, for example, 
in Egypt, where the earth-god Seb is wedded to the 
heaven -goddess ISTut. But we must not attach too 
ideal a significance to this fatherhood of the highest 
god, or regard it as a glimmering of the G-ospel idea 
of “the adoption of sons’’ (vIoOecria) and of a divine 
sonship, an interpretation which is excluded by the 
mythical conception of the marriage of the two supreme 
gods. These are simply the heads of the family of the 
leading spirit^ descended from them ; and the fact that 
men, but of course members of the same folk only, are 
supposed to be, mediately at least, descended from 
them, is one to which we cannot yet attach any higher 
ethical imp'brtance. Besides this mythical pair there 
frequently occurs a divine mother or grandmother as 
sole head of the spirit-world. Perhaps this idea pre- 
ceded the other. It is at all events certain that it 
arose out of the matriarchate, a social system in which 
the woman is the sole head of the household. Both 
ideas have passed into the polytheistic systems, in 
which the family of the gods already forms an organ- 
ised state. As an instance of the one, I need only 
mention the Egyptian Hathor, and the Ishtar and 
Ashtarte, so widely diffused in Western Asia, who as 
the great Mater Deorum of Asia Minor was even 
carried to Eome, and with whom the Argelian H^ra, 
the Ephesian Artemis, the great DSm^ter, and other 
Greek and semi-Greek goddesses show great affinity. 
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As instances of the other may be named the Egyptian 
Seb, the earth-god, and Nut, the highest goddess, who 
were superseded by Ea and Osiris, kings of the gods, 
and the Vedic Dyaus-pitar and Prthivi-matar, thrust 
entirely into the background by the kings Varuna and 
Indra; and while Zeus, father of gods and men, is 
himself elevated to the kingship, the somewhat shadowy 
and but little personified Oiiranos and Gaia, Heaven 
and Earth themselves, become his grandparents, the 
barbaric gods Kronos and Ehea, belongingfto a different 
system of gods, become his parents, and instead of his 
proper consort Hion^, he receives the mother-goddess 
Hera as his wife. No wonder, as already remarked, 
that his union with this self-willed Despoina, who had 
hitherto been wont to reign supreme, was not always 
a very peaceful one. 

A peculiar example of a very gradual transition 
from these families of gods to the divine polities of 
organised polytheism is afforded by the religions of the 
Ural-Altaic peoples, especially that o£ the Finns, which 
under Scandinavian-Germanic influence has attained a 
higher stage than any of the others. We might call 
these the Patriarchal. The gods are usually called 
father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, and 
as a special honour they receive a title which in the 
native language means ‘‘the old ones” — that is, the 
wise and venerable. The Finnish Pantheon is, in fact, 
a tribal or family league, under more or less powerful 
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chiefs, but without the slightest hierarchical order. 
Though side by side, they are independent of each 
other, and each has his own domain, over which the 
others have no jurisdiction. In accordance with the 
wish he cherishes, or the help he thinks needful, the 
believer invokes the god of the earth, of the sea, or of 
the forest; and only when disappointed of succour 
from the deity from whom it was most expected, he 
appeals to Ukko, the god of heaven, as the mightiest 
of all, who able to help when all others fail : — 

“ Ukko, thoiT, 0 God of Heaven 1 
Ukko, come, thou art invoked ! 

^ Ukko, come, we need thee sorely ! ” 

This invocation occurs frequently in the ' Kalevala,' 
the epic poems of the Finns. The religions of the 
Ural- Altaians are indeed still in the animistic stage; 
their gods are really nothing but sorcerer-spirits, and 
they act by sorcery. But they lie on the confines of 
polytheism, coi^^nes which the Finns alone, owing to 
their intercourse with the neighbouring Germanic 
peoples, have occasionally overstepped. 

Closest to the other side of the boundary lie several 
religions which must be ranked among ordered poly- 
theisms, because, though strongly tinctured with Anim- 
ism, they are no longer dominated by it. To this class 
probably belongs the ancient religion of the Chinese em- 
pire and that of the Sumerians,” or ancient dwellers 
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in Babylonia, so many features of which have passed 
over into the Semitic -Babylonian. But of these we 
know too little to enable us to speak with certainty. 
To the same class belong most of the ancient cults of 
‘Western Asia with their obscene and barbaric rites and 
their tree and stone worship, the primitive Hellenic 
and the primitive Latin, and, highly developed as it 
was, the Egyptian, with its interminable magic and 
mysticism, its countless amulets and fetishes, its wor- 
ship of animals and the souls of the dead, which was 
nowhere in the civilised world (unless in this last 
respect among the Chinese) so highly and minutely 
elaborated. 

Within the period of ordered Polytheism there are 
also two distinct steps of development, the Therian- 
thropic and the Anthropical or semi-ethical. The term 
Therianthropic — from thSrion, animal, and cmthrdpos^ 
man — is applied to the religions in which the same 
god is conceived at one time as a man, at another as 
an animal, but is generally represented in half-animal, 
half-human form, whether as a man with an animaTs 
head, or as an animal with a human head. The former 
of these figures prevails in Egypt, the latter in West 
Asia, but not without exceptions. The animals are 
either real or mythical, and are sometimes very com- 
posite monsters. Living animals may be the repre- 
sentatives of the gods on earth, a pledge of their 
presence, their embodiment, but they must be very 
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special examples of their kind, distinguished by cer- 
tain marks, and supposed to have been born in a 
supernatural manner. Thus each of the chief Egyp- 
tian gods possessed, both within and without his 
sanctuary, his sacred beast, which Was revered as the 
god himself. To insult or to slay such an animal 
was the height of sacrilege. When the sacred bull 
of Hapi at Memphis was wounded by Cambyses and 
died on the following day, his crime sufficed to impel 
the Egyptia«is, who had long groaned under foreign 
yokes and had lost all energy, to revolt against the 
Persian domination; and Darius, his successor, who 
restored that domination, acted with great political 
wisdom in purchasing at great cost and presenting to 
the Egyptians a new Hapi to replace one that had 
died during his reign. In the temples of Western 
Asia such animals were also kept; but there the 
animal -images of the gods predominated, these being 
either entirely in animal form, like the bulls of Ba%l 
and those of Yahve at Dan and Bethel, or in com- 
posite animal and human form, like the Dagon of 
Ashdod and G-aza. It would be a mistake to regard 
this animal worship as mere symbolism. It was 
partly a survival from the ancient period, but so far 
modified that each animal was associated with a chief 
god who was worshipped in it, and further that the 
human form was combined with the distinctive animahs 
head, or the animaFs body with the distinctive human 
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head. Human self-consciousness was now awakened, 
hut had not yet attained full supremacy. Strange as 
these forms appear to us, this association with the 
lower animals was not supposed to degrade the gods, 
hut rather to differentiate them from men, and to in- 
dicate their superiority. A primitive mysticism, half 
unconsciously, strove by these mysterious features, 
borrowed from animal life, to express the superhuman 
power of the deity. People feared, indeed, as the 
Greek historian has expressly related of '"the Phoeni- 
cians, to represent their gods in wholly human form, 
lest they should thus place them on a level with their 
worshippers. ^ 

This is also the reason why the ethical ideas which 
were ever advancing towards consciousness could not 
yet be received into the doctrine. Morality was, how- 
ever, connected with religion. Moral treatises, which 
occur in Egypt at a very remote period, appeal to the 
deity in order to enforce their precepts. In Babylon, 
too, before religion had there attained its highest 
development, when people violated the moral law they 
felt that they were guilty before God. Even in re- 
ligions of the therianthropic phase the gods are vindi- 
cators of righteousness and justice, and men are re- 
sponsible to them for their actions. But the ethical 
element is merely placed beside the religious, not in- 
corporated with it. Nor could this he , otherwise, be- 
cause it was as yet regarded as heteronomous, as a 
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law arbitrarily imposed on men. The gods indeed 
require this law to be observed, because they must be 
obeyed; but they may exempt any one they choose, 
and they are not themselves bound by it. It is an 
instrument of discipline for man, but they are exalted 
above any such restraint. Moreover, in man's relation- 
ship towards them the same rules do not apply as in 
his intercourse with his fellow-men. They punish 
murder and debauchery; yet men, and particularly 
children, ar^ sacrificed to them ; and rites which, but 
for the sanction of religious tradition, would even then 
have been condemned as licentious and barbarous, are 
performed in their honour. These are called, and 
rightly, r^igious survivals; they could not, however, 
have survived but for the fact that men honestly 
thought that the deity was above the law, that he could 
require from his worshippers everything that really 
belonged to him ; and that, in order to propitiate him, 
they must not hesitate to sacrifice to him their dearest 
possessions, the Jives of their children, and the chastity 
of their daughters. Even in Israel, which had already 
entered on a higher phase of development, the moral 
earnestness of the prophets did not avail without the 
occasional co-operation of the kings to put a stop to 
those bloody sacrifices of children which prevailed 
before the great purification effected by the Captivity. 

But even the Polytheistic religions do not all stop at 
this point. In some of them the human element pre- 
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dominates over the animal, although this supremacy is 
hut gradually attained. Blended animal and human 
forms of gods descend to the lower rank of servants 
and subordinate spirits, and sometimes to that of 
terrible monsters. The animals themselves are now 
placed by the side of the gods — who are now con- 
ceived as purely human, though in power and wisdom 
superhuman — as their satellites, messengers, and sym- 
bols. For the barbaric rites substitutes are now sought. 
The conflict between light and darkness, life and death, 
spring and winter, fertility and drought, which formed 
the subject of the ancient myths, now becomes the 
triumphant struggle of gods, conceived as ideal im- 
mortal men, with overwhelming powers of nature; 
while these powers, represented as giants, dragons, and 
monsters, if not torn to pieces like Tiiimat, mother 
of nature, by Maruduk, leader of the gods, as in the 
Babylonian cosmogony, are at least fettered and hurled 
into Tartarus, as the Titans and Giants were by Zeus. 
And observe that it is not mere physical superiority 
which enables the gods to triumph. When Ti&mat 
prepares to defend her sole supremacy against the 
growing power of the young gods and to annihilate 
them, the very highest of them decline to enter the 
lists against her, and even the brave Maruduk, who 
dares to place himself at the head of the heavenly 
army, quails for a moment in terror when he is con- 
fronted with the monster, with her retinue of snakes. 
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scorpions, birdmen, and roaring tempests. The Thursas 
and Jotnns, fche Giants of the Scandinavian mythology, 
are indeed physically stronger than the Asas and Vans, 
and are skilful sorcerers besides. When the Asas enter 
upon a contest with them in eating and drinking they 
get the worst of it. But Thor, although they scoff at 
his diminutive figure, extorts from them a certain 
respect by the proofs he gives them of his muscu- 
lar strength and appetite, although he does not suc- 
ceed in drinking up the whole ocean, or in hauling 
up out of the sea the Midhgardh serpent, which en- 
circles the world. But in the end the smaller and 
weaker beings are victorious owing to their prudence 
and co-operation, and owing to a certain superiority of 
spirit, which can be felt rather than seen or explained. 
For the first time there is revealed in these myths an 
awakened, but somewhat hazy, consciousness of the 
superiority of the human miind over nature. 

With that consciousness is necessarily coupled, and 
there is indeed* implied in it, a feeling of moral pre- 
ponderance, which results in an ethical movement ever 
increasing in importance and power. That the ethical 
element is now more and more pronounced in religion 
is manifested in different ways. 

It manifests itself, fei the first place, in the fact that 
men now venture to criticise and to repudiate some of 
the actions imputed to the gods by the myths. This 
occurs at a very early period. Let me mention a few 
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examples. In the curious narrative of the flood of the 
Babylonians, which forms the eleventh book of their 
Epos, the great Bel of the lower regions, in accord with 
the sombre character ascribed to him by the Babylonian 
theology, has executed the judgment decreed by the 
gods. The whole of mankind must be annihilated, but 
another chief god, the good-natured creator, whose name 
is usually spelled lla in the ancient language, and is 
perhaps the same as the Assyrian Shalman, the Saviour, 
has warned a pious worshipper, one of his fevourites, of 
the impending calamity; whereupon the latter with 
his whole tribe takes refuge in a great covered vessel, 
and thus preserves the germ of a new humanity. Old 
Bel is furious when he discovers this. He is not even 
invited to the sacrifice offered to the gods by the res- 
cued people, after they had left their vessel, which had 
run aground on Mount Msir. The Sun-god, who sees 
everything, reveals to him how he has been tricked. 
In his fury he then goes to call Ea to account for his 
violation of the divine decree, in which> he himself had 
concurred. £la begins with evasive answers, but soon 
turns the tables upon him. It is not he, but Bel, who 
has acted inexcusably. It was an unjust judgment 
which condemned the good and evil, the pious and 
impious, alike. And would he i^ill wish to destroy the 
remnant of humanity ? That would be an aggravation 
of the injustice. Had he not plenty of other means at 
his disposal, pestilence, famine, war, and wild beasts, 
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of punishing sinners, but sparing the righteous ? Bel 
allows himself to be convinced ; he himself leads forth 
the rescued ones and grants them his pardon. And 
thus the* sense of justice which rebelled against such 
indiscriminate punishment was satisfied. In another 
book of the same Epos, Ishtar, the goddess of ITruk, 
offers her hand to the hero who had gained a royal 
crown by delivering his people from the oppression of 
the Elamites. But he declines the honour, and in a 
very rude manner. Ishtar belongs to the matriarchal 
goddesses who choose their own husbands, and keep 
them only so long as they please. And now her new 
choice overwhelms her with reproaches for the cruel 
treatment to which she had subjected her former favour- 
ites, a fate to which he did not wish to expose him- 
self. As a matter of course the presumptuous hero 
pays the penalty of his audacity. The poet could not 
represent the matter otherwise. A deity, of whatever 
rank, cannot be insulted with impunity; and Ishtar 
accordingly retained her place in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian cult to the end. But the disrespectful 
speech put by the poem into the mouth of the hero, 
gives vent to a feeling of moral disgust at the cruelties 
which at an earlier period, as the mythical attributes 
of phenomena of nature, had given no offence, but now, 
when ascribed to a personal deity, at least caused 
surprise. It is a curious fact that in the Edda the 
very same reproaches are directed against the Scan- 
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dinavian Islitar, and indeed against all the principal 
AsaSj but this time not by a hero or demigod, but 
by Loki, the enfant terrihle of the gods, who, however, 
is also severely punished for his temerity. Tile ancient 
Babylonian example proves that it is not absolutely 
necessary to ascribe this disparaging treatment of the 
gods to Christian influence, by which some scholars 
are inclined nowadays to account for a considerable 
part of the Scandinavian mythology. Similar cases 
may quite well occur in a nature-religion -of a higher 
stage. Nor do we require to refer to Christian ideas 
the miserable fate of the god Loki, just mentioned. 
This leads us to consider another and more striking- 
manifestation of moral feeling in the religion of this 
period. I have just mentioned that Ishtar, in spite 
of the wicked part she plays in the Epos, retained 
her place in the Babylonian and Assyrian worship 
to the end. The same may be said of the Bel of 
the lower regions. Thus the service of the Olympian 
gods did not s’uffer from the fact that poets of the 
" Iliad ' and the ‘ Odyssey,’ which were read by all 
the Greeks, described their vagaries, their quarrels, 
their intrigues, and their foibles with a certain ap- 
proval. Nor was the cult of Hephasstus and Ares, 
and least of all that of Aphrodite, impaired by the 
fact that Demodocus, in the ' Odyssey,’ hangs up a 
comic picture of the misdoings of the deities of love 
and war and of the revenge of the injured husband, 
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who on another occasion, when he limped about as 
the cup-bearer of the Olympians, made them burst, 
out into uncontrollable laughter. But such was not 
always the result. Some of the gods have been de- 
prived of their honour and majesty. Had^s, the 
sombre god of the lower regions, was still served, but 
not more than absolutely necessary, and when people 
passed his temple they averted their faces. The G-er- 
manic Loki, once one of the three highest gods, who 
accompanied, the supreme god Odhin in all his ex- 
peditions, ever roguish, sometimes bringing the Asa- 
world to the brink of ruin by his tricks, but manag- 
ing to save it at the last moment, became an evil 
spirit, who was shunned by all, and doomed to ever- 
lasting torture for his misdeeds. The same thing 
happened at a much earlier period in the case of the 
Egyptian god Set. Hateful as was the part played 
by him, the god of death in the Osiris myth — one 
of two principal myths of the Egyptian creed, in which 
he figures as h^ brother’s murderer — yet for many 
centuries he was no less revered than his brother, and 
some of the kings of the nineteenth dynasty even 
delighted to take his name and to delineate his features 
as the god who ‘'taught their hands to war.” But 
shortly afterwards Set became a dreaded demon, whose 
name the people erased from the monuments, and 
whose image they tried to transform into that of some 
other god. Lastly, the result produced among the 
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Iranian peoples by a great reform — namely, that the 
Daevas, the beings once revered as heavenly gods of 
light, were banished to the kingdom of darkness as 
lying spirits and devils — occurred in India in the ease 
of the Asuras. In the Veda the name of Asura is 
the highest title of the chief gods, and in the form 
of Ahnra it continued to be the title of the one 
supreme god in the system of Zarathushtra. But 
even within the Vedic period the word is frequently 
applied to certain evil magical spirits ; aivi the Asuras 
afterwards become the crafty and dangerous enemies 
of the Daevas, who are no longer worshipped, but 
abhorred. 

But this purification of the world of the gods, and 
this incidental criticism of their acts, were insufficient 
to satisfy the growing demands of moral feeling. An 
attempt was now made to meet these demands by 
giving the nature - myths an ethical significance, or 
even by modifying them according to ethical prin- 
ciples. The former attempt was p;^ade at a very 
early period, as is proved by the myths of Herakl^s 
and Prometheus among many others. Both of these 
are very ancient gods, although one of them descended 
to the rank of the heroes or so-called demigods. The 
other was ranked among the Titans. Yet both, and 
particularly Herakies, were very generally worshipped 
as gods, and being considered the greatest benefactors 
of the human race, they were more beloved than many 
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of the other gods. The HSrakl^s myth is one of the 
richest in the rich G-reek mythology. It would require 
quite a series of lectures to discuss it, and even a short 
survey would encroach too much upon our allotted 
time. I shall therefore confine myself to the chief 
points, and only found upon what is commonly ac- 
cepted. H^rakMs is generally considered to be an 
ancient god of the sun, or hero of the sun, serving 
willingly or unwillingly, who like lo, the melancholy 
wandering goddess of the moon, is hated and per- 
secuted by H^ra, the jealous queen of heaven; but 
after a life of incessant strife and suffering, toil and 
humiliation, for the benefit of mankind, he is re- 
ceived ihlo the sphere of the Olympians by Zeus 
the god of heaven, as the most beloved of his sons. 
Such is no doubt the story of H^rakl^s according to 
classical mythology, but I believe it took shape under 
the influence of certain oriental gods and their myths. 
The original Hellenic god was of a different character, 
more nearly resembling the Thor-Donar, the Germanic 
god of thunder. But we need not discuss this point 
further. It is admitted on all hands that the ancient 
indigenous H^rakl^s myths were characterised by bar- 
baric rudeness. This divine hero is usually a wrestler 
and a boxer, and he is therefore the patron of athletes 
and the founder of the Olympian games. His favourite 
weapon is the club. He is a genuine Jbtun or Thursa, 
even surpassing the Centaurs as an eater and drinker, 
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and a veritable Berserker besides, destroying every- 
thing in his fits of fury, and even slaying his own 
children. As the god of fertility he is the special 
patron of the husbandman, the vine-grower, and the 
herdsman, in which capacity he also resembles Thor. 
Of his prodigious physical strength and of his ex- 
uberant animal spirits the most incredible stories are 
told. In short, he is an ideal of bodily strength and 
gigantic power, the ideal of a young half -civilised 
people, to whom they looked up as an ave^rter of dis- 
asters (Alexikakos), and as the conqueror (Kallinikos) 
of all the monsters and hostile beings, conceived as 
embodiments of the dreaded powers of nature. What, 
then, did the religious needs of later gfiierations, 
when manners were softened and higher civilisation 
demanded other ideals, make of this rude fighter? 
What did the ethical speculations of philosophers and 
theologians make of Mm, especially after his person- 
ality and his myth had been enriched under the in- 
fluence of foreign elements? The theologians taught 
that he had to suffer all these things and to accom- 
plish all his toilsome tasks in order to expiate his 
heinous guilt, and that he was not received into the 
sphere of the gods until he had triumphantly over- 
come all Ms trials. The philosophers make him a 
noble Sufferer, who voluntarily, from love to man, 
took upon him his heavy yoke, and when a youth, 
standing at the crossways where Virtue invited him 
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to follow her, and Pleasure enticed him, unhesitatingly 
chose the former path: a moral ideal of Cynics and 
Stoics alike, and in whose name a widely difiused 
fraternity of devotees was founded. And the sculp- 
tors too, while adhering to his ancient type as a 
muscular combatant, girded with a lion's skin and 
leaning on his club, throw an expression of profound 
melancholy into his features, characteristic of the 
suffering hero. 

The myth *01 Prometheus is also obviously an ancient 
nature-myth, that of the theft of fire, common to all 
the Aryans, and perhaps to other peoples also, while 
he himself is the god of the domestic and sacrificial 
fire, closely associated with Hephaestus, the great god 
of the fire of the mechanical arts, and with the light- 
ning goddess Athena, born from the head of Zeus. The 
mythologists did not at first regard him with favour. 
He is an arrant robber, a crafty rogue (ajfcvXofjL'ijri]<^), 
who is ever attempting to trick the great god Zeus, 
ever opposing hkn in his presumptuousness, and even 
seeking to equal him. According to Hesiod he has 
not even conferred a boon on humanity with his fatal 
gift, and it therefore only serves him right to be 
chained to a pillar, with an eagle devouring his liver, 
which grows anew every night, and to undergo this 
unendurable torment until H^rakl^s succeeds in pro- 
curing his pardon and release. But JEschylus tells 
quite a different story. He represents Prometheus as 
VOL. I. H 
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one of the benefactors of the human race, to whom 
men are indebted for their dominion over nature and 
the blessings of a higher civilisation. Although the 
poet is a sincere believer, who regards -Zeus as the 
greatest and mightiest god, and alsp as the wise 
sovereign, he is in full sympathy with the bold Titan, 
who from self-sacrificing love to mankind dares to with- 
stand the supreme ruler; and he lovingly delineates 
him as a model of nobility and loftiness of character. 
The fearful suffering to which he is cendemned is 
rather the tragic fate of one who has dared to try con- 
clusions with a superior power for the salvation of 
others, than the merited penalty of a wicked man; 
and the fettered hero consoles himself with the thought 
that even the sovereignty of Zeus will one day have 
an end. We may be surprised that the poet did not 
perceive the inconsistency between his sympathetic 
portraiture of the rebellious Titan and his belief in 
the goodness and justice of the father of gods and men ; 
yet we cannot deny that in his striking creation he 
reveals a noble human self-consciousness and a pure 
and lofty moral sentiment. 

The poets do not, however, rest satisfied with putting 
an ethical construction on nature-myths. They go a 
step further. They take great liberties with the myths 
themselves, and modify them in accordance with their 
ethical principles. Each of them does this in his 
own way. Pindar suppresses the objectionable fea- 
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tures of the myths, or strives to save the honour of the 
gods by explaining them on rational grounds. He 
cannot credit the myth that Tantalus served up his 
son to the gods, and that at least one of them partook 
of it ; it was Poseiddn who had carried off the youth 
and thrown the blame on the father. Sometimes he 
entirely rejects the tradition, in order that he may 
not be obliged to admit that the gods quarreUed with 
each other. .^Eschylus, as we have seen, carries his 
hearers intcthe heart of the myth, reveals to them 
ite moral earnestness, and reconciles it as far as pos- 
sible with the wants of his age. Sophokl^s, the most 
ethical of the three {^dcKayraroi), adheres more faith- 
fully to the form of the myths, but humanises them. 
His heroes are more human than those of ^schylus, 
and expiate the guilt they had unwittingly incurred, like 
CEdipus, or that of others, like Antigong, by voluntary 
suffering rather than disobey the unwritten but eternal 
and immutable laws of Zeus, which no one may violate 
at the behest of. their fellow-men. Euripidgs, unduly 
depreciated of late by German critics, but defended 
by men like Mahaffy, Symonds, and Eobert Browning, 
may have been inferior to the two other great tra- 
gedians as a dramatist, but he surpassed them as a 
philosophical thinker. We do not find in him the 
serene harmony of Sophoklgs, but conflict, a constant 
struggle with doubts which he cannot alwavs silence. 
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religious character, and doubtless required to conform 
to the popular creed — there was a gulf which he 
could not bridge over, and from which he shrank. 
Too enlightened to acquiesce in tradition, he was too 
religious to rest satisfied with its disavowal; and 
sometimes his religious sentiment gets the better of 
him, as when he describes the fate of Pentheus, who 
was doomed to perish because, in spite of the divine 
tokens, he refused to honour Dionysus. The case of 
Euripidls shows better than any other how the more 
enlightened, without perhaps being fully conscious of 
it, had grown out of the worship of the nature-re- 
ligions, and how they tried to reconcile it^with their 
philosophical and ethical convictions, though not with 
entire success. 

But they could not go so far as the philosophers. 
When philosophers spoke of a god, the greatest among 
gods and men, unlike mortals, either in form or in 
spirit, such doctrine could neither be tolerated by 
the official representatives of religiom, nor approved 
by believers like Pindar. According to him, men 
are infinitely inferior to the gods, at the mercy of 
fate, ignorant of their future ; yet “ one is the race 
of men and one of gods, and from one mother we 
both draw our breath.” Exalted above old age, sick- 
ness, and death, blessed and almighty, the gods are 
nevertheless not wholly unlike men in origin, bodily 
form, and mental powers. 
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And from their point of view these poets and be- 
lievers were right. Had they abandoned their creed 
they would have sacrificed one of the indispensable 
elements of religion — the belief in the inter-relation 
that subsists between God and man, notwithstanding 
the infinite superiority of God. 

And accordingly the attempt to elevate the higher 
nature - religions to the rank of ethical religions by 
a process of gradual development did not succeed. 
These naturek-religions had reached the extreme bound- 
ary; yet they remained semi-ethical only, and des- 
titute of any harmonious union of the ethical and 
the natural elements, a union only to be approached 
after a long course of development. Thus far the 
conception of God had been purified, elevated, and 
spiritualised as far as was possible. Other nations 
had anticipated the Greeks in this. Sometimes we 
find the Theban prophets extolling their Amun-EI, 
or the Babylonian royal scribes their Bel-Maruduk, 
in language wh^ch the Hebrew prophets would not 
have disdained to apply to the Holy One of Israel. 
Throughout the penitential psalms of Babylon breathes 
a deep sense of guilt. Words full of consolation are 
addressed to the last of the great monarchs of Ashur : 
‘"Thy sins, 0 Ashurbanipal ) like the waves of the 
sea, shall be obliterated ; like the vapours on the face 
of the earth, they shall melt away before thy feet!” 
The highest of the gods are neither created nor born, 
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but have created themselves (banil ramnislm, hliofer 
t'esef). Such was the doctrine taught on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and such on the 
banks of the Mle. How the G-xeeks strove to unite 
in Zeus all the attributes of the Almighty, all-wise, 
and good governor of the world — what they made of 
Apollo, the god of light, in whom are combined the 
highest qualities of great genius, artistic inspiration, 
wisdom, self-knowledge, and genuine humanity, and 
who had become the revealer of the divine will, the 
atoner of guilt, and the inspirer of the higher life — 
how the ancient nature-goddess Athfena, whom we 
find already transferred by Homer from the domain 
of nature to that of spiritual life, became the Par- 
thenos, the virgin goddess, ever acting with prudence 
in war and peace, patroness of science and art, repre- 
sentative of the rich Hellenic civilisation, which cul- 
minated at Athens, and of the spiritual light which 
radiated thence throughout the whole world, and was, 
not even extinguished by the downfaU. of the ancient 
Greek people — all this is too well known to require 
more than a single word to recall it. But all this 
was unavailing. The gods were still too much of 
nature-gods; their service was still too reminiscent 
of the phenomena and powers of nature of which 
they had once been personifications ; they were, above 
all, too heavily weighted with myths which no longer 
suited the higher ethical stage now reached, ever to 
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become pure ethical deities. In order that a nature- 
religion may give birth to an ethical, a reform is 
necessary; and this reform must not only substitute 
a spiritual, ethical, personal god for the nature-gods, 
but must resolutely break with the old forms, retain- 
ing only as many of them as are consistent with the 
higher principles upon which it is founded. How 
such religions come into existence, and how they de- 
velop, I shall endeavour to indicate in the following 
lecture. 
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LECTUEE V. 

STAGES OE DEVELOPMENT— THE ETHICAL EBLIGIONS. 

We shall now proceed to discuss the most highly 
developed religions, those we have called the ethical- 
spiritualistic revelation-religions, or more Mefly the 
etUeal religions, on the grounds already explained. 
I call them spiriUicdistic because they are sometilaes 
characterised by spiritualism carried to an extreme; 
mefem^-religions because the idea of revelation has- 
now attained perfect clearness and maturity, and be- 
cause a special revelation vouchsafed by the deity 
once for all, and recorded in sacred writ, forms the” 
foundation on which the religion rests; buC above 
all, ethical, because, arising out of an ethical awaken- 
ing,^ they aim at a more or less lofty ethical ideal, 
an ideal no longer merely co-ordinated with religion,' 
but conceived as God’s own will, and an emanation 
of His being— or in more abstract phHosophical lan- 
guage,- an ideal objectivised in, and projected into 
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the conception of God. I have also had occasion to 
point out that the transition from the nature-religions 
to the ethical does not proceed so regularly as the 
transition from the lower to the higher nature -re- 
ligions, or from the animistic -polydsemonistic to the 
ordered polytheistic, hut is invari^ly accomplished 
by means of a designed reformation, or sometimes 
even by a revolution. All this must now be further 
explained and illustrated. 

Let us fir^t say a word about the religions which 
may be considered to have attained this pitch of 
development. About some of them there can be no 
doubt. I need only mention Judaism, sprung from 
the Mosafc community, founded upon the sacred 
Thora, the law revealed to Moses by God himself, 
and* upon the preaching of the inspired prophets; 
or the Brahmanic community with its Veda as a 
book of revelation, comprising the whole divine 
science of redemption, infinite and eternal, not im- 
agined, but actually seen by the ancient bards; or 
Confucianism, which reveres Kong-tse, the great sage 
of China, as its founder, and possesses its sacred writ 
in the five Kings, or canonical books, and the four 
Shu, or classical books, of which the last-named eman- 
ated from the school of Kong; or Islfim with its Korfin, 
recording the revelations made by Allah to Mohammed, 
greatest of all his prophets; or various other religious 
communities which sprang up in later ages, chiefly in 
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India and Persia, and which cannot exactly be identi- 
fied with Brahmanism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism, 
although founded partly on one of these religions and 
partly on Christianity. The question whether Taoism, 
the other great Chinese religion, can be deemed an 
ethical religion has yet to undergo an investigation 
for which I do not consider myself qualified ; but judg- 
ing from its historical development I suspect that it 
has no such claim. For, although it appeals to Lao-tse, 
the other great Chinese sage, an older contemporary 
of Kong, and highly revered but not followed by the 
latter, and to his Tao-te-King, the book of the Way 
and the Virtue, as a sacred writ, I fear that it can 
just as little claim such a title as it is possible to 
find relationship between the silly superstitions and 
dreary magic arts in which it delights, and the gloomy 
but profound speculations of the master. On the 
other hand, the religion of Zarathushtra, which pre- 
vailed in the Iranian lands during the ancient Persian 
domination of the Achaemenides, in the Parthian 
kingdom of the Arsacides, and the mediaeval Persian 
dominion of the Sasinides, certainly belongs, in my 
opinion, to the ethical religions ; and it is a mystery to 
me how Professor von Siebeck can rank it among the 
higher nature-religions, which he terms morality-re- 
ligions. Kone of the characteristics of a spiritualistic- 
ethical revelation-religion are lacking here. Although 
it is a moot- point whether Zarathushtra was a his- 
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torical or a mythical personage — and there are high 
authorities on the subject of Iranian antiquity and 
historians of repute who maintain the former — it is 
certain that, although he belongs to a legendary period 
and is extolled as a supernatural being, he constitutes 
the concrete summary, or the eponym, of a definite 
reformation effected by the promulgation of a new 
and systematic doctrine. This doctrine, at once re- 
ligious and social, was essentially ethical. Tor the 
roving life ,of predatory hordes there was now to be 
substituted the settled life of husbandmen and herds- 
men ; the Da^va worship of the former was to be suc- 
ceeded by that of higher beings, who, no longer as nature- 
gods, ruled over nature, and who demanded, hallowed, 
and protected purity, vigilance, and industry. These 
beings, as I have already indicated, who were at first 
little more than shadowy personifications of abstract 
ideas, were regarded as the vassals and servants of 
a real god, the all-wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, neither 
born nor created like them, and far exalted above them. 
If, at a later period, when the new religion had spread 
among tribes and classes which clung to their ancestral 
cult, several of the antiquated gods and rituals were 
revived, they were subordinated to Ahura Mazda, or 
transformed from gods into Zarathushtrian Yazatas, 
while their service was conformed with the orthodox 
doctrine. Many a Christian, a Buddhist, and Moham- 
medan saint owes his origin to a similar process. The 
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ancient worship of Fire was maintained, but now on 
the ground that it was of heavenly origin, and truly the 
spirit of Ahura Mazda himself. Nor was a sacred 
writ lacking. The Avesta, which we still possess, 
contains the sadly meagre, but in part the earliest 
fragments of a religious literature which, according 
to both indigenous and Greek tradition, was of great 
extent, and, as being the record of divine revelation, 
was preserved by order of government in two authentic 
copies, but was lost when Persia was cq^nquered by 
Alexander the Great. To this day, among the Par- 
sees of India and the inhabitants of several districts 
of Persia, who compare favourably with other Orientals 
in industry, honesty, and cleanliness, the Xarathush- 
trian religion still survives, bearing venerable testimony 
to one of the noblest religious-ethical movements re- 
corded by ancient history. 

You are perhaps surprised that I have not yet men- 
tioned the two greatest religions in the world, and the 
most widely diflfused of all — Buddhism and Christi- 
anity. What position is to be assigned to these two 
in the classification is a matter of keen controversy. 
Professor Whitney had no hesitation on the subject. 
He naturally placed them in the category of '' religions 
proceeding from an individual founder, or practically 
the same class which I prefer to call ethical. Of this 
origin, he says, ^‘are Zoroastrism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism ; and from the point of view of the general 
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historian of religions, whatever difference of character 
and authority he may recognise in its founder, Chris- 
tianity belongs in the same class with them, as being 
an individual and universal religion, growing out of one 
that was limited to a race/’ ^ 

I quote his words advisedly, as they exactly indicate 
the attitude that our science must take towards our 
own religion. We are only concerned for the present 
with the morphological classification of religions, and 
not with the question as to which of them in our 
judgment best satisfies man’s needs, or which is the 
most excellent, or which is the only true religion. 
If therefore we place Christianity as a form of reli- 
gion among the most highly developed ethical religions, 
it will be on purely scientific grounds. And if we 
place it in the same category as others, such as Budd- 
hism, we by no means imply that it is of equal re- 
ligious value. For the present we leave this point 
undetermined ; but to prevent misunderstanding we 
had to explain •it. 

It is obvious to every one that there is a material 
difference between these two religions and the other 
ethical religions. Most religions limit themselves to 
a particular people or nationality, and if they spread 
and are accepted by other nations, it is as part and 
parcel of the civilisation to which they belong; but 
these two alone address themselves, not to a single 
^ Princeton Eeview, 1881, p. 451. 
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people, but to all men and to every nation in its own 
language. Judaism, for example, admitted, from other 
nations, proselytes who either obeyed some of its be- 
hests or fulfilled its whole law of righteousness; but 
it never accounted even the latter as equal in rank 
to the born children of Abraham. But the Buddha 
says, '‘'My law is a law of redemption for all;” and 
Christ exclaims, " One is your Father, and ye are all 
brethren 1 ” I am aware that many at first must have 
taken offence when they saw that even Chandfilas, who 
belonged to no particular caste, and contact with \yhom 
polluted a member of the Brahmanic community, were 

admitted to the Buddhistic ; and it is well known that 

« 

many of the Jewish Christians looked askance at the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles, and refused 
to eat with Gentile Christians. Yet both religions 
contained the same great principle from the first. In 
short, Buddhism as well as Christianity are universal- 
istic in character, while all the other ethical religions 
are in the main particularistic. Of these Mohamme- 
danism is the least particularistic. This religion also 
extends to all nationalities, and makes no distinction 
between Arabian believers and converts of other 
nations. But its sacred language, its obligatory pil- 
grimage to Mecca and Medina, and its minutely de- 
tailed legal ceremonial, render it far more particular- 
istic than either Buddhism or Christianity, to which 
it is inferior in other respects also. Born of a com- 
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bination. of Judaism with an ill-understood and de- 
generate Christianity, and grafted on the Arabian 
religion at a time when the highest religious develop- 
ment was making itself felt, it was in fact compelled, 
if it would vie with Christianity, to adopt the form of 
a universalis tic religion ; but it remained much more 
Semitic and even Arabic than Buddhism was Aryan 
or Indian ; while it entirely lacks the general human 
element of Christianity and its marvellous adaptability 
to the most divergent of human needs. Professor von 
Siebeck has therefore called Isl^m a Rtockhildionff, a 
decline to a lower plane ; and when 1 formerly classed 
it with Buddhism and Christianity among the so-called 
World -religions, several scholars protested. And I 
admit that there is a material difference between 
Islam and these two great religions, inasmuch as 
Islam did not spontaneously produce the universal- 
istic principle as a necessary corollary of its funda- 
mental conceptions, but borrowed it from Christianity, 
and accepted it^in a political more than in a religious 
sense. In fact the universalism of Isltm differs little 
from, and is but an extension of, the proselytism of 
Judaism. It is a world-religion in the same sense as 
we speak of a world-monarchy, a religion essentially 
national and in so far particularistic, yet striving to 
subjugate the world and to substitute Mecca for Jeru- 
salem as its religious capital. 

P urther study and reflection, however, have led me 
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to take a somewhat different view of this subject, espe- 
cially as regards Euddhism and Christianity, from that 
which I formerly held in common with others. Have 
we not, by ranking these two religions with the other 
ethical religions, though on a higher platform, un- 
wittingly co-ordinated what is really heterogeneous? 
Can we — and this is the chief question — call them 
religions in the same sense as the Jewish, the Parsee, 
or any other ^ It is not on the ground that Buddhism 
might originally be called atheistic, and therefore not a 
religion at all, that I ask this question : because, in the 
view of the Buddhist community at all events, the 
Buddha himself, whether as the glorified S'S^kya Muni, 
or as Adi-Buddha exalted above him, and attended by 
a retinue of other Buddhas, was regarded as the deity. 
And in any case the difficulty does not apply to Chris- 
tianity. But the one religion as well as the other is 
rather an abstraction than an actual organisation, not 
a special religion, but rather a group or family of re- 
ligions, one in origin and some gener^ principles, but 
otherwise totally different and even antagonistic — a 
group or family in the same general sense as is 
meant by the Aryan and the Semitic, but differing 
from these in this particular that they are conscious 
of that common origin and general affinity of prin- 
ciple because they arose within, while the others arose 
before, the historic period. Each of these groups 
worships the same Lord, but the mode of His wor- 
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ship and the conception of His person are widely 
divergent. All Christian churches appeal to the same, 
or nearly the same, Holy Scriptures — while among 
the Buddhists even the Canons are different — but all 
differ in their views as to the use and the interpretation 
of these ancient records. In short, if we may define 
religions as “ modes of divine worship proper to differ- 
ent tribes, nations, or communities, and based on the 
belief held in common by the members of them sever- 
ally,’'^ the definition applies indeed to the various 
Buddhistic and Christian churches and sects, but 
neither to Buddhism nor to Christianity as such. They 
fall beyond the boundaries of our morphological classi- 
fication. TIfey are powerful revelations of ethical reli- 
gious spirit, which, disseminated by preaching, con- 
quered, sometimes only after long resistance, the old 
religions with which they came into contact, permeated 
them more or less with their higher principles, and 
thus entirely reformed them. This preaching, this con- 
flict, and this fusion, or compromise as one might call 
it, then gave birth to those religions or churches, cog- 
nate indeed, but quite distinct in character and devel- 
opment, which taken together we call Buddhism or 
Christianity. The stage of development to which each 
of these different churches belong must then form the 
subject of a special investigation. 

You have doubtless observed the great importance 

^ Encyclopaedia Britanmca, art. “Beligions.” 
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and wide application of the remarks I have made, both 
as regards theory and practice. But these may suffice 
for the present. We need not now explain the matter 
further, but must endeavour to sketch and to charac- 
terise the course of religious development in the ethical 
stage. 

All the religions which have attained this plane of 
development were originally personal religions, sprung 
from an ethic-spiritualistic movement of some kind. 
Whether each has been founded by one 4®finite person, 
or rather whether each has sprung from the mind of a 
single thinker, or from the soul of a single pious man, 
must remain undetermined. Each of them, indeed, 
names a founder as the mediator through whom the 
divinity has communicated the highest revelation to 
men ; but it has been doubted — if rightly or wrongly 
we need not stop to discuss — whether some of them, as 
the Buddha and Zarathushtra, are historical or purely 
mythical persons. At all events the ethical reform, 
whence these religions arose, must have been called 
forth either by some mighty prophetic nature, who 
gathered a circle of disciples or kindred spirits around 
him, though far superior to them, or by a small band of 
religious thinkers, of whom some unknown leader must 
have been the life and soul — in any case they are mani- 
festations of individualism, of the religious sentiment, 
grown to maturity and independence, of a single person, 
or of a group of like-minded persons, in conflict with 
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the traditional religion of the state or community. 
And their later history always betrays this origin. 
Born amid toil and strife, growing np amid oppression 
and persecution, and yet in spite of them, and then 
sometimes rapidly, sometimes only after a struggle of 
many years or centuries, forming more or less powerful 
communities which play an important part in the 
world’s history, they ever retain the indelible mark of 
their lineage. 

Let us now consider what bearing this has upon the 
development of religion. 

In the first place must be mentioned an important 
modification in the conception of revelation. The idea 
of revelation is common to all religions, however differ- 
ently the term may be interpreted. Even the nature- 
gods reveal themselves by their oracles and prophets 
and by signs and wonders {omina et ^ortenta), which 
are observed or are supposed to be observed in nature, 
and especially in the vault of heaven, or in any devia- 
tion from the oiidinary course of events. Yet all these 
revelations, though not entirely abandoned, and though 
afterwards reappearing in a modified form, are eclipsed 
by the one great revelation of the new doctrine, which 
is regarded as comprising the whole law of God. At 
first the doctrine is undefined, still as it were in a state 
of fluidity, still a living word, whose authority depends 
solely upon the truth that it utters and the echo that 
it finds in the hearts of its hearers. But handed down 
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bj the first believers to a succeeding generation which 
had not witnessed the source of the reformation, and 
augmented with additions and interpretations which 
did not originally belong to it, the doctrine at last 
assumes a fixed form; and instead of allowing its 
adaptation to depend upon its own spiritual efficacy 
and convincing force, the leaders now begin to impose 
it as obligatory. The books in which it is recorded in 
the form of a historical narrative, or of a sermon, or 
a law, or dialogues between God and the Mediator, 
destined at first merely to remind and edify believers, 
are at a later period united with others of much more 
recent origin in a single volume, to which the whole 

r 

authority originally ascribed to the revelation itself is 
gradually transferred. The confusion of ideas, which 
in the nature-religions — and in higher religions too — 
leads to an identification of the image and symbol with 
the spirit, of the idol with the god, leads in this case 
to the identification of the revelation, and the doctrine 
containing it, with the writ in which it is recorded. 
No difference is now made between the two. If the 
doctrine is ancient, the book must not be later, but 
must be, like it, of divine and supernatural origin, 
and cannot have been written like other books. The 
Eshfs, the sacred singers of the Vedic hymns, did not 
compose these hymns, but actually saw them. The 
Veda itself is neither made nor created, but existed 
with the divinity before the Creation. There are other 
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sacred writings also, but they cannot compare with this 
book of revelation. The Brahman makes a strict dis- 
tinction between the S'rauta-sutras and the Smarta- 
sutras ; the former rest on divine revelation, the latter 
on sacred tradition only. The Mazdayasnians were well 
aware and admitted that, ages before Zarathushtra, a 
different mode of worship had prevailed from that in- 
troduced by him ; but they maintained that the revela- 
tion had been made to the prophet at the Creation, 
and was oi^y communicated by him to men much 
later. The oldest of the sacred prayers, the Ahuna- 
vairya prayer, which needs only to be uttered in order 
to make the Daevas tremble and flee, is the word of 
creation by which the All-wise called everything into 
life ; and all the parts of the Avesta, the older records, 
and the GIthas in particular, are worshipped as divine 
beings. The Chinese also place the Kings, the canoni- 
cal books, above the Shu, or classical books, although, 
in accordance with their national character, they are 
less enthusiastic in their veneration of them than the 
Indians and Persians. These views are not entirely 
new. In germ, in embryo, they are already found in 
the nature - religions. These too have their sacred 
scriptures, the use of some of which was prescribed in 
their ritual, as possessing special efficacy in driving 
out evil spirits, while other scriptures contained their 
sacred traditions. But they are of a different kind. 
They are not a religious law, or rules of faith, or a 
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Canon. It is in the ethical religions for the first time 
that we meet with Boohs invested with divine author- 
ity, containing the whole truth revealed by God, and 
from which no one may presume to deviate. 

It is obvious what effect this must have on the 
development of religion. It must be a hindrance, 
no doubt, but to a less extent than is commonly 
supposed. You may train a tree, prune it, and fence 
it in ; but if it is strong and healthy, it is sure to 
grow, in spite of its restraint, and at last bij,rsts through 
all barriers. It is certain that “the letter hilleth.” 
Its authority is fatal to all progress. With a fixed 
doctrine, and therefore with the ethical religions, re- 
ligious intolerance at length fairly sets in. In the 
nature-rehgions foreign gods and rites may be ban- 
ished, people who introduced them may be punished, 
philosophers who find fault with the national rehgion 
may be persecuted, but only because religion is a 
State institution, and because those who underniinb 
it are bad citizens and traitors to their country. And 
this sometimes happens also with those ethical re- 
ligions which are State religions. But in these the 
idea of infidels, of heretics, who are denounced as 
devils and monsters because they speak , a different 
rehgious language, makes its appearance for the first 
time. No one would make hght of all the blood shed 
in the name of what is most sacred, all the fearful 
aiaos-da-fi, “deeds of faith,” less justifiable than the 
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human sacrifices in the valley of Grehinnoin. Yet, 
while we may have a horror of inquisitions, and he 
convinced that all religious persecution and coercion 
of conscience is of the Evil One, we may admit that 
the collection of the oldest records into one sacred 
Yolume, and the ascription to it of a very special 
value, have promoted the development of religion, 
and have indeed been its necessary instrument, espec- 
ially when mankind was still in a state of pupillaxity 
and barbarism. A wholesome curb was thus placed 
upon the young community, restraining it from too 
great deviation from its original character ; the beauti- 
ful traditions of the heroic period of their origin, 
the remeiilbrance of their '' first love,’' was thus 
more securely preserved ; the priceless memorials were 
therefore treasured up with extraordinary care; and 
people therefore deemed it necessary to be constantly 
occupied with them and to interpret them for edifi- 
cation and instruction, as testifying with irrefragable 
authority against the encroachment of abuses. No 
progress can be permanent unless rooted in the liighest 
development of the past, and this can only be learned 
from the Scriptures. If the unbridled fancy of the 
believer forms all sorts of irrational notions about 
the origin of these Scriptures, through which vener- 
ation becomes worship and even idolatry, or if a 
reactionary priesthood is jealous for the letter with- 
out understanding the spirit, or if the ignorant mul- 
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titude is satisfied with mere sounds, and degrades 
the venerable heirloom to the position of a fetish, 
yet there will always be some who penetrate more 
deeply into these records, and who there discover the 
treasures hidden from most other people. And such 
persons, as soon as the time is ripe for a new mani- 
festation of religious sentiments, for a new revela- 
tion of the religious conception, and for a new form 
of religious community, constitute the links between 
a great past and an entirely new era. ^ And when 
from the despised Nazareth, whence nothing good 
could come, the dawn of a new life shines upon 
humanity, or when the light of divine truth, hidden 
for ages by selfishness, obscured by ignorance, and 
clouded by superstition, suddenly bursts forth with 
renewed brightness in the soul of a Wycliffe or a 
Luther, the source of that light may be traced to 
earnest searchings of the Scriptures in the Galilean 
village and in the cloister and the cell, and to the 
profound impression made by them upon devout souls. 

Another and no less important consequence of the 
peculiar origin of the ethical religions is the formation 
of more or less substantive religious communities dis- 
tinct from the national or political community, and to 
a certain extent independent of it. With the ethi- 
cal religions arises the Church, for each of them is 
necessarily embodied in a church. And let me say 
in passing that I should not like to dispense with 
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the -word “ church,” not, however, as used in its ety- 
mological sense, but as denoting the idea popularly 
attached to it All the Germanic nations — Anglo- 
Saxons, Scandinavians, High and Low Germans — 
employ a word usually derived from the Greek to 
KvpMKov, ^ KvpiaKTj, or by some from the Latin curia, 
and by Professor Wackernagel, a high authority, 'from 
the Celtic eyrch, but which, at all events, was at first 
applied to the building where people met for wor- 
ship, and transferred thence to the community itself. 
All the Eomanic nations, on the other hand, use 
a form of the Greek word e/c/cXi/cta — ecelesia, dglise, 
chiesa — which in pre-Christian times denoted an as- 
sembly of "the people. But of late, on the Continent 
at least, several religious radicals have shown a dis- 
position to ostracise both Church and Ecelesia, and 
to substitute for them the word Community or Con- 
gregation. People have witnessed, and perhaps them- 
selves suffered, so much religious persecution by the 
‘existing churches, and so much opposition by them 
to free religious development, that they prefer the 
word community, as better denoting spontaneous as- 
sociation. But I fear that this would lead to a 
lamentable confusion of terms, and, worse still, to 
religious anarchy. The religious community is no 
more the Church than the civic community is the 
State. For we do not apply the word Church to 
any single form or specific system, such as the 
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Eoman Catholic, but to the aggregate of all the 
religious organisations, wherever locally situated, just 
as we use the word State in speaking either of a 
despotic or a constitutional monarchy, or of a feder- 
ative republic, or of that “ one and indivisible,” which, 
as a rule, gives an edifying example of internal divi- 
sions. We shall therefore continue to apply the word 
Church, in a concrete sense, to the more or less in- 
dependent religious organisations which embrace a 
number of kindred communities, and in general, in 
the abstract, to the whole domain of religion in so 
far as it manifests itself substantively in society. 

This short digression was necessary in order to 
establish my view that the Church corned into ex- 
istence with the rise of the ethical religions. We 
must, however, again look back for a moment. For 
the germ of this development also lurks in the past. 
In the nature-religions the organisation of the wor- 
ship still coincides with that of social life, and thus, 
according to its stage of development, with the family, 
the tribe, the state, or the people. In the head of 
the family are united the highest civil authority and 
the religious leadership. In Egypt the king and his 
sons are invested with the highest sacerdotal dignities, 
while the other priests are merely substitutes, appointed 
by them, their officials, who at the same time discharge 
civil and even military duties. The same kind of thing 
happened in Babylon and Assyria, where the kings 
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attached great importance to their sacerdotal titles. 
The same tradition was so firmly rooted in Greece and 
Eome that in the Athenian republic the Archon who 
conducted the public worship was styled ^acriXem, and 
in the republic of Eome the Patrician who presided 
over the ancient sacra was called Eex, while the dig- 
nity of Pontifex Maximus was conferred upon the head 
of the State for the time being. 

Gradually, however, the different phases of spiritual 
life, science ^and philosophy, art and morality, but 
above all religion, strive within the limits of the State 
to cast off its supremacy. This takes place chiefly 
in two ways. One is, that powerful priesthoods are 
formed and use the respect shown them by the people, 
and the influence they thus exercise, in order to over- 
come the supremacy of the State, or at least to dictate 
to it, and even to supersede it entirely when they find 
an opportunity. Such a priesthood is at first a pro- 
fession which does not merely devote itself to religion, 
but exclusively rules over all intellectual life, and takes 
care, as long as possible, that science, if such there 
already be, letters, and art do not emancipate them- 
selves from their authority. In the State also this 
profession does its utmost to get the upper hand and 
to gain the mastery over all other professions. Por 
this purpose it continues in close union with the State, 
hTo one as yet dreams of the independence of religion 
and its representatives. But there are two alterna- 
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tives. Either the priests and scholars are the king's 
powerful ministers, or they govern the State, in which 
case, not being qualified for the task, they usually 
bring their country to the brink of ruin. But although' 
the State and religion — the latter still represented by 
a profession in which is centred the whole intellectual, 
eesthetic, and ethical life of the people — are as yet in- 
dissolubly united, the attempt of that profession to 
gain the mastery over the temporal powers is a proof 
that the spiritual and especially the religious element 
is becoming more conscious of its dignity and is striving 
to emancipate itself. 

Another and more decisive means is the formation 
of small associations which aim at suppleifienting the 
public worship or at superseding it. This tendency 
shows itself even in the religions swayed by Animism. 
In the case of the ETorth American Indians it leads 
to the formation of small cliques to which no one is 
admitted without first having undergone severe tests 
of self-command and perseverance, but whose members 
are then regarded as raised far above the rest of their 
tribe, and brought into closer relation with the higher 
spirits. Among the Polynesians, and even the Negroes, 
similar secret associations occur. In the higher re- 
ligions also we meet with societies of the same kind, 
but of course animated by purer ideas and more in 
conformity with the higher civilisation — such as the 
various Chinese, Indian, and Persian sects, the Essenes 
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in Israel, tlie Hanifites in Arabia, the Elensinian mys- 
teries, the Pythagoreans, the Orphics, the Neoplatonists 
in Greece, and, to mention one other instance, the 
monastic orders and sects in the middle ages. These 
associations rarely survive the religions from which 
they have sprung, and sometimes even die out before 
them. But under favourable circumstances, when the 
time is ripe, and the need of reform is urgent, they 
grow into larger communities, vying with the prevail- 
ing religion,, and after a longer or shorter struggle 
entirely superseding it. All the ethical religions or 
churches have sprung from such small societies, of 
which, as a rule, some highly gifted leader has been 
the life an3 soul. And the churches thus possess a 
certain independence of the national and political com- 
munity. At first they confine themselves to their own 
people, and direct their efforts solely to reforming or 
replacing the native cult. But they do not yet coincide 
with the people as their old religion did. A number 
of persons, or e'^en a majority, hold aloof and cling to 
their traditional ancestral faith. In some cases the 
new doctrines are rejected by the people with whom 
they originated, as was the case from the very first 
with Christianity in Israel, and, after a long conflict, 
with Buddhism in India. And even such as do not 
at first aspire to Universalism are always ready on 
certain conditions to admit foreigners to their com- 
munion. You may note the Turanian Zarathushtrians 
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mentioned by the Avesta, the Proselytes of Judaism, 
and the conversion of Japan to Confucianism, and of 
the Dravidian and other Anarian peoples of India to 
Brahmanism. 

The ethical religions also, and even some of the 
highest, such as the Buddhistic and Christian groups, 
may become State churches. But they become so 
merely as churches privileged above others, and not 
as coinciding with the State ; and as such they form 
a distinct body, and cannot prevent the«citizens from 
setting up other church communions independent of 
the State. 

The rise of such more or less substantive churches 
' W'eighty factor in the history of religious de- 
velopment. Called into life by rehgious self-conscious- 
ness, they are destined, and indeed bound, to vindicate 
that principle in the first place. From their birth dates 
the emancipation of religion. We have indicated how- 
important it is for development that the purity of tradi- 
tion should be preserved, and how inpaossible it is for 
any progress to be true and lasting unless firmly rooted 
in and springing from tradition. And of this tradition, 
set down in sacred records, the Church is now the 
authorised custodian. The task of her ministers and 
her organs is to examine these documents and to inter- 
pret them, and to reconcile the principles and doctrine 
they lay down with the ever-varying and deepening 
needs of the age. She must foster the religious truth. 
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thus handed down, in the members of her communion ; 
she must defend it against attacks from without, and 
she must proclaim it far and wide. But she can only 
do so when she becomes fully conscious of her proper 
vocation, and when she devotes herself exclusively to 
the performance of the task for which she alone is 
qualified and commissioned. She is entitled to sover- 
eignty within her own domain, the domain of conscience, 
of spiritual life, of religious conviction. No power in 
the world, I^mean no external power, has any jurisdic- 
tion over her in these matters. But she forfeits her 
rights as soon as she encroaches upon a domain that is 
not her own, as soon as she is actuated by ambition or 
self -interest, and denies to others the freedom she claims 
for herself ; as soon as she begins to domineer over the 
State, over science, philosophy, and art, and thus hinders 
the development of other manifestations of man’s spiri- 
tual life. People misjudge the Church, and are unjust 
to the clergy of whatever communion they may be, 
when they regard her as an obstacle in herself in the 
way of progress, and condemn and hate her on that 
account. But, as a rule, such misjudgment is caused 
by her own arrogance and worldly ambition. As guard- 
ian of the highest interests of mankind, as representa- 
tive of the Infinite in the Finite, as in the world yet 
not of the world, she has a sublime vocation, provided 
she does not abdicate it by secularising herself and sul- 
lying her pure robes in the turmoil of political passions. 
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of social strife, and of the struggle for material interests; 
provided above all that she continues to develop and 
to be a living community, that she does not become 
fossilised, and does not cling to antiquated forms when 
the spirit which bloweth where it listeth has need of 
others ; provided she does not lose faith in the power 
of truth and the independence of religion, thus despair- 
ing of herself and her vocation, and try to maintain them 
by extrinsic authority or swathe them in the cerements 
of a mummy — in a word, provided she i§ the living 
witness of a living religion. 

When she ceases to be this, the Church or religious 
community becomes a hindrance to religious develop- 
ment, or, to speak more accurately, she "^ceases to 
contribute to it. For the mighty stream of develop- 
ment is stronger than the dams with which any church 
can try to stem it, and pursues its course in spite of her 
and without her aid. This leads us to consider a third 
result of the peculiar origin of the ethical religions — 
namely, that the individualism of which they are born 
can never be entirely killed by the power of the com- 
munity. Conversely, individualism can never kill 
religion. I do not maintain that an ethical religion 
may not perish when ousted by the superior power 
of another. But I know that this has never happened. 
This is a remarkable fact which deserves to be carefully 
noted. All the nature-religions of antiquity, even the 
highest and most beautiful, have died out with the 
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peoples to which they belonged — the Egyptian and 
Chaldean, the Greek and the Koman, the Germanic 
and Slavonic, and many others. The ethical religions, 
on the other hand, have an individuality vigorous 
enough to withstand even the most violent revolutions. 
The Persian empire became the prize of Mohammedan 
conquerors and adopted their religion. Yet the religion 
of Zarathushtra still survives, though partly in exile, 
and flourishes chiefly in India, where it has found 
hospitality. ^ The religion of Kong - tse, though it 
already had a rival in the popular Taoism, found a 
second in Buddhism (a system despised, indeed, by the 
upper classes, but largely diffused among the lower), 
and yet it iflicceeded in maintaining its ground against 
both. The mere name of Judaism suggests another 
example. Israel is scattered throughout the whole 
world. Its unity and independence as a nation are 
annihilated. It is intermingled with the Goyim, speaks 
their languages, respects their laws, obeys their princes. 
But everywhere^ it carries with it its Law and its 
Prophets, and remains true to its ancient traditions. 
Two mighty offshoots have sprung from its trunk, and 
these have already become widely branching stems, 
but the old tree still stands firmly rooted and in full 
blossom. This is a type of the development in the 
ethical period. A community which owes its origin to 
individual piety can never altogether disavow that 
piety, and derives from it the reforming power which 
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enables it for a long time to keep pace with general 
development. The community itself, as the guardian 
and interpreter of the records of the revelation whence 
it sprang, fosters individual piety by its preaching and 
instruction, and unconsciously teaches others to discover 
in it the germs of something higher than it has itself 
realised or is capable of realising. Then, trembling for 
its own existence, and alarmed by the bold conceptions 
of its own sons, which it cannot understand, it casts 
them out — or it may happen that they voluntarily 
withdraw, having outgrown their ancient hampering 
limits. Do not let us mourn over this as if it were 
retrogression, for it is really progress. Let us rather 
deplore the petty divisions, the religious^ dissensions, 
and the bigoted hate which, instead of combating error, 
persecutes the erring. Let us rather rejoice over the 
ever-increasing wealth of varieties and the ever-growing 
distinctness and vigour of personalities. For this is the 
true path of development, the only path from a dead 
or dying unity, which regards form^as all-important, 
to spiritual unity, to the communion of the saints, 
which, while true to its own cherished convictions, 
can discover genuine piety under manifold forms, and 
takes delight in the fact that every one may glorify God 
in his own language, the language he best understands, 
welling up from his own soul. 

But the three main points to which I have directed 
your attention are far from exhausting the question as 
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to what place should be assigned to the ethical religions 
in the history of development. It has been thought 
by some that these religions were, in their origin at 
least, more or less strictly monotheistic, or else pan- 
theistic, and that it was only at a later period that they 
admitted survivals of the polytheistic nature-cult. And 
it may indeed be maintained with some reason that a 
religion emanating from personal piety must necessaidly 
be either monotheistic or pantheistic. Another ques- 
tion is, how |ar the spiritualism which is undoubtedly 
peculiar to the ethical religions, and which shows itself 
in ever stricter renunciation of the worlds and self- 
chastisement, in hostility to all that is natural and 
humanistic^ in opposition to art and science, to com- 
merce and industry, and in a doctrine of redemption 
that sees no way of escape from the miseries of this 
world but by the extinction of existence itself — how 
far this pessimistic and ascetic spiritualism can be re- 
garded as religious-moral evolution, or whether it is 
rather an exaggerated reaction against the naturalism 
which its votaries desired to overcome. These questions, 
however, are not only too wide to be dealt with here, 
but in the present state of our science they are hardly 
ripe -for solution. Tor the present they only afford an 
indication of the directions our studies must take, and 
they still demand a thorough and many-sided investi- 
gation. In a different connection we shall recur to 
them at a later stage. 
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There is still, however, an important question to 
which many would desire an answer. The ethical 
religions, especially those which belong to the uni- 
versalistic, and above all to the Christian group, are 
the highest we know, the highest in existence. Are 
they also the highest conceivable ? Shall we say 
that science is unable to give an answer because it 
founds on experience, and can only deal with what 
is perceivable, what has already assumed a definite 
form, and not with what is future and hypothetical ? 
Natural science, at all events, makes forecasts, which 
the issue verifies. Are the mental sciences incapable 
of doing the same? The development of religion is, 
as already remarked, the labour of the Human mind 
to create more and more perfect forms for the ever- 
growing wants of the religious soul. Can we assume 
that this labour is at an end, and that the creative 
power of the human mind is exhausted ? Observe 
that the question is not whether we may still expect 
a higher revelation than that vouchsafed to man in 
Christianity. Even those who, like myself, are con- 
vinced that the Gospel, rightly understood, contains 
the eternal principles of true religion, may well con- 
ceive that, besides the existing ethical religions, and 
probably from their bosom, others will yet be born 
which will do better and more complete justice to 
these principles, and which will then perhaps exhibit 
a somewhat different character from the religions we 
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have termed ethical ox sripernatiiralistic. Those who 
closely scan the age we now live in cannot he blind 
to the new aspirations which manifest themselves 
from time to time, and which enable ns to form some 
idea of the character likely to be assumed by the 
newer forms. This is our general and preliminary 
answer to the weighty question. We shall perhaps 
be in a position to give a more definite answer after 
we have not only traced the gradations of religious 
development,^ but determined the different directions 
in which it moves. To this latter task our next 
lecture will be devoted. 
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DIRECTIONS OF DEVELOPMENT.^ 

We have hitherto studied religion in the various stages 
of its development. In other words, we have directed 
attention to the gradations of difference between the 
various religions, and endeavoured to classify them in 
accordance with these gradations. This, however, is 
only a part of our task. There is also a specific differ- 
ence in development, a difference in kind, which re- 
quires to be noted. Such specific differences are 
observed, not only in the domain gf religion, but 
in that of general human development, in persons, 
peoples, and families of peoples. As examples of 
this in the case of persons, men of rare talent, pioneers 
in science or philosophy, art or letters, equals in rank, 
yet in widely different walks of life, I need only name 
Darwin and Pasteur, Plato and Aristotle, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Eaphael and Eembrandt, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, while many other examples will readily 
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occur to every one. Similarly the peoples of Western 
Europe stand on the same plane of civilisation, but 
have undergone very different processes of develop- 
ment. So, too, those great families of peoples, or races, 
as they are usually but not very happily termed, which 
we call the Aryan and the Semitic, present a striking 
contrast, yet rank as equals, in virtue of their respective 
contributions to the general development of mankind, 
except that the development of one of them took place 
earlier than that of the other. This will suffice to 
explain why I distinguish the differences from the 
stages of religious development. By the term direc- 
tion I understand a spiritual current which sweeps 
along a siiTgle principle of religion, or some funda- 
mental religious idea, more or less regardless of others, 
to its extreme consequences. Two religions may stand 
equally high, though their process of development has 
been very different. And, conversely, two may occupy 
very different levels of development and yet agree in 
character. This^is a matter which also requires to be 
specially studied by the votaries of our science. 

The causes of this phenomenon are obvious. The 
differences in question are determined, as, in the case 
of individuals, by disposition, temperament, and circum- 
stances of life, so in religions, as well as in communities, 
by nationality, history, vicissitudes, and above all by 
their origin. All human development is one-sided, and 
more or less so in accordance with its lower or higher 
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condition, everything human being defective and limited. 
Thence arise various different conceptions, each perhaps 
containing a portion of the truth, yet necessarily all 
incomplete. ITow the character of a religion, and 
therefore also the direction of its development, depend 
chiefly upon the conception which people form of their 
god or gods, their conception of what the deity is to- 
wards man, and conversely of man’s relation to the 
deity, and of the relation of God, and therefore of god- 
serving man also, towards the world of phenomena. It 
is not an abstract philosophical conception of God, born 
of the speculations of a single thinker, but a conception 
for which one cannot always account, emanating from 
a state of mind, from an emotional condition, and at 
length put into shape by thought and by poetical ima- 
gination. It is an utterance of feeling through the 
medium of images and doctrines, and above all of 
religious observances, by means of which men seek 
communion with their deity. Such a conception, when 
once it has become the fundamental and predominating 
idea .of a religion, though not always distinctly ex- 
pressed, stamps its impress on the whole of the sub- 
sequent development. Other religious thoughts, as 
legitimate, and received into the conception of other 
religions, now fall into the shade, though not perhaps 
wholly neglected, and even run the risk of being thrust 
entirely into the background. And the more this is 
the case, the earlier the demarcation has been made, so 
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mucli the more one-sided will be the religious life in 
such a religion or family of religions, and so much the 
wider will be the gulf which separates it from others. 

To these general causes of the differences in religions 
must be added the particular tendencies or directions. 
These are mainly of two kinds, corresponding with the 
folk -religions and the ethical religions respectively. 
Comparative philology, which had the misfortune to 
be in fashion for a time and to be practised, not only 
by qualified-, men of science but also by superficial 
amateurs, has of late fallen into disrepute. This was 
perhaps partly due to its youthful presumption, to the 
rashness of its supposed results, and its mania for 
trying to Explain everything by itself. But those who 
have overwhelmed it with unmerited reproach, and 
would repudiate it altogether, simply incur ridicule, 
and in tlieir ignorance deprive themselves of an in- 
valuable means of throwing light on the history of 
human development. And one of the incontestable 
results of that ^science, confirmed by ethnography, is 
that peoples may be classified in groups in accordance 
with the languages they speak. The study of religions 
has also led to a similar result. While philology has 
established the existence of at least two great families 
of languages, the Aryan or Indo-G-ermanic and the 
Semitic, the study of religions has demonstrated that 
two distinct groups of religions also correspond with 
these two families. Between the languages, as well as 
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between tlie religions, of the peoples who belong to 
these families, there is an unmistakable difference, and 
yet at the same time so undeniable a resemblance that 
we are obliged to regard them as descendants of one 
prehistoric language or religion. We have not, how- 
ever, simply applied the doctrines of philology to the 
study of religion, as if affinity of languages necessarily 
implied affinity of religions. No doubt the science of 
language has paved the way for that of religion, and 
has laid it under great obligations, but not ^o far as to 
relieve it of the necessity of independent research. In 
every religion, too, we have found a twofold tendency 
of development, the one peculiar to it alone, the other 
common to it along with others ; and a twbfold char- 
acter, the one its individual, the other its family 
character. Now in the case of the nature -religions, 
both lower and higher, this agreement can only be 
explained on the ground that they are related, or, in 
other words, that they have sprung from an ancient 
religion long since extinct ; while their^ differences are 
accounted for by the fact that, owing to the breaking 
up of the mother-folk into a number of others, these 
have developed independently and assumed their own 
peculiar character under the influence of a variety of 
surroundings. Nor even in the case of the ethical 
religions, although born of individual preaching, of a 
willed reformation, do they entirely disown their family 
character even where the reform has not sprung from 
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within their own nation, but has been called into life 
by the preaching of foreign prophets or apostles. And 
in this last case, in the religions we have called univer- 
salistic, and where, as we formerly indicated, new 
groups or families of religions, Buddhistic, Mohamme- 
dan, and Christian, have thus been formed, we can 
still distinctly trace the after- elSects of the ancient 
ethical -religious tendency. For the student of our 
science this is one of the most fascinating objects of 
research, and one which sometimes leads to striking 
results. We must now illustrate these general reflec- 
tions with a few examples from history. 

For this purpose we select the two families of 
religions bl^st known to us, and the study of which 
is most advanced, although they still afford abundant 
room for further investigation. As you may suppose, 
I mean the two which I have repeatedly mentioned, 
and which, in accordance with the languages of the 
peoples professing them, and for the sake of convenience, 
are sometimes .palled the Aryan or Indo - Germanic 
and the Semitic. In order, however, to denote the 
direction in which they have developed, I have termed 
them the theanthropic and the theocmtic. These words 
will be readily understood. The one, a compound of 
theos, god, and anthrdpos, man, indicates the importance 
attached to the thcion en anthrdp6% “ the divine in man,'’ 
and his relationship to God ; the other, from theos and 
kmtein, to govern, denotes that the favourite theme 
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dwelt tipon by these religions is the supremacy of 
God over the world of man and of nature. How all 
religions are necessarily both theanthropic and theo- 
cratic to a certain though very different extent. In 
other words, a religion entirely destitute of one of these 
elements would not be truly a religion at all. Adora- 
tion, which is the life of religion, assumes and postulates 
a feeling not only of relationship but also of inferiority 
to God. Heither can be wholly dispensed with, even 
where one is cultivated to the subordination of the 
other, and carried to its extreme consequences. Even 
in the theanthropic religions, man is never made quite 
equal to the deity, at all events not to the highest 
deity, but is always subordinated to it. %.nd in the 
theocratic religions man is also created after God’s 
image and seeks to draw near to God. And thus 
it is only a difference in proportion, one only of these 
elements forcing its way into the foreground, never 
entirely excluding the other, but throwing it into the 
shade and thus hindering its development. As soon 
as this one-sidedness threatens to become extreme, a 
reaction sets in. We therefore only mean that one 
of the two families develops more in the theocratic, 
the other more in the theanthropic direction. The 
theocratic element predominates among the so-called 
Semites, the theanthropic among the so-called Aryans. 

This appears at the very outset from the general 
names they give to their gods. I have pointed out 
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that what chiefly characterises a religion is its con- 
ception of the relation between God and naan, between 
God and the world, and this is just what is usually 
expressed in such general names. In the theocratic 
religions all the gods are, in one way or another, mighty, 
exalted rulers. The name most commonly given to 
them is El, or Ilu. The original meaning of the word 
is uncertain. It seems to me probable that it means 
the 'Gofty,’' “the supreme”, others, and the Semites 
themselves, interpret it as “the mighty and strong.” 
lor our illustration the difference is immaterial. At 
their head is sometimes placed El Uydn, the most 
high god, of whose priest Malkisedek we read in the 
fourteenth'^^chapter of Genesis. Or they are called 
lords, B6li, Ba^alion, Aclonim,^^ for which terms the 
Aramccans, and the Philistines following their example, 
use other synonyms. “King,” Malik, Sharru;' is 
hardly less used. In all of them is thus involved the 
idea of lordship and sovereignty ; and it need hardly 
be pointed out J^hat in the East, at all events among 
the peoples just mentioned, this means an absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty. And accordingly, in his relation 
to the heavenly rulers, the worshipper most commonly 
calls himself their “servant” or “slave,” eled, aldu, or 
sometimes their ^^:proUg6'' or “client,” or at most their 
“favourite,” migir, namm, like the favourites of 
arbitrary rulers and absolute sovereigns. The depth 
of self-abasement towards the deity is to call one’s self 
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its “ dog/’ Icalbn, MUh The dignity of an ambassador 
or prophet of God is reserved for a few select persons 
only. The right to be called the son of God, and to 
give God the name of Father, belongs in the theocratic 
religions to the king alone as God’s representative 
and vicegerent on earth; and in Israel, for instance, 
even this is not permitted, and he is only styled 
Yahve’s anointed. Such predominance of the same 
root-idea in all the names which denote the deity in 
general, and in those which its worshippers call them- 
selves as such, cannot be accidental, but must necessarily 
be connected with the character of such a family of 
religions. 

In the general dr generic names of thd^'gods in the 
theanthropic religions a greater variety prevails. And 
this was to be expected. The peoples who represent 
the theocratic religions, the Semites, live in close prox- 
imity as near neighbours. The Aryan peoples who 
represent the theanthropic religions have been scattered 
from the most ancient times over threje- quarters of the 
globe. Both the languages and the religions of the 
former are much more akin than those of the latter. 
And the theocratic root-idea is also much more easily 
expressed in a number of synonyms than the thean- 
thropic. In this case the most prevalent title of the 
deity is clevcty dens (with a number of cognate forms), 
which means ‘‘ the heavenly ones,” or perhaps originally 
“the shining ones,” and .then, opposed to these at a 
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later period by the Iranians and Indians, ahura, asura, 
'' the beings/' the living spirits/' a signification which 
was also perhaps originally that of the Germanic-Scan- 
dinavian asa, cesir. The meaning of these words is 
so vague and indefinite that da^va among the Iranians 
and asum among the Indians are subsequently applied 
to the evil spirits only. Both of these peoples are 
fond of calling their gods the rich givers " or the 
dispensers of fate/' hhaga, baglici, and they possess this 
word in common with the Slavonic nations (hog€). The 
proper meaning of the Germanic “ god " is still enig- 
matical. In all this there is nothing characteristic. But 
it is worthy of remark that, although the idea of the 
sovereignty* of the gods is here by no means excluded, 
and the title of king or sovereign is given to some of 
them — Varuna is samm/, the all -ruler," Indra is 
svardj, the self -ruler," the Iranian Sun-god is hhshaita, 
the ruler," on properly “ the shining one " — the gods 
are as a rule never designated as such. And above all 
we must point out how fond the theanthropic religions 
are of calling their gods by the name of Father or Mother. 
Thus in the Egveda, the oldest religious document of 
our race, some ten of the highest gods are thus named. 
So too in the Avesta, the sacred book of the Zarathush- 
trians, Ahura Mazda, the highest and only true God in 
the system, is frequently called Father. And the 
Greeks also call Zeus fatir, ‘^the father of gods and 
men," while the Eomans have Jupiter, Diespiter, 
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Marspiter. Our ancestors, again, called their Wodan or 
Odhin the Alvader, Alfodhr ; but I will not insist upon 
this, as it has been attributed to Christian influence. 
Nor do I forget — and I have already pointed out — 
that, in the theanthropic religions of antiquity, this 
conception did not as yet possess the exalted signifi- 
cance given to it in the Grospel. Yet it involved the 
idea of the nearest and closest relationship. And I 
again ask whether it is a mere accident that the Gospel 
of God’s fatherly love, although first preached to the 
Semites, was rejected by them and remained almost 
fruitless, while it was immediately hailed by the Aryans 
of Europe as the joyful message of salvation. 

At all events, how genuinely the fathefShip of the 
gods was felt in antiquity is apparent from the numer- 
ous proper names in common use, especially among 
the Greeks and Indians, with which parents not only 
described their children as gifts of God (Theodbros, Theo- 
dotos, Theodosios, Diodoros, Devadatta), or as his favour- 
ites and elect ones (Theodektes, Theokritos, Theoxenos), 
but also as closely related to the deity (Theogeiton — 
that is, God’s neighbour — or Devavatta, whom God 
has near him”), or even as being born of him (Theogenbs, 
Theagenbs, DevajnS,). If the feeling of God’s exalta- 
tion and absolute sovereignty over man predominates 
in the theocratic religions, in the theanthropic it is the 
intimate relation between God and man that comes 
into the foreground, as Aratus and Kleanthes have ex- 
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pressed it, '"We are also His oflPspring/’ or as Pindar 
has still more finely said in his often-quoted words : 

avSpSvy ev OeSv yivo<^, i/c ficd<; Se TrveofJbev fjuarpo'^ 
dp.(^6Tepob, (“ One is the race of men, one that of the 
gods, from one mother we both draw our breath/') 

It would take us far out of our way if I were to 
attempt to explain in detail how these differences of 
direction are reflected in the whole system of doctrine. 
As examples I shall only mention the doctrine of the 
Creation an^ of the Government of the world. In 
all the older religions the Creation is at first conceived 
as a making, forming, or building. But when people 
have outgrown this childish conception, the theocratic 
God created by His mighty word: “He speaks, and 
it is done; He commands, and it stands fast;" in 
the theanthropic religions, on the other hand, the 
leading idea is emanation; the whole world of phe- 
nomena emanates from the Divinity Himself, and in 
an endless rise and fall of worlds is exhaled and 
inhaled by Him,^ 

In the government of the world the gods of the 
theocratic religions are the supreme or sole rulers. 
Even the evil spirits, destroying angels, beings that 
Inflict calamities and diseases on mankind, are under 
their command, and do nothing without their per- 
mission. Such are the seven evil TJtuks, sent forth 
by Ann, the chief Babylonian god, and such is the 
Satan of the Book of Job. When, even in the mind 
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of tlie Semite, the question arises how the course of 
the world and the lot of man can be reconciled with 
the justice of G-od, and causes him an anxious struggle, 
so that "‘his steps had well-nigh slipped,” the author 
of the seventy-third Psalm consoles himself with the 
thought that the prosperity of the wicked is only 
transient, that their end cannot he peace, and that 
God will at last put them to shame. And when, in 
the prologue of that most beautiful of all the religious 
poems of antiquity, I mean the Bookr of Job just 
mentioned, the sufferings of the righteous man are 
represented as a trial by which the steadfastness of 
his faith and the constancy of his piety are to be 
proved, the story itself gives the true theocratic 
solution. The arguments of his doctrinaire friends 
have made the poor sufferer lose patience. He is not 
subdued. He complains of the injustice done to him. 
He contends with his Maker. But now God Himself 
enters into judgment with him, and rebukes him in an 
address which is really a description ^of His almighty 
power as Creator and Euler of the world. Why He 
has punished Job, His faithful servant, so severely, 
and apparently so unjustly, and how this can be 
reconciled with His justice, is passed over in silence. 
The whole reasoning may be summed up in the ques- 
tion, “ Art thou He who hast created all things ? 
Art thou the Almighty who governest all things 
and rulest over all things?” And the answer of the 
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afflicted one is penitent and submissive: '^Behold, I 
am vilO; what shall I answer Thee? I will lay my 
hand upon my mouth!'' 

The theocratic god cannot be bound. His law 
governs all men, and he administers it in punishing 
the transgressors, but it is not binding upon himself. 
He acts according to his good pleasure, and is not 
responsible for his actions. Absolutely sovereign, he 
vouchsafes or withholds his favour, and no one is at 
liberty to inquire the reason. All that happens is 
not merely his" will, but is also his actual work. 
Wherever, as in IsMm, the theocratic root -idea is 
carried to extreme exaggeration, all mediate causes 
and explanations are superfluous. Bor everything 
there is but one cause, one explanation : God wills it. 
And this reminds me of a story told by Alfred von 
Kremer in one of his interesting historical works. I 
am not sure whether it is authentic, but it is genuinely 
Arabian and highly characteristic. A Jewish physi- 
cian, so the story goes, once showed an Egyptian sultan 
a phial filled with poison, and assured him that half of 
its contents was enough to kill a man. ‘Wes ; but only 
when Allah wills it 1 " exclaimed the sultan. He then 
seized the phial and emptied it at a draught. Fortun- 
ately for the Commander of the Faithful, his stomach 
w^as not so strong as his faith, and immediately re- 
jected the poison, of which it was unable to hold such 
a quantity. The pious Mohammedan, who would have 
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died of the half, was saved by taking the whole. His 
faith, which deserved such a result, thus gained a 
triumphant victory. 

In the theanthropic religions the gods are very 
powerful, triumphing over the spirits of darkness and 
drought; they are the protectors and allies of their 
worshippers, while the latter are ever zealous to do 
their will. The dreaded powers of nature, Giants and 
Titans, Jotuns and Thursas, Iranian Daevas, and Indian 
Asuras, are indeed permanently defeated, ^but not yet 
wholly annihilated. These powers reign supreme in 
their own kingdom, over which the good gods have 
no authority, and into which they may venture in the 
disguise of a change of form, but then onl/ to quit it 
again with all possible speed ; while, on the contrary, 
in the Babylonian myth of Ishtar’s descent into hell, 
for example, Allat, the queen of the lower regions, 
is compelled by the command of ^la, one of the chief 
gods, to deliver up the goddess whom she holds captive. 
Even in the ethical Zarathushtrism, ^which perhaps 
arose to some extent under Semitic influence, while 
Ahura Mazda reigns in heaven Angra Mainyu reigns 
in hell; and in the Vayu, the region between heaven 
and hell, the earth and its atmosphere, both of them 
hold sway, so that the good god cannot prevent his 
pure creations from being marred by the counter- 
creations of the Spirit of Lies. And so there ever 
remains a portion of the world withdrawn from the 
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dominioa of the gods. Their power is limited, their 
will does not always prevail, and much happens that 
is diametrically opposed to their good pleasure. Nor is 
it always certain that this limited sovereignty is eternal. 
In the Eagnarok, the '' twilight of the gods,” Asas and 
Vans will perish, and a few of them only will live 
again in the regenerated world. And in the ears of 
the afflicted Prometheus resounds the prophecy that 
the sway of the god who torments him, the now 
supreme Ze,us, will one day have an end. 

And a further point to be emphasised is that the 
will of the gods is not always the supreme law in the 
universe. I shall not now attempt to broach the 
difficult question as to the power of Fate in the 
theanthropic religions. Were I to try to deal with 
it thoroughly, I fear that neither our allotted time, 
nor my own powers, nor your patience, would be 
equal to the task. But I must not altogether pass it 
over in silence. The Homeric poems often mention 
the Aisa or Moira, terms which have been translated 
Destiny or Fate, and for which the word Anangk^, 
necessity, is sometimes used. Now, the question about 
which scholars differ is whether the gods control this 
destiny and establish this necessity, or whether they 
themselves are controlled by it, and compelled to obey 
it even when contrary to their own wishes. Evidence 
may be adduced in favour of both views. An over- 
ruling Destiny, the Moira of the gods, and Fate, the 
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Aisa of Zeus, are sometimes spoken of. This is an 
argument in favour of the first view. But there are 
other passages in which Zeus consults Fate and gives 
effect to it, although opposed to his own wish and to 
his desire to save one of his favourites. This supports 
the second view. Be this as it may, Moira, or Destiny, 
is in each case clearly distinguished from the gods, and 
is sometimes even placed above them. It is not their 
own sovereign decree that they proclaim and execute 
as being their own will, but a necessity, the origin of 
which cannot be questioned, and which is determined 
independently of the will of even the highest gods. 
This conception is not an inevitable result of poly- 
theism, but it occurs in the theanthropic religions 
only, and is indeed possible in these alone. 

The same holds true of two other conceptions, which 
are in fact the two phases of a single conception, and 
which neither occur nor are possible in the theocratic 
religions, but spring directly from the theanthropic 
principle — I allude to apotheosis and dncarnation, or 
the deification of men and the impersonation of gods. 
Mediators between man and God, messengers of God, 
who proclaim His blessings and revelations to the 
children of men, and conversely lay their prayers and 
offerings before His throne, these beings occur in every 
religion. They are either gods, real and visible, but 
always subordinate, generally gods of the sun, of fire, 
of the lightning, or of the wind, or they are lower 
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heavenly spirits, or they are men, dedicated to God, 
animated with His spirit, endowed by Him with 
miraculous power and superhuman knowledge, or 
favoured with special revelations. Hor are they absent 
from the theocratic religions, and the less so in pro- 
portion as the supreme deity himself is more highly 
exalted above the world, and more widely separated 
from man. But the idea that a god can actually 
become a man is an abomination to the votaries of a 
th-eocratic religion. That '' ye shall be as gods ” they re- 
gard as the voice of the Tempter. In the theanthropic 
religions, which are wholly swayed by the conception 
of the theanthrdpos, the god-man, this, on the other 
hand, is j^cisely the favourite ideal, the goal towards 
which they strive with all their might. In theology 
this becomes the source of the boldest creations of 
the religious imagination. The gods to whom the 
devout rightly wish to draw near must themselves 
become men, though for a time only, and though they 
can never thereby wholly divest themselves of their 
heavenly origin or lose their divinity. Every event 
in their history, therefore, differs from all that happens 
in the case of other men. From birth to death their 
life is an unbroken series of miracles. Yet these sons 
of gods are really men so long as they dwell on earth, 
like Apollo and Krishna when they tend the flocks 
as shepherd -boys, or like H^raklSs and Kama when 
as servants or exiles they perform laborious tasks 
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and sii])dne the enemies of their worshippers, or like the 
other avatdras of the god Vishnu, as narrated by the 
Indian legends. Conversely, men or supposed men 
are transformed into gods. In the apotheosis the myths 
of deified men are reversed, and are transformed into 
legends of great heroes, prophets, or reformers of by- 
gone ages. Take, for example, Cyrus, the founder of 
the great Persian empire ; or Zarathushtra, the Iranian 
reformer ; or Buddha Gautama, the founder of a wide- 
spread monastic order. Even in their lifetime, princes 
are deified, and they acquiesce in this in the interests 
of their dynasty, or even usurp the honour themselves. 
This deification of princes is very ancient. We find it 
practised especially in Egypt from the earKest period. 
The earliest Babylonian kings also prefix the sign of 
divinity to their written names. But we note that, 
when the Semitic element had become stronger in 
Babylonia and at last attained supremacy, the kings 
no longer called themselves gods, but merely the 
favourites, the beloved, or the priests of the deity. 
In Israel, too, the person of the king was sacred, but 
only as God's anointed, and not as a god or the son 
of a god. Aryan princes, however, are often called 
devas, and love to trace their descent from some deity. 
The abolition of the kingship in Greece or Eome, and 
the more rationalistic direction of Greek civilisation, 
thrust this idea for a time into the background, but 
it revived and then finally died out in the apotheosis 
of the Eoman emperors. 
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But if the prince is a god, every man is really 
destined to become so, and to this object, therefore, 
all the efforts of the pious in the theanthropical 
religions are directed. In order to see these religions 
in full vigour we should study the Indian examples. 
All the other theanthropic religions of which historical 
records exist have come niore or less into contact 
with the theocratic, and have been influenced by them. 
This is probably true of the Persian religions, and 
certainly of the G-reek, and thus mediately of the 
Eoman also. Christian and classical elements are 
unmistakable in the Edda, which contains the oldest, 
though relatively recent, documents of the Scandinavian 
religionv. yt't not to the extent maintained by some 
authorities. But it seems to me very doubtful whether 
the Aryans of India ever came under Semitic influence, 
so as to lead them to adopt anything from a theocratic 
religion. We there accordingly become acquainted with 
theanthropism in extreme one-sidedness. The offer- 
ings, at first r^arded as homage to the gods, and as 
means of strengthening them or of securing their help, 
then become mere mystic observances, which have no 
connection with any definite god, but are only intended 
to procure supernatural power for the worshippers, in 
order that they may counteract the power of the 
hostile spirits. And these practices accordingly soon 
fall into disrepute. This superhuman power can be 
procured better in other ways, as by calm meditation 
and abstinence. For by one’s own 
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power and exertions, one can attain the moksha or 
redemption — that is, one may thus become exalted 
above all that is finite and limited, above pleasure and 
pain, above desire and aversion, above love and hatred — 
and one can thus attain a condition which, consist- 
ently carried out, culminates in the non-existence, the 
Buddhistic Mrv^na. But in this condition man be- 
comes equal — nay, superior — to the gods. There are 
numerous stories of mythical penitents who have 
attained to such a pitch of self-denial that the gods 
tremble for their own power and dominion, and con- 
trive all kinds of seductions and deterrents in order 
to overthrow from his exalted position the saint who 
has thus outstripped them. The Indian ^q)antheism, 
which identifies the individual soul with the world- 
soul, paves the way for different systems and for 
Buddhism, which is only to a small extent a reaction 
against Brahmanism, but is mainly a continuation of 
it. It has been called atheistic; and so it is from 
the theocratic point of view, as well as from our own ; 
but in reality it is not. It exalts man to the throne 
of the highest deity. In the legends of Buddha 
scholars have detected an ancient sun - myth, and 
rightly so. But that is no reason why Buddha should 
be called an ancient deity. Whether historical or 
mythical, he is a man, the founder of an order of 
monks; he lived as a man, as I am convinced, or at 
least he was thought of as a man at the outset, and 
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it was only after he had been glorified by his adherents 
that all the attributes of the highest god were united 
in him and that a marvellous career was woven for 
him out of the ancient god-myths. He, the Eajanya, 
not even a Brahman, succeeded, by obtaining the hodh% 
or highest illumination, in exalting himself above all 
the gods. Indra and Brahman, the two highest deities 
of the two preceding periods, the Vedic and the 
Brahmanic, are placed beside him as ministering 
satellites. thus theanthropism, in its one-sided 

development, with an almost entire disregard for the 
truth embodied in the theocratic religions, has reached 
its final goal. God, in the theocratic sense, has been 
dethroned, and man has become God. 

In the theocratic religions, on the other hand, the 
gulf between divinity and humanity becomes ever 
wider as their development progresses. Stories are 
told in the olden time of gods who descended to the 
earth, but at a time when beings of a different mould 
from the present race of men inhabited it; and one 
hears of a few privileged persons who enjoyed com- 
munion with God as a man with his friend, but only in 
bygone ages ; and of prophets, also, who were once 
permitted to see His glory, but who on His approach 
tremblingly covered their faces, and when they uncov- 
ered them, saw nothing but the skirts of the divine 
garment. But with later generations God communi- 
cated through His messengers or angels only, or revealed 
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His will in dreams and visions, by signs and wonders. 
No one is now in direct communion with Him. The 
theocratic god dwells in secret. He is holy, which 
originally meant unapproachable. The man who sees 
Him must die. Even the lower gods may not penetrate 
into the heaven of the Supreme. In the narrative of 
the Babylonian flood they flee thither, terrified by the 
rising waters, but they can only crowd round the en- 
trance. They are not admitted within it. The temples 
of the theanthropic gods stand open. Tlrey are sacred 
places, but every one who approaches reverently may 
enter, in order to worship and offer his gifts, while dis- 
tinguished persons are even privileged to have their 
statues placed in the sanctuary beside that Cf God him- 
self. But the temples of the theocratic gods are en- 
closed within lofty walls. Although strangers, who are 
not actual worshippers, may sometimes be admitted to 
the outer fore-court, the sacred ground upon which the 
temple stands may not be trodden by profane feet ; the 
temple itself may only be entered by the priests, and 
even for them, with a single ‘exception, the inmost 
sanctuary is forbidden ground. In IsHm, the most 
theocratic of all religions, these prohibitions are even 
extended to the whole region of the holy places. And 
there, in the inmost sanctuary of his earthly dwelling, 
where no one hut the king, who is regarded as the son 
of the deity, or one or more of the high priests, may 
enter at special seasons, dwells the supreme deity him- 
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self in holy calm, undisturbed by the tumult of the 
worshippers, veiled from the gaze of the curious. There 
he is represented either by mystic symbols, dead or 
living, or by an image, and in this case usually by the 
oldest and most sacred in existence, which has been 
made by no mortal hand, but has fallen from heaven 
itself. Not there, but in other parts of the temple only, 
may be placed newer, finer, and more artistic images. 
Where no image of the deity is admitted, as in the 
case of the tgmple of Jerusalem, there it is expressly 
said that Yahve dwells in the holiest of holies, between 
the cherubim who guard the sacred ark. 

The same characteristic difference also shows itself 
in the ritual. But in this case, too, we must refrain 
from entering into details, and content ourselves with a 
few outlines. Even in the theanthropic religions there 
is no lack of reverence for the gods, and even dread of 
them. But between them and their worshippers there 
prevails a certain confidentiality, or rather familiarity, 
which sometimes borders on irreverence and almost 
becomes irreligious. It is only unsophisticated simpli- 
city on the part of the Vedic singer when he says to 
his god, “ If I were you, and you were I, then, after 
such an offering I should give you what you desired.’' 
But it is worse when the worshipper does not scruple 
to overreach the deity by cunning trickery. I allude to 
such mythical stories as that of Prometheus in Hesiod,^ 

^ Theog., 535 seq. 
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and that of Numa Pompilius in Ovidd Allow me just 
to remind 7011 of them. Prometheus, the ancient god 
of fire, who has gradually become a god-man, ever in 
opposition to Zeus, and disposed to cheat him whenever 
he can, teaches men, of whom he is the creator and pro- 
tector, how, in offering a sacrifice, to divide the different 
parts of the slain animal : Zeus can then choose for 
himself. He conceals the edible parts under the skin 
of the animal, as if they were of no value, and lays 
them on one side, while on the other side he exhibits 
the bones and thighs covered with shining fat. The 
pious Hesiod, who cannot bear the idea of Zeus being 
really tricked, represents him as being generous enough 
to be content with the inferior parts, althcTugh the ruse 
has by no means escaped him. The original version of 
the legend was probably somewhat different. Be this 
as it may, the essential point is, that in the thean- 
thropic religions men beep the best things for them- 
selves and offer to the gods what is of inferior value for 
human beings. The myth is an setiological one — that 

r 

is to say, it serves as an explanation of such customs. 

A similar myth forms the basis of the roguish story 
about Numa Pompilius told by Ovid, which was in- 
tended to account for the abolition of human sacrifices 
formerly in vogue with the Homans, and demanded by 
Jupiter Elicius as well as by other gods. Oapwt, a 
head, is required by the god. ISTuma brings him an 
^ Fast, 3, 339 seq. 
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onion, cepa. Jio; it is a liuman head that Jupiter 
demands ! ISTuma then presents a human hair, capilhis. 
No, exclaimed Jupiter, a living soul, animal Numa 
next tries a little fish, mama. Jupiter is then good- 
natured enough to be amused with the joke, and thence- 
forth contents himself with substitutes for human sacri- 
fices. This story, which was certainly not invented by 
the poet, though told in his own peculiar way, brings 
out the familiarity of the worshipper with his god still 
more clearly^ than the former. And here the man who 
thus trifles with the deity is not a rebellious Titan, who 
seeks to overthrow the supremacy of the Olympians, 
but the devout favourite of the gods, the mythical king- 
lawgiver, ^hose name Numa, akin to the Greek nomos, 
he derives from this latter capacity, and who is regarded 
by the pious Eomans as the recipient of divine revela- 
tions. Yet no difficulty seems to have been felt in 
making such a saint act so strangely towards the 
highest god. 

This last story reminds one of the question how it 
comes that human sacrifices, so general in barbarous 
ages, though offered Irom very different motives, con- 
tinue so long in use where theocratic religions prevail, 
while in the theanthropic they are abolished at a very 
early period, except where they still linger in some 
few primitive local cults. In the Aitareya-Brihmana 
occurs the story of S'unasdpha, the son of a Brahman 
living in the woods, whom his father, impelled by 
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Ininger and tempted by a great reward, is about to 
slay in honour of Varuna, in place of the king’s son, 
but is saved by the gods he invokes and is adopted by 
the priest Visv^mitra as his son. So too the priest 
Kalchas demands of Agamemnon, who has offended 
Artemis, the sacrifice of his daughter Iphigeneia in 
order to appease the wrath of the goddess ; but when 
the king is about to carry out the behest, the goddess 
herself carries off the maiden to Tauris and makes her 
immortal. No mention is made of human sacrifices in 

r 

the religion of the Persian peoples. In Greece they 
had become the exception, and in Italy too, where they 
had once been exacted in various cults, but were soon 
replaced by other offerings or by effigies. And in the 
case of the Eomans we have seen that the abolition 
dates so far back as Numa. Nay, even the Egyptians, 
with their half-theocratic, half-theanthropic religion,' 
had already set the example. But they are kept up 
in the theocratic religions of Western Asia, at least 
among the Phoenicians, Aramaeans, and Hebrews, who 
offered their children in sacrifice to the god of fire. 
Who does not remember the story of Mesha, the king 
of Mo’ab, slaying his eldest son in honour of Kamosh, 
when his capital was surrounded by the united armies 
of Israel and Judah ? How deeply rooted the convic- 
tion was that the gods could only thus be propitiated 
and their judgments averted, is apparent from the case 
of the Carthaginians, who kept up these practices long 
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after the conquest of their city by the Eomans, and 
were not even deterred by the dread of their austere 
masters. It is also well known what pains the prophets 
of J udali took to put a stop to this cruel and unnatural 
practice of their people, which was repugnant to their 
own ethical conceptions. We may further note how 
it is spoken of in the beautiful narrative of Abraham’s 
offering, which was designed to induce its abolition. It 
is not disapproved of as such, nor is it represented as 
cruel or inhuman. On the contrary, Yahve demands 
it, and the father of the faithful is at once prepared to 
obey ; and this is imputed to him as a proof of his faith 
in God’s promises and of his piety. This is quite a 
different case from the one above mentioned in the 
Indian story, where the author distinctly brands the 
Brahman Ajigarta, who would slay his son, as a cruel 
and unnatural father The Hebrew ^writer, on the 
other hand, although the bloody deed is not carried 
out in this case either, proceeds on the principle that 
God may demand even inhuman sacrifices from His 
worshippers, and that they are bound meekly to 
obey. 

Why is it that peoples civilised so long before the 
Greeks and Eomans, before the Indians and Persians, 
and in a certain sense their teachers, lagged so far 
behind them in this respect? It has been asserted 
that the Semites are naturally more cruel and blood- 
thirsty than the Aryans, but no proof of this has been 
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adduced. The great king of Persia, who boasted of 
being an Aryan and the son of an Aryan, was not 
more lenient in the punishments he inflicted upon 
rebels than the Semitic kings of Assur; and several 
of the Eoman emperors, Aryans too, vied with them 
in that respect. The torture - chambers of the holy 
Inquisition and of our older European administration 
of justice are purely Aryan inventions, the refined 
cruelty of which makes one's blood run cold. There 
must, therefore, be some difierent reasen. Nor is it 
that the Semite can be said to hold human life cheaper, 
or that he is less warmly attached to his own family. 
The reverse is the case. A life prolonged to a happy 
old age is one of his dearest wishes ; no one can love 
his children better ; no one delights more than he in 
the blessing of a numerous offspring; and above all 
his sons are his pride and glory. But deeper still 
than these human feelings there is rooted in his heart 
the religious sentiment which predominates in the 
theocratic religions, that of man's r nothingness in 
presence of the supernatural Powers on which he 
knows himself dependent. To the Supreme Lord in 
heaven belongs all that he has, even what he holds 
dearest. If He demands it, it must be given. With 
an unlimited sovereign it is impossible to reason con- 
cerning his commandments established of old, or to 
join issue with him ; and lest the sacrifice may seem 
to be offered unwillingly, the cries of the poor victim 
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and the wail of the anguished mother are often drowned 
by loud music. The lofty ethical development of the 
Mosaic prophets was necessary to awaken the convic- 
tion that Yahve in His loving-kindness and mercy 
renounced His right to such offerings, and rather takes 
pleasure in purity of heart and righteousness of life. 
But the majority of the people could not venture to 
believe this doctrine. Not that the prophets were un- 
faithful to the theocratic root-idea of the loftiness and 
exaltation ofi»Grod's unlimited power and supremacy; 
but they take a more ethical and spiritualistic view of 
His holiness, and therefore of His supremacy also, a 
view too advanced for the undeveloped many. 

I have endeavoured in a few outlines — and other 
illustrations might easily have been given — to sketch 
the distinctive differences between the theocratic and 
the theanthropic religions in order to convey an idea 
of what is meant by the different directions of religious 
development or of one-sided development. What we 
have observed bx these two great families of religion 
shows itself in other cases also, differing a hundredfold, 
on a larger or smaller scale. It is not our purpose to 
trace the practical results of such one-sidedness in the 
religious life; but the question how far it injures or 
promotes the general development of religion must not 
be left quite unanswered. 

One would imagine a ^priori that it can only injure 
religious development. Here we have two indispensable 
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elements in religion, whicli we may briefly call the 
Infinite within us and the Infinite above us, or, in re- 
ligious language, God’s sovereignty and man’s affinity 
with God. l^ow, as we have seen, even where the 
one principle is unduly cultivated, the other is never 
wholly neglected, however much its development may 
lag behind; the believer seems afraid of bringing it 
forward to any extent lest he imperil the truth which 
he prizes above everything; and there comes a time 
when that truth so completely overshadpws the other 
as almost to obliterate all trace of it. When thean- 
thropism has reached the extreme verge of such one- 
sidedness, the only choice left is between deification 
of the world and atheism. And when we see how, not 
only the ancient nature-gods, but the higher too, who, 
invested with all power, are either placed at their head 
or supersede them — how all these objects of adoration 
are gradually divested of all that makes them adorable, 
how they tremble before the superior power of human 
penitents, allow themselves to be iij^ulted by sacred 
singers in order to show that they are exalted above 
impatience and passion, and yet are surpassed in self- 
abnegation by the Buddha who out of compassion gives 
himself as food to the tigress to enable her to feed her 
whelps — ^when we see all this, atheism would almost 
seem preferable. And, conversely, the system that 
not only lays special stress on the theocratic principle, 
but condemns all human effort and work, wisdom and 
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science, art and industry, as worthless and vain — nay, 
even as sinful — leaves the worshipper no alternative 
but to bow down as a slave or to cower like a dog. 
But when this extreme has been reached, a wholesome 
reaction is at hand. It seems, therefore, that appar- 
ently conflicting, yet not irreconcilable, religious root- 
ideas or principles (and I allude to many others besides 
the two specified) must — before religious thought can 
combine them, or at least remove their disproportion 
— severally mn a long course of independent de- 
velopment, and strain every effort to attain perfect 
expression. But of such special development nothing 
material is lost in the long-run; for its fruit is 
abiding, and in the end it benefits the general de- 
velopment of religion. Each stream thus running its 
own course yields its precious contribution to the de- 
velopment as a whole. Nor, when once the equipoise 
is established, shall we ever relapse into the old one- 
sidedness, except perhaps for a short time, and then 
only to a limited extent. There may still be oscilla- 
tions to the right or left, yet the equilibrium is always 
restored. 

This will be further discussed in a subsequent 
lecture. 
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LECTUEE VIL 

JDIEECTIONS OE DEVELOPMENT IN PARTICULAB RELIGIONS 
AND IN GROUPS OE KINDRED RELIGIONS. 

In last lecture we were engaged in considering what 
I call the directions of development as distinguished 
from its stages. Taking the two great families of re- 
ligion as an illustration, I have endeavoured to show 
how each religion develops, not harmoniously and 
symmetrically, but one-sidedly, in conformity with the 
peculiar character of each family, and how the growth 
of religion is therefore not a simple bu^ a very complex 
process, the product of a number of different tributary 
streams. But as we are far from having exhausted the 
subject, which could not be adequately treated within 
our allotted time, we return to it again. 

What holds true of the great families of religions 
applies also to the members of which they consist, 
both to particular religions and to groups of kindred 
religions. Let me illustrate this also by a few examples. 
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As each nation has its peculiar character, so too 
has each religion, one originally with the nation, 
but afterwards no longer quite coinciding with it. 
I know that I am entering a region where imagina- 
tion often takes great liberties; and although science 
cannot advance a single step without its aid, the 
student who gives too free scope to it undoubtedly 
runs great risks. Hegel was one of the first to at- 
tempt to characterise the chief religions. But with 
all deference to the genius of the great philosopher, we 
cannot regard his efforts as a success. Thus he calls 
the Chinese religion that of measure, the Brahmanic 
that of fancy, and Buddhism that of “being within 
itseff i%-sich-S6in”), The first of these epithets is 
very vague, and I have never been quite clear as to 
its drift, while the last two might just as well be 
reversed. . That he should call the Greek religion that 
of beauty was to be expected, and we may perhaps 
accept his description of the Persian as that of good- 
ness or light, and of the Jewish as that of sublimity, 
although the Iasi; epithet applies as well or even better 
to the Egyptian. But what does he mean by calling 
the Egyptian religion that of enigma, unless he has 
confounded the Egyptian with the Theban sphinx? 
And surely the religion of the Syrians cannot fitly 
be called the religion of suffering. Eor though the 
myth and the cult of Tammuz - Adonis play a great 
part in Western Asia, it must not be forgotten that the 
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lamentations over his death are succeeded by shouts 
of exultation upon his resuscitation, and that the same 
myth is met with in Egypt under the name of Osiris. 
Eduard von Hartmann, who indeed had ampler data 
at his command than Hegel, goes more deeply into the 
subject, and his definitions are more accurate, although 
— as is pardonable in the German, but not in the 
philosopher — he has unduly flattered the Germanic 
religion. Eeligion owes aesthetic refinement to the 
Hellenes; the Eomans have secularised it; but the 
Germans, according to Von Hartmann, have given 
it tragic - ethical depth. This may have been done 
by the myth of Baldur, which, however, is perhaps 
not Germanic at all, but due to Christian influence ; 
but neither the myth of Odhin nor that of Thor is 
specially tragic, nor is that of Freya or Loki ethical. 
But though Von Hartmann has been on the whole 
more successful, his short descriptions of the character- 
istics of the different religions are too much like labels 
pasted outside, and are not always strictly apposite. 

I shall therefore not attempt to follow his example, 
and to substitute other short characteristic names for 
those proposed by these philosophers. I prefer to 
venture upon a short description of the peculiarities 
which distinguish some of the chief religions from the 
others. Take, for example, the Egyptian. Even on 
a superficial acquaintance with that form of religion, 
it must strike every one from the outset what a 
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prominent place is given in the religious conceptions 
of the Egyptians to that of life in all its fulness — as 
evidenced by the ever-recurring formula, dnch ufaseneb: 

life, welfare, health — life interrupted for a time only 
by death, ever renewing itself, the Permanent and 
Imperishable in the midst of all that is changing and 
transient. And this impression is confirmed by careful 
study of original sources. Erom these w^e learn that 
it is a mistake to suppose that the pious Egyptians 
despised this earthly life, and thought of nothing and 
cared for nothing but to be united some day for ever 
with Osiris in the fields of Aalu, or to go forth daily in 
the retinue of the Sun-god as spirits of light. The rich 
harvest oh antiquities yielded by the exploration of the 
tombs — representations and writings which naturally 
relate to the life hereafter — made people think that this 
was the favourite and almost exclusive theme of Egyp- 
tian authors and artists. Other discoveries, however, 
have proved that they appreciated this earthly exist- 
ence also, and that for this very reason they wished 
to prolong it in other' regions “ for millions of years/’ 
And therefore their principal sacred document is a 
Book of the Dead, a collection of texts, against whose 
magic efficacy the demons of darkness and destruction 
are powerless. In their tombs, at least during the height 
of their prosperity, they therefore represented the life 
of the deceased as a still more beautiful prolongation 
of his earthly life with all its joys and honours. 
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They therefore carefully embalmed the body of their 
dead ; for they were not actuated by any mere spirit- 
ualistic or sentimental longing for redemption from 
this miserable existence, but, on the contrary, by hope 
of its renewal, which impelled them to provide for the 
possibility of the souTs reunion with the body. For 
the same reason they strove to make the temples of 
their gods durable enough to defy the ages, and all who 
possessed the means, kings and magnates, endeavoured 
to do the like for their tombs, their everlasting dwell- 
ings. For this reason, too, the chief symbol of their 
gods was not a hewn image, but preferably a living 
animal, distinguished from all others by special marks, 
as a pledge of the nearness and eternity of (&od. The 
“ ever-reviving Ptah ’’ is the name of the most sacred 
of all these animals, the Hapi-bull of Memphis. The 
conceptions of the triumph of light over darkness, of 
fertility and growth over barrenness and decay, the 
subject of hundreds of ancient myths and of numerous 
symbols in the ethical religions, were common to the 
Egyptian with all the nature-religions. But no re- 
ligion of antiquity has applied these conceptions so 
emphatically to human life, or elaborated them so much 
in doctrines and rites; so that, in a single word, we 
might justly call this religion that of Eternal Life or 
of Immortality. And those who have traced the im- 
portation of these conceptions from Alexandria into 
the Greek-Eoman world, into the later Judaism, and 
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into the earliest Christianity, must be convinced that 
Egypt has thus contributed very materially to the 
general religious development. Assyriology, or the 
study of Babylonian-Assyrian antiquity, is a younger 
branch of science than Egyptology. And therefore, 
however numerous be the sources of the history, cus- 
toms, and religion of Babylon and Assyria revealed 
to us by the discoveries of recent years, and however 
great be the progress already made in the interpretation 
of these documents, we must here exercise more re- 
serve and caution in drawing conclusions. Of the 
history of the Babylonian religion we know as yet 
little more than the outlines. There is no doubt, 
however, Ibhat the idea of the absolute government 
of God, of a theocracy, formed the foundation of this 
religion, that it was thus genuinely Semitic, and that, 
although it had adopted many features of an earlier 
non-Semitic form of religion, it had independently 
assimilated them. But such being its general family 
character, the^ question is what its special character 
was, or how it had developed in its own way its fun- 
damental theocratic idea, I do not wish to speak too 
positively. But I may say that, to the best of my 
judgment, the Babylonian religion, of which the 
Assyrian is only an offshoot, is swayed by the root- 
idea of God’s inscrutability, which has sprung up in 
other specifically Semitic religions too, but is here more 
fully elaborated. Unfathomable depth and inscrutable 
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wisdom are expressed in the Babylonian language by 
the same word, and this word also signifies power and, 
in a derivative form, an earnest, fervent prayer.^ The 
government of God as a supreme power of impenetrable 
wisdom, of profound and immeasurable knowledge, ap- 
pears to me to be the main dogma of the Babylonian 
religious doctrine. By signs and wonders, by oracles 
and dreams, the gods communicated something of this 
wisdom to man ; and the chief business of the priests 
and sages was to record them and to interp/et them to 
the laity. The fame of this Babylonian wisdom had 
soon spread throughout the whole civilised world ; but 
we must not judge of it by the impostures of charlatans, 
who abused it in order to deceive pious soul^ at Eome 
and to extort money from them, a practice which justly 
made the conservative old Cato exclaim, '' Ohaldaeos m 
considito ! ” (“ Do not consult the Chaldeans 1 ”) It need 
hardly be said that the same religious* idea was also 
familiar to the Israelites. But with them it is over- 
shadowed by another, that of holiness,^ which arising 
out of the conception of God’s unapproachableness, but 
developed in an ethical sense, became the distinctive 
mark of Israel’s religion. 

The case of the Iranian and Indian religions has 
clearly shown how two religions belonging to the same 
family, bearing the same family characteristics, and 
more closely related to each other than to any others 

^ See Fr. Delitsch, Assyr. Handworterbucli, voc. emuJ^ and Uho. 
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of the same group; may develop in totally different 
directions. Here we have two peoples who lived to- 
gether longer than the other Aryan nations. This is 
proved by their languages, which in their oldest forms 
are little else than two dialects of the same language. 
They also have a number of myths, ideas, names of 
gods, institutions, and customs in common. The chief 
sacrifice of both is the same, the Soma-Haoma sacrifice, 
however much modified. We might cite many other 
instances. ,And yet what a difference in their special 
characters I 1 do not allude to the fact that the Indian 
religious doctrine is expressed in an exuberant mytho- 
logy, with an almost unlimited number of Devas, while 
the Iranfan, at least in the oldest Zarathushtrism, is 
conspicuous for its great sobriety, owns seven heavenly 
spirits only, six of them being merely personified attri- 
butes of the one highest spirit, and thus approaches 
monotheism with S'raosha as the only mediator, ap- 
parently ignoring the ancient mythology. Tor, in 
the first place^ this was the result of a definite reform, 
from which, moreover, the influence of foreign ideas 
.was not wholly excluded. And in the second place, 
the theanthropic character of the Iranian religion is 
not disowned. Various old Aryan gods with a number 
of myths have also penetrated into the Zarathushtrian 
system and been adopted in the ritual. It is another 
difference that I refer to. Among the Iranians, we 
find that a practical doctrine of morality is hallowed 
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b7 religion, that agriculture and a settled life are re- 
ligious duties, that zeal and industry, and even wealth 
acquired by honest labour, are all regarded as the 
foremost of virtues, whilst recluses and ascetics, though 
not unknown, are little esteemed. Among the Indians, 
on the contrary, ascetic contemplation, diverging ever 
further from practical life and withdrawing from or- 
dinary human duties, although among the Brahmans 
subject to certain limitations, is held up as the highest 
rule of life among the Yogins, Jainas, and^ Bauddhas. 
The Iranian hopes for a life of bliss in communion 
with Ahura Mazda, and dreams of a future when all 
the creations of Angra Mainyu, the Evil One, which 
mar the good creation of Mazda, will be destroyed; 
but of this consummation this earth will be the scene, 
and as long as he sojourns here below, he takes pleasure 
in life and appreciates the many blessings of this im- 
perfect existence. To the Indian this existence becomes 
more and more of a burden, the cause of all misery, 
from which he can only be released by Joeing merged 
in the deity or by total annihilation. The Iranian 
worshipper of Mazda is kept down to the earth by his 
religion : he follows a golden middle course, the care- 
fully levelled path of decorum and social virtue ; he 
believes that the whole drama of the world will be 
played out within twelve thousand years; and it is 
only when he returns to his old myths and deities 
that his imagination once more, though but timidly, 
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extends lier wings. The imagination of the Hindu is 
entirely unfettered ; he reckons not by thousands of 
years, but by thousands of ages ; the safety of a middle 
course is not revealed to him ; at one time he mounts 
the dizziest heights of the boldest speculation, and 
loses himself in a spiritualism which renders him in- 
sensible to everything else ; and then sinks, by a 
natural reaction, into the mire of the grossest and most 
revolting sensuality, which he hardly takes the trouble 
to veil bene,ath a paltry mysticism. It is not our pur- 
pose to seek for the cause of this phenomenon, this 
sharp contrast ; I should merely have to repeat what 
I have said elsewhere on the subject (in my ‘ History 
of EeligiOn in Antiquity ’). I need only remark that 
this contrast is not exclusively, or even chiefly, to be 
attributed to foreign influence and external circum- 
stances, but also arises from the character of the 
peoples themselves. The question which concerns us 
here is, what the two religions have contributed to the 
general develo;pment of religion. 

In order to answer this question let me call your 
attention to the character of Zarathushtrism. Having 
sprung from the ancient general antithesis of light and 
darkness, life and death, it has grown into the antithesis 
of good and evil, of the pure and the impure. This is, 
therefore, an ethical antithesis, but not in the sense 
of coinciding with that between this side of the grave 
and the other, between the earthly and the heavenly. 
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between the natural and the spiritual. On the con- 
trary, the evil in nature and the world of man, physical 
and moral, is transient ; it prevails in the lower domin- 
ions of the Father of Lies, and exercises a certain power, 
though for a time only, over this earthly dwelling-place. 
It is destined to be some day utterly swept away. The 
Zarathushtrian doctrine is the first serious attempt 
to conform material interests and duties with the spir- 
itual needs and longings of mankind, and to reconcile 
the temporal with the eternal, by regarding^the former 
as reflecting, and preparing for, the latter. The reli- 
gious root-idea of Zai-athushtrism, when first distinctly 
expressed, which, as history shows, has not remained 
fruitless, is that the life of the pious is a sacked labour 
and struggle, constantly directed against the evil and 
the impure in what we are wont to distinguish as the 
world of nature and that of spirit, in order that both 
may at last be thoroughly purified — in short, that every 
pious man, according to his ability, is a fellow- worker 
with G-od. 

India spurns the earthly and the perishable in order 
to exalt herself unfettered to higher spheres. She does 
not attempt to reconcile God and the world, but ex- 
plains the world as mere show and illusion. Her 
religion is a grand but unsuccessful attempt to grasp 
by force, as if it were her prey, the Infinite, the Un- 
limited, the Immeasurable. But just through its con- 
tempt for all reality, through its exaggerated idealism, 
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Bralimanism, at first so exclusive, and limited to three 
privileged classes, threw open, in its later development 
as Buddhism, the way of salvation to all who fulfilled 
the conditions of its attainment and of their release 
from all finite bonds. This religion was thus the first 
to rise to the idea of a redemption, a salvation, not 
destined for particular classes or a single people, hut 
for all men as men ; and, though not as yet with full 
consciousness, it was the first to feel something of the 
unity of mankind in its aspirations for the Infinite, 
long before this idea had occurred to the minds of the 
Greek philosophers or was preached in the Gospel as 
a positive doctrine. From the bosom of Brahmanism 
was born the first universalistic religion, the first reli- 
gion which had the ambition to embrace all men. And 
whatever we may think of its doctrine of redemption, 
the fact that this idea was grasped, professed, and 
realised in one way or another, is one of the greatest 
turning-points and most important epochs in the his- 
tory of religious development. * 

Although not so closely related as the Indians to 
the Persians, there is a strong affinity between the 
Greeks and Eomans, who, along with Israel, have 
justly been called our spiritual ancestors, because we 
have inherited the treasures of their high civilisation. 
Moreover, these sister nations were soon historically 
associated in ever closer and more living contact, so 
that it is impossible to understand the one, and the 
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Eoman in particular, without a knowledge of the other. 
This requires no proof, as every one knows what a 
mighty and commanding influence Greek civilisation, 
art, letters, and philosophy exerted on the Eoman cul- 
ture, so that the latter is really a continuation of the 
former, and may be called the Greek-Eoman. This 
was effected through the medium of the Etrurians, 
the first teachers of the Eomans, and themselves, as 
appears from their art and their religion, the dis- 
ciples and successors of the Greeks. Then followed 
the intercourse with Magna Grsecia, the southern part 
of the Italian peninsula, where Greek culture had been 
established and diffused; and lastly, the conquest of 
Hellas, which brought the conquering and' physically 
dominant people more and more into subjection to the 
spiritual supremacy of their subjects. 

And yet what a world-wide difference there is in 
character, and therefore in religious development too, 
between these two nations, so closely connected by 
lineage and by intercourse! The Greeks have done 
more for the development of religion than is commonly- 
supposed, and it is difficult to sum it all up in a few 
words. Their religion has been called that of beauty, of 
esthetic refinement, and justly so. naturally first 
think of their rare artistic endowments, of the genius 
of their sculptors and architects. While the sculptors 
in their masterpieces have succeeded in representing 
ideal beauty in the charm, the vigour, and the sublim- 
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ity of their ideals of gods, and at the same time delin- 
eating purity, earnestness, wisdom, and indeed all the 
moral attributes of the Olympians, in the expression of 
their features, the architects built them appropriate 
dwellings, stately and elegant, but simple and sober in 
style, and therefore really grander and more impressive 
than the huge Egyptian and Babylonian shrines. But 
we also remember their poets and authors, who, like 
Homer, transformed the ancient nature -myths into 
attractive pdietry; or, like the tragic poets in their 
dramas, gave concrete form to the profoundest religious 
thoughts in suffering heroes, hallowed by their suffer- 
ing; or, like Plato, recorded in immortal works their 
speculations on the highest theme that can occupy the 
human mind, the origin and the essence of being, yet 
without sacrificing the depth and wealth of their sub- 
jects to beauty of form. How much of all this they 
borrowed from the East we need not now determine. 
But if they began by anxiously copying foreign models 
in their plastic a'rt, we need only observe how in course 
of time they perfected them, and transformed them into 
ideal human figures, in order that we may understand 
what unique artists they were. And the same holds true 
of their intellectual creations. I need not repeat what 
I have already said as to the purification to which their 
tragedians and philosophers subjected their mythology. 
But let me merely remind you of their three principal 
gods, represented by Homer as still closely united, who 
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successively become representatives of different periods 
in the history of the Hellenic religion — Zeus, Apollo, 
and Athena. Zeus, in spite of his exalted position, 
in spite of the supremacy and the spiritual attributes 
assigned to him, is still distinctly a nature-god, the 
celestial god of thunder and of rain. Apollo, whose 
original physical significance is still recognisable, but 
who is now much more detached from nature, is still 
the revealer of the will of the Highest and the averter 
of disaster and pestilence, but is, above all" the god who 
embodies all the wealth of the Greek spiritual life of 
the period, the god of poetry, music, and song, of wis- 
dom and self-knowledge, the brother of the^uses, and 
at the same time the god of redemption and reconcilia- 
tion, the maintainer of peace among all Hellenes, pre- 
eminently the national god, but highly revered by 
foreigners also. And lastly Athena, the austere virgin, 
whose luminous character is entirely transferred to the 
domain of the mind, became the true celestial repre- 
sentative of all that the intellectuah capital of the 
ancient world revered and aspired to as the loftiest of 
aims, so that we can only conjecture the natural pheno- 
menon of which she was once the personification. There 
is no doubt that the Greeks were the first to conceive, 
as an example to all ages, the divine as the eternally 
beautiful, to create an ideal embodiment for spiritual 
ideals, and thus to reconcile religion with art, the sacred 
with the aesthetic. 
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But their signal services to the history of religious 
development are by no ’means exhausted. A nation of 
artists and poets, the Greek people is no less rich in 
philosophers and thinkers. The official representatives 
of religious development might regard them with sus- 
picion and denounce them, popular leaders might stir 
up the mob against them, a poet abhorring innovation 
might deride them in his comedies, yet opposition, per- 
secution, and derision could not prevent the Greek 
philosopher^ from taking even religion and the divine 
as subjects for their contemplation; and in so doing 
they discovered eternal truths, and expressed ideas, 
which only obtained general recognition at a much later 
period, wlTen the Gospel had caused its light to sMne. 
If we call the Hellenes a people of artists and poets, 
we must in justice add that they were a people of 
thinkers. And with the religious element they united 
the intellectual as well as the aesthetic ; they not only 
hallowed art by religion, as had been done by other 
nations, but they glorified religion by the highest art, 
the most perfect of its kind, and, above all, in religion 
too they sought after truth. 

These endowments, these aesthetic and philosophic 
efforts, have determined the character of their religion, 
a character which distinctly differentiates it from all 
others, and from the Eoman in particular. As it is 
pre-eminently an aristocratic religion, so, too, it was 
overthrown by the democracy. ITowhere in antiquity, 
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except perhaps in India, and there in a very different 
way, does the individual element so strikingly assert 
its superiority to the common and traditional ; nowhere 
has so illustrious a series of great minds exerted such 
dominant influence on the development of religion. 
Nowhere does sacerdotal power recede so far into the 
background ; and where the priests have any real and 
abiding power, they only obtain it by participating to 
the utmost of their ability in the spiritual progress of 
their age, and by appropriating its results. ^ This is the 
religion of humanity in its noblest sense. 

With the Eomans, on the contrary, it is not the 
personal, individual element, but society that predomi- 
nates. The number of their own gods w£.o have a 
fixed character and a definite personality is extremely 
limited, and their characters are never so sharply de- 
fined as those of the Greek gods. Most of the ideas 
about higher beings which they have formed for them- 
selves are little else than abstractions conceived as 
spirits, such as virtues,- inclinations,^ operations, in 
which the lingering traces of Animism are unmistak- 
able, as in Aius Locutius, the genius of the warning 
voice, and in JEsculanus and Argentinus, the tutelary 
spirits of copper and silver coins, besides many others. 
Their mythology is remarkably poor. Most of the 
great gods who act a part in it are borrowed from the 
Greeks or from Asia Minor, sometimes retaining their 
non-Latin names, plastic representations, and foreign 
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ritual, sometimes blended with native gods or goddesses, 
and sometimes greatly modified and shorn of their 
original character and functions, as will be obvious 
from a comparison of Mercury with Hermes, or of 
Minerva with Athena, and from other cases. The 
Eomans always felt a certain dread of making the 
divine powers too much like men; it was only with 
hesitation and from afar that they followed the an- 
thropomorphism of the Hellenes. The qualities which 
distinguished them, and enabled them to found a 
mighty empire (Tto regcre imperio popidos, Bomane, 
memento /), and by their laws to govern, not only the 
peoples of antiquity, but later generations also, long 
after the '•downfall of their empire — qualities which 
Mommsen characterises as a profound feeling of the 
general in the particular, as the dedication and sacri- 
fice of the individual to society — these qualities sway 
their religion also. They possess no sportive imagin- 
ation, no poetic sublimity, no philosophic depth, no 
rich variety, but their concern is for the practical, 
the necessary, all methodically arranged in grey uni- 
formity. But in its firmly established yet ever spread- 
ing and developing hierarchy, the Eoman religion 
exhibited the wonderful power of a religious com- 
munity unswerving in its fidelity to tradition, whence 
Christianity derived a model for its first great organ- 
isation which has defied the ages. 

Let me remind you in passing that the two direc- 
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tioiis we have contrasted, represented by these Aryan 
peoples, are not unfreqnently found in contact among 
the same people, either as two rival religions, or 
simply as two conflicting views of life within the 
pale of the same religion. Among the Chinese, for 
example, the former is the case. There we find the 
somewhat sober Confucianism, the religion of the wise 
Kong, who in the sixth century before our era re- 
formed the then existing imperial cult, a religion 
consisting mainly in the worship of spirits, especially 
of deceased ancestors, and in the observance of an 
elaborate morality, adapted to practice, and applied 
to private, social, and political life. And beside it 
we find Tao-ism, the religion whose adherents appeal 
to Lao-tse, Kong-tse's elder contemporary, with his 
bold, profound, and often gloomy speculations, his 
love of solitude and of escape from the duties of 
practical life, his unbounded belief in miracles — a 
religion which, among an undeveloped people, in- 
capable of following the lofty flight of the Master, 
degenerated into dreary superstition, a combination of 
the ancient mythology with a poor-spirited morality 
and the silliest sorceries. And in order to illustrate 
how the two tendencies above mentioned may manifest 
themselves side by side in the same religion, I need 
only refer you to your own experience of what goes 
on in the Christian world around you, and what the 
history of Christianity teaches. On the one hand 
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we find a world-despising idealism, a world-slmnning 
piety, and a world-forsaking monastic and hermit 
life, which has several features in common with the 
Indian. On the other hand we find an attempt to 
combine the demands of the religious life with those 
of the practical, to cherish the spiritual without 
abandoning the earthly — an attempt which, if carried 
to an extreme, is apt, consciously or unconsciously, 
to convert religion into a mere homely morality, but 
which, rightly understood, may pave the way for a 
solution of the great question of life, the reconciliation 
of the human and divine, of the finite and infinite 
in man. 

But wG must not discuss this further at present. 
The illustrations I have sketched suffice to show that 
development, as I have already said, is a very complex 
phenomenon, that it does not proceed in a straight line, 
or with perfect regularity, but that now one side, now 
another, of religious thought and life is specially culti- 
vated, so that each religion, each sect, each tendency 
contributes its share to the general development. But 
they cannot do this, they can yield no fruit for this 
purpose, when they remain isolated and miss their 
mark owing to their extravagant bias. A reaction 
indeed generally sets in. But this reaction is usually a 
violent revolution, a revulsion to the opposite extreme. 
The extravagant spiritualism of India, which tried to 
rise above all sensuousness, and to crush out all human 
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feelings, even the noblest passions and the purest affec- 
tions, in order that man may become a spirit, absolutely 
unfettered, like the Most High, inevitably led to the 
hideous excesses and revolting orgies of the Sakti sects, 
and to the doctrine and practice of the most brutish 
naturalism. Every one knows what became of the 
chastity, the voluntary poverty, and the world-aban- 
donment of many monastic orders, and how often 
an extravagant Mysticism (as distinct from a whole- 
some Mysticism) dragged them down from the ethereal 
heights of the purely divine, to which Icarus-like they 
had tried to soar, to the slough of the grossest sen- 
suality. It is clear, therefore, that reaction, especially 
when revolutionary in character, does not iJ^cessarily 
conduce to progress, but, when carried to an extrava- 
gant pitch, fatally hinders it. It has been thought by 
some that a law of development is discoverable here 
— a '^law of progress by reaction,'’ or, as a recent 
American writer, Samuel Johnson,^ expresses it, the 
law of ^elf-recovery ty reaction^ a law of which Guizot, 
more practically than scientifically, has said that it 
prevents false ideas and institutions from being carried 
so far as their principles would logically warrant. I 
once formulated the law myself as follows : “ De- 
velopment, including that of religion, always takes 
place in the form of a consistent elaboration and ap- 

^ Oriental Religions in their relation to Universal Religion, i. 18 
; see also ‘Theol. Tijdschrift,’ viii., 1874, 256 scg. 
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plication of a definite tendency, which, being itself a 
reaction from the views prevalent in the preceding 
period, leads to another similar reaction, and thus, 
through its very one-sidedness, to progress/’ Even 
in this form it no longer quite satisfies me. But that 
it contains a great and unmistakable truth is apparent 
from what has just been said. Development is the 
product of different streams, each pursuing its own 
course to the uttermost, provided they ultimately con- 
verge, but npt if they are suddenly diverted into totally 
different directions. Equilibrium must be restored. If 
your boat heels over and threatens to capsize, you 
would not try to restore its equilibrium and avert the 
danger hf suddenly and nervously shifting the whole 
weight to the opposite side. Yet this is just what reac- 
tion generally does. All reaction, even when it cloaks 
itself under the name of anti-revolutionary but really is 
a mere repristination, is in its essence revolutionary. It 
is useful as a warning, just as a fever is salutary as the 
indication of a disease. It may have the effect of 
opening the eyes of the wise and prudent, of the deeper 
thinkers, the qualified physicians of mankind, to the 
necessity for remedial measures and for restoration of 
the lost equilibrium. But reaction can do no more. 
It cannot of itself bring relief, for it usually mis- 
judges all that is good and true in the system opposed 
to it. Left to itself, it can only lead from bad 
to worse. Eor it is, in fact, a symptom of disease 
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which calls for cure, and at most it affords an indi- 
cation of the way to cnre it and the remedies to be 
applied. 

jN’ow the cure can only be effected by reconciliation, 
by which the equilibrium is restored, or (to use an 
apter image) by which tendencies, apparently antag- 
onistic and incompatible owing to their one-sidedness, 
are merged in harmonious co-operation. But this com- 
bination will still of course be incomplete, as every- 
thing human is imperfect, and will at firgt be rather 
an aspiration, an ideal, to be but slowly realised ; yet 
it will at least be a step in the right direction. The 
bond which unites what was formerly separate stands 
higher on that account. For it teaches us t^ value as 
equally legitimate — nay, as necessary for religious life 
and thought — those elements in each tendency which 
the opposite tendency slights or misjudges, and it thus 
preserves whatever is good in each, and renders it con- 
ducive to the further development of religion. The- 
famous triology of Hegel, thesis, antithesis, synthesis, 
may perhaps rather be called an a priori speculation 
applied to history than a well-founded hypothesis de- 
rived from it, and at all events does not apply in- 
variably to the development of mankind ; but it is 
really more complete, and therefore more appropriate, 
than the law of self-recovery by reaction, Eestoration 
and progress are not the results of antithesis, for an- 
tithesis makes us fall from one extreme into the other ; 
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but they are produced solely by synthesis, whether 
this process be employed advisedly or take place in- 
voluntarily by the blunting of opposing forces brought 
into collision. If, therefore, there be any such law at 
all, we prefer to call it the law of progress by synthesis 
or reconciliation. But we shall see afterwards that it 
is only one phase, a single manifestation, of the main 
law that governs all development, including that of 
religion. 

Call this-vphenomenon what we please, it is a fact, 
and not a mere freak of fancy or the offspring of spec- 
ulation. When two streams of development, hitherto 
running their own separate courses, meet and unite, 
there arises a higher form of religion, or, as we should 
call it in natural life, a new and richer variety, the 
product of a crossing. An early example of this is 
the religion of Zarathushtra. It still belongs undoubt- 
edly to the theanthropic forms of religion, but is much 
more strongly tinctured with theocratic elements than 
others, such a^ the Indian. This has long been felt; 
and traces of Semitic influence more particularly have 
been sought for. But of this no proof based on historic 
records can be adduced. The origins of the Zarathush- 
trian reformation are too much shrouded in obscurity ; 
and the hypothesis that it took place at a compara- 
tively recent period, and that its new doctrine was 
borrowed from the Greek philosophy, must be regarded 
as a failure. We cannot tell what historical circum- 
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stances gave it an impulse, or whence the spirit pro- 
ceeded that transformed the ancient Iranian Da§va 
cult into the mainly ethical worship of Ahura. But 
it is certain that Zarathushtrism is based upon a re- 
conciliation, not merely, as we have said, between the 
demands of the practical and the heavenly, but also, 
and chiefly, between the traditional dualistic-thean- 
thropic ideas and the theocratic monism so clearly 
expressed in the exaltation of Mazda Ahura, the 
creator of heaven and earth, far above his sateUites, 
and in the almost pure monotheistic doctrine of the 
earliest records, 

Judaism forms another example. It is well known 
that a great difference exists between the as^yet pure 
theocratic doctrine of Mosaism before the Captivity 
and the later Jewish doctrine, mingled with a variety 
of theanthropic ideas. These changes, particularly the > 
elaborated doctrine of angels and devils, and notably 
the eschatology, which were unknown to ancient Israel, 
have hitherto been ascribed to the intercourse of the 
people with the Persians. Scholars are now more in- 
clined to attribute these differences to spontaneous 
native development. I am convinced, however, that 
the new doctrines were borrowed, but rather from the 
Chaldseans or the Babylonians than from the Iranians. 
But leaving this an open question, we know for certain 
that there are here two different streams, though rising 
within the bosom of the same nation, which meet and 
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■unite. And the consequence is that Judaism casts off 
the fetters of particularism, that it is transformed from 
a purely national into an almost universalistic — that is, 
a generally human-religion, and that it thus paves the 
way for Christianity. 

From a different direction the way was paved by 
the Greek-Eoman religion. The whole history of the 
Eoman religion is that of a constant and systematic 
importation of Greek ideas and usages into the firmly 
established edifice of the Eoman cult. But the Greek 
religion itself was by no means unmixed. Its form, as 
reflected in the rich literature of that most gifted of 
the peoples of antiquity, was due to contact with the 
East. Tl^anthropic by descent and in character, it 
bears unmistakable traces of the influence of theocratic 
ideas. It would be a most important and attractive, 
though a very difficult task, to determine how much the 
Greek religion owed to the peoples of Asia Minor with 
whom the Hellenes associated, and how much mediately 
or immediately to the Semites. But this we cannot 
at present attempt. I shall not even venture to state 
the opinion I have formed on this subject, as I should 
require to add a detailed explanation of the grounds 
on which it rests. I should not, however, go so far as 
to maintain, like some scholars of repute, that the re- 
sult would show how very little that was originally 
Greek was retained in the Greek religion, and how by 
far the greater and more important part was derived 
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from the East, and specially from the Semites, though 
thoroughly assimilated by the Greeks, modified by their 
spirit and their needs, and, above all, glorified by their 
artistic genius. But even if we assume nothing for the 
present beyond what is admitted by all impartial in- 
quirers, and even if we hold nothing as proved beyond 
the foreign elements in the myths of H^rakl^s, of 
Europa, of Pygmalion, in the service of the Oretenzian 
Zeus, of the Cabires of Samothrace, of Apollo, Dionysos, 
and Aphrodite, in the Mysteries, in the Pythagorean 
and the Stoic philosophy, yet it cannot be denied that 
we discern here for the first time the meeting and 
union of East and West, that the Hellenic religion 
never could have attained its full development, and 
that Greek religious thought could never have yielded 
the material out of which the Christian dogmatic wove 
her first garment, unless from a very early period the 
theanthropic views had been modified by the theocratic, 
and unless oriental mysticism had been wedded to 
Greek rationalism. 

In Christianity this confluence of She two great 
streams of development is consummated. While 
Buddhism has reached the extreme limit in the the- 
anthropic direction, and all the divine unites in the 
Illuminated, but soon again to degenerate into a com- 
plex mythology and abject superstition, and while 
IslS.m in its almost fatalistic Monotheism represents 
the extremest theocracy, and at the same time falls 
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back to a great extent into the old particularism, Chris- 
tianity unites the two opposite doctrines of transcend- 
ency and immanency by its ethical conception of the 
Fatherhood of God, which embraces both the exaltation 
of God above man and man’s relationship with God. 
Christianity is the most many-sided of all religions 
and families of religion, and it thus possesses an adapt- 
ability, or elasticity as it has been called, which 
explains its great wealth and variety of forms. In 
more than one respect, and more than any other creed, 
it is the religion of reconciliation; and in this sense 
also that it combines those apparently irreconcilable 
elements of religious life which are separately repre- 
sented and singly developed in other religions and in 
other periods' of greater or less duration For it unites 
other elements also besides the opposite doctrines of 
theocracy and theanthropism. In its proclamation 
of the kingdom of God, which exists not only in the 
future, or exclusively in heaven, but within ourselves, 
and which must also be realised upon earth, and in 
its beautiful doctrine of the communion of saints and 
the brotherhood of all men and their equality before 
God, it aims at the closest union of all men, whatever 
be their origin, language, or colour ; but it leaves the 
individual perfectly free, by declaring the unity of 
the spirit to be the sole bond of communion, and every 
man to be solely responsible to his own conscience 
— far different from Buddhism, which crushes out all 
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individuality, inasmuch as it abolishes personality and 
imposes upon every votary passive obedience to the 
powers above him. Christianity neither is hostile to 
the world nor mingles with it, and has therefore neither 
an optimistic nor a pessimistic bias; it values and 
commends the utmost self-denial, and renunciation of 
everything for a pious object, but it condemns aimless 
self-abnegation, fasting, and abstinence for their own 
sake, as if they were meritorious in themselves. It 
contrasts the austere prophet of repentance, in his 
raiment of cameFs hair, who ate nothing but what the 
desert afforded, with the far greater Son of Man, who 
came eating and drinking,” the kindly Master who sat 
at feasts and marriages with Pharisees am? publicans, 
with friends and disciples. It proclaims itself as the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth, pervading and 
hallowing everything by the leaven of its spirit. 

I do not maintain that the reconciliation of these 
antinomies, the confluence of these divergent tenden- 
cies, has been fully accomplished in ^historic Chris- 
tianity. We still often find them there, side by side, 
or in conflict ; sometimes one, sometimes another, re- 
ligious idea is cultivated with special preference, 
embodied in different churches and sects, and advocated 
by biassed adherents. But we also find — and this 
distinguishes it from all other ethical religions, even 
the most universalistic of which have indeed but one 
norm of religious life — we also find within the pale 
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of Christianity all the different tendencies, and all 
appealing with some right to the same authority, 

I am therefore far from saying that the reconciliation 
of all the religious differences which have hitherto 
divided mankind has been accomplished. This work 
has been carried on in the Christian world for nearly 
nineteen centuries, partly unconsciously, partly design- 
edly ; but although it has yielded fruit, it is far from 
being completed. The whole history of religion, ex- 
ternally viewed, is the history of a succession of a great 
variety of one - sided forms of religion, in which the 
religious elements are differently mingled, and which 
vie with each other, spring up, flourish, and perish, or 
at least cease to grow. The history of Christianity 
is the continuation of that earlier history, but in a 
more perfect, many-sided, and comprehensive form, 
I simply mean that, if we take the trouble to penetrate 
to the kernel of the Gospel, in which all the varieties 
of Christian life originate, we shall there find the 
solution of these conflicts in its germ and principle. 
I do not say this from partiality to the religion which 
I myself profess. Were I to express my full religious 
conviction, I should confess that true religion, the 
'religion of humanity, has been revealed in Christ, a 
religion which creates ever new and higher forms, yet 
ever defective because they are human, and which 
thus develops more and more in and through human- 
ity. But this is a matter of faith, and 1 must here 
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maintain my purely scientific and impartial position. 
But even from this point of view, and as the result 
of historic and philosophic investigation, I maintain 
that the appearance of Christianity inaugurated an 
entirely new epoch in the development of religion; 
that all the streams of the religious life of man, once 
separate, unite in it ; and that religious development 
will henceforth consist in an ever higher realisation of 
the principles of that religion. 
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LECTUKE VIIL 

LAWS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

I HAVE several times alluded in passing to the laws 
of development. Do such laws exist? And if we 
must* assume that they do, are we in a position to 
discover them with the means at our command? In 
other words, do they lie within the scope of human 
science ? 

More than twenty years ago I answered this question 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. In the ‘ Theologisch 
Tijdschrift ’ of 1874 1 wrote an article on '' The Laws of 
the Development of Eeligion,” which attracted attention 
at the time, even beyond Holland, and was assented to 
by many, but impugned by others. It was a first at- 
tempt to deduce from the religious phenomena, nofc a 
single such law — which had already been tried by others 
— but a complete system of laws of development. Was 
this too bold or rash, or was it a proof of the presump- 
tion of our still youthful science ? But, unless science 
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is to stand still, we must now and then grapple with 
difficult questions, and at least try to answer them. 
If the answer is unsatisfactory it " may serve as a 
stimulus to farther research, and it need not make us 
despair of ultimately finding the true solution. Much 
of what I then wrote I should now formulate other- 
wise, and I have indeed several times modified my 
university lectures on the subject accordingly. And 
I must now admit that the title of the article was 
not quite accurate. I should not have said “ Laws of 
the Development of Eeligion,” but Laws of Develop- 
ment in their Application to Eeligion.” For in point 
of fact I only meant even then to maintain that the 
laws which govern the development of the human 
mind hold true of religion also, though their applica- 
tion may differ in form and in details. But I still 
adhere to the article as a whole, and have not altered 
my opinion in point of principle. If such laws — or 
call them the rules, forms, necessary conditions, if you 
will, by which spiritual development is bound — did 
not exist, and if we were unable to form some idea 
of them corresponding with reality, it would be better 
to give up the science of religion altogether as a fond 
illusion. We should not even be entitled to speak of 
development at all, for this idea necessarily involves 
that of rules and laws. 

There is a school of historians of merited repute who 
have conducted historical research into new paths, and 
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who above all insist npon a careful and thorough ex- 
amination of the, original sources — and in this they 
have our full sympathy — but who will not hear of 
such a thing as historical laws. None of those pro- 
pounded as such, as they declare, has obtained general 
recognition ; the path often followed by history is not 
necessarily a law which it must always follow; it is 
impossible here to speak of natural laws, like the law 
of gravitation; and even if we were to assume that 
such laws exist and operate, it would fall beyond our 
powers of thought to determine them. My old friend 
and colleague, the late Professor Acquoy, an authority 
of the highest rank among the historians of Christianity, 
could not ipeak without a smile of what he called, with 
a kind of ironical respect, the higher kinds of historical 
writing, and particularly of what he termed nomological 
hierography. No serious historian need trouble him- 
self with the question whether there is a law in ac- 
cordance with which history grows. '‘Let the phil- 
osopher study this question if he pleases!^ Well, we 
do please to examine the question, although we do not 
claim the distinction of being philosophers. Or rather 
we must do so whether we please or not, because it is 
the task and the duty of science. If the historian is 
content with a genetic description of history, and thus 
excludes his department of knowledge from the sphere 
of science properly so called, he is free to do so ; his 
limitation is perhaps conducive to the accuracy and 
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trustworthiness of his results. But although we are 
grateful to him for the results, and admit that tliey 
must he carefully reckoned with, we decline to rest 
satisfied with them, and we deem it our duty further 
to inquire what they teach us concerning the develop- 
ment of the htunan mind in different directions. 

Let us, however, distinctly understand each other. 
The science of religion is not a natural but a mental 
science, and therefore there is no question here about 
natural laws. The mechanical element is^ entirely ex- 
cluded. I do not maintain that the phenomena of 
history, and in particular of the history of religion, 
recur with the same regularity as day and night, sum- 
mer and winter. The attempts that have been made 
to prove this by the statistics of marriages, suicides, 
cases of insanity, and crimes within a given space of 
time, I regard as utter failures. And I am just as far 
from maintaining, for example, as is sometimes done, 
that a system of protection is always the greatest 
enemy of progress. It can indeed be proved that it 
has often injured the prosperity of nations, hampered 
their intercourse, and prevented their industry from 
taking higher flights ; and we are entitled to assume 
that this will always be the case under the same cir- 
cumstances. But there may be conditions in which it 
is of great service in fostering a budding industry, and 
in averting the fate of the consequences of an unequal 
struggle, unfair competition, and unworthy practices. 
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This holds true in the sphere o£ religion also. There 
also unwarrantable conclusions have been drawn from 
frequently recurring phenomena. Priests and theolo- 
gians have often opposed salutary reforms ; and many 
persons, observing this, have inferred that theology is 
injurious to religion, and that a priesthood is always 
an evil. It has not unfrequently turned out that what 
was at first opposed by the authorities in State and 
Church as false doctrine and detestable heresy really 
represented^ a truth long misunderstood, and that, so 
far from contaminating religious life, it elevated and 
refined it; but we may admit this, without regarding 
it as a law, as a well-known ecclesiastical historian 
does, thau heretics are always right. Purity and strict- 
ness of morals sometimes seem to decline with the 
increase of devoutness of a certain kind — but only ap- 
parently, for if there is any relation here of cause and 
effect, the very reverse would be the case — yet this 
phenomenon, imperfectly observed, has been accepted 
by several self-styled philosophers as a sufficient ground 
for assuming that religion is pernicious to moral life. 
It would be easy to multiply examples. But it is just 
as easy to see that there is really no question of laws 
in the case. This is mere doctrinarianism, injurious 
both to scientific research and to practical life. 

Nor, above all, must it be forgotten that laws of his- 
tory are quite a different thing from laws of develop- 
ment. Let us admit that the former, assuming them 
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to exist and operate, cannot be discovered by us ; that 
we have no right to say that what has happened 
hundreds or thousands of times in a particular way 
must always happen in precisely the same way ; that 
we cannot determine by fixed laws what must happen, 
because it does not depend solely on conditions that 
we can ascertain, but also on the incalculable element 
of individuality, of the personal free-will of each 
individual ; and that all this accordingly lies beyond 
our comprehension and transcends ’ our powers of 
thought. But no intelligent person will deny that 
the best dispositions require to be guided with dis- 
cretion, formed and cultivated, and to be provided 
with a sphere of action wide enough to enable them 
to assert themselves, and that this is a law of de- 
velopment. And indeed the famous saying, to the 
effect that the signs of the times are no less certain 
than the signs of heaven, already implies that it is 
not chance or caprice, but God that governs mankind 
by rational laws — that is, by laws perceptible to our 
reason. And the science of religion, unless it is to 
forfeit its rank as a science, must try to trace them ; 
it must account for the laws which are in force in 
this domain also; it must determine the conditions 
to which the development of religion is subject, and 
define what religious development really is. The 
history of religion is a very different thing from 
.an Old Curiosity Shop. It is totally different from 
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some mere colleetioii of antiquities skilfully and 
tastefully arranged; it is the exposition of the reli- 
gious life of man, and is therefore a fit subject for 
philosophic investigation. Has it already yielded 
definite results? Have we already discovered such 
laws ? I formerly gave an affirmative answer to this 
question, and I will not now disown it. But permit 
me for the present to treat the matter as an open 
question, and to speak less positively. We are not 
now attempting to construct a system, but only to 
sketch an introduction to the science of religion. And 
in doing so we need not anxiously conceal our con- 
viction of what has been already discovered, but we 
must keep in view our main task of marking out the 
route we have to follow in order to make discoveries. 
And in order to make the slightest progress in any 
science whatever, we require what has been rightly 
called a working hypothesis. I shall therefore for the 
present submit to you the laws of development, which 
have been greeted with so much distrust, merely as 
indispensable working hypotheses. Anthropological 
and historical observations present various problems, 
of which we must not omit to attempt a solution. It 
is necessary to look such problems in the face. The 
mere fact of knowing them, and especially of describing 
them accurately, has already yielded good results. We 
shall therefore endeavour to do this, but not without 
offering some suggestions for their solution. 
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The first question that arises is, What influence de- 
velopment in other domains has exerted on that of 
religion ? That such influence exists requires no proof. 
That it is inevitable results from the mere fact that 
the human mind, however different its operations, is 
really one ; and we are of course only speaking here of 
mental development, and not of the physical develop- 
ment of man as a mere animal. IsTow, even when 
the latter is not in question, a distinction is sometimes 
made between material and mental, or ^ intellectual, 
8Bsthetic, and moral, development — between progress 
in industry and temporal welfare, which is termed 
material, and progress in science, philosophy, art, and 
morals, which is termed mental. But there is no 
ground for this distinction, or at least it is inaccurate. 
All genuine development is mental, and even the de- 
velopment which is called material is simply that of 
the human mind applied to material aims, and reveal- 
ing itself in a variety of inventions which facilitate in- 
tercourse, which gladden life, and bring its enjoyments 

t 

within the reach of ever-increasing numbers. They 
bear testimony to the growing supremacy of the human 
mind over physical nature. They must not, therefore, 
be excluded from our present inquiry. Bor religion 
also must experience the influence of such progress, 
though, of course, it is less intimately connected with 
it than with philosophical and ethical progress. All 
these kinds of human development may be embraced 
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in the word civilisation, understood in its widest sense, 
so that the question may also he put thus : What in- 
fluence does civilisation exert upon the development of 
religion ? 

The answer which thousands upon thousands have 
given and still give to this question is decidedly un- 
favourable. All civilisation, they say, whether it in- 
creases the enjoyment of life by making matter more 
and more subservient to it, or delights the eye and the 
ear by the creations of the fine arts or music, or tries 
to regulate everything by rational thought, or proposes 
to set up a doctrine of morality apart from divine 
doctrine, is injurious to religion, corrupts and deterio- 
rates it, impedes its development, is even hostile to it, 
and, if allowed free scope, would speedily put an end 
to it altogether- This view is perfectly natural and 
intelligible. It arises from two different causes. In 
the first place, it is based upon the misuse made of 
advanced civilisation, and upon the biassed views which 
lead it to assume a hostile attitude to religion. It does 
not escape pious people that the enhancement of the 
enjoyments of life, and the increasing ease of sharing 
in them, often lead to luxury and laxity, and, if not 
theoretically, at least practically, to materialism ; that 
when there is a mania for art, and people care for 
nothing else, value nothing else, and are entirely en- 
grossed with it, the seriousness of life suffers, and we 
lose our sense of the good and the true. They hear 
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science — not true science, which is modest, and which, 
as it advances, sees more and more distinctly that, 
although it knows more than formerly, there still re- 
mains just as much that it does not know — ^they hear 
superficial science, which appropriates and parades the 
but half -understood results of the investigations of 
others, loudly proclaiming that religion is played out, 
that faith is imagination, and that science alone can 
solve all the riddles of life. They see other people 
giving up their religion in order to rep],aee it by a 
certain kind of philosophy, or by what they call an 
independent doctrine of morality. And fearing they 
will altogether lose their religion, the most cherished 
inheritance of their fathers, Vindicamus Jid^reditatem 
nostrorum! they exclaim, and turn away in 
disgust from a civilisation which in their judgment 
can only proceed from the Evil One. 

The other cause is to be found in themselves, in 
their own short-sightedness. They do not see that 
the form of religion in which they have^ been brought 
up, and to which they are with heart and soul at- 
tached, is but one of the forms of religion, and that 
religion itself is entirely independent of such forms; 
that forms may change and vary without sacrificing 
the eternal ideas and the immortal aspirations which 
constitute the essence of religion. They feel, rather 
than understand, that their form of religion, which 
they identify with religion itself, no longer accords 
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with the present stage of civilisation, but with an 
older stage, and rests upon a very different view of 
life and the world from that which has now become 
prevalent among the more enlightened. They accord- 
ingly withdraw anxiously from the influence of every- 
thing which they think may undermine the sole gen- 
uine manifestation of divine truth. 

The history of peoples and religions testifies to the 
wide diffusion of such views. They show themselves 
in the contempt and renunciation of the world incul- 
cated by austere prophets of repentance, monks and 
hermits, by pietistic sects and churches, by the Chinese 
Tao-sse, Indian Yatis, Yogins, Mrgranthikas, S'ranianas, 
Bhikshus^, or whatever else be their names, by Essenes, 
Therapeutics, Heraclists, by the rival orders of mediaeval 
monks, by Quakers and Moravians, and by various kin- 
dred religionists of modern times. They showed them- 
selves in a less harmless way in the persecution of 
Anaxagoras the philosopher, and Phidias the sculptor, 
the friends of Pericles, in the cup of poison of Soc- 
rates, in the martyr’s stake of Giordano Bruno, and in 
all the bloody horrors perpetrated by the defenders of 
threatened forms of religion, whereby they uncon- 
sciously displayed their want of faith. 

An important article on the ITomad Ideal of the Old 
Testament has recently been published by Professor 
Karl Budde of Strassburg in the ^Preussische Jalir- 
bticher.’ This is the ideal of the strict Yahve-worship- 
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pers, -who did their utmost to maintain that oldest and 
rudest form of their religion to which they were strongly 
attached. Glimpses of this are still distinctly obtained 
here and there in the Old Testament. But the system 
is nowhere carried to such an extreme as by Jehonadab 
the Kenite, the son of Eechab, and founder of the sect 
of the Eechabites, who gave his countenance to Jehu 
when the latter, in Yahve’s name, slew the sons of 
Ahab and the servants of Ba'al. In order to preserve 
the purity of their religion the Eechabites dwelt in 
tents, forbade agriculture, and abstained from wine, 
not from asceticism, but because the culture of the vine 
was associated with the worship of Ba'al. In this case 
we have an example of the renunciation <rf certain 
kinds ^of social life as endangering a specific form of 
religion, combined with a ruthless extirpation of those 
who deviated from that form. In the name of religion 
a pastoral life is in this case just as strongly inculcated 
as the Zarathushtrian Iranians inculcated agriculture 
as the only kind of occupation pleasing to Ahura 
Mazda. But what lesson does this teach? That so 
obstinate an opposition to the march of civilisation is 
unfavourable to the development of religion. It may, 
indeed, ensure a certain degree of purity for a definite 
form of religion, but it condemns it to stagnation. We 
may respect the stedfastness of the stern devotees of 
the wilderness, who renounced all the comforts and en- 
joyments of settled life in order that they might con- 
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tinue to worship the god of their fathers in the ancient 
manner. But we must concur with Professor Budde in 
the answer he gives to the question, whether it would 
have benefited religion if Israel had adopted the nomad 
ideal of Jehonadab, ben-Eechab. “ Certainly not,” he 
says. A pure Tahvisin would indeed thus have been 
established, but only by crushing out all the germs and 
principles of a higher development — the Yahvism of a 
bygone type, from which we should recoil in horror if 
we met with it in actual life.” It was by others that 
Yahvism was developed and enriched, yet without the 
least abatement of its purity. It was by the great 
prophets of the eighth and following centuries, two 
of the eailiest of whom, Hosea and Isaiah, still start 
from the nomad ideal, but who had learned to see in 
Yahve the Lord of their country, whose glorious gifts 
men may unhesitatingly enjoy as his blessings. 

From what has been said we conclude that to dis- 
sever religion from all other human development, to 
withdraw it entirely from the influence of civilisation, 
may serve to uphold a specific form of religion which 
is no longer in accordance with the altered conditions 
of civilisation, but inevitably dooms it to stagnation. 
People are quite entitled to defend their religion against 
the enervating effects of luxury, against the sensuous 
charms of art, against the rationalism of a one-sided 
science, against the scepticism of philosophy, and against 
the usurpations of an independent doctrine of morals ; 
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and by absolute repudiation of all these they may 
effectually gain their object. But this is a radical 
measure which deprives religion of all the advantages 
its development might gain from a true and healthy 
civilisation. This is what the Germans proverbially 
call emptying out the bath and the child along with 
it.” The wise spiritual leaders of Israel and other 
nations have perhaps felt rather than perceived this, 
but they acted with tact and discretion in modifying 
their religious ideas and aims in conformity with the 
altered views of life and the world called forth by the 
advance of civilisation. For, indeed, religion cannot but 
gain by welcoming the influences of refinement of man- 
ners, of elevation of moral insight, of purification of 
artistic taste, of the light of science, and of the bold 
speculations of philosophy. All development, includ- 
ing that of religion, takes place by means of assimila- 
tion. 

It would require a separate chapter to show in 
detail how this truth is confirmed by the teachings 
of history, or rather how it is the fruit of historical 
research. I shall therefore merely touch upon a 
few of the main points. The doctrine concerning 
God and divine things becomes ever clearer and 
more definite, and at the same time deeper and 
simpler; the wild, confused, vague, constantly chang- 
ing ideas of unbridled fancy are sifted, classified, and 
reduced to a few leading dogmas, then to maxims. 
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and lastly to principles and to one paramount prin- 
ciple. The conception of Grod becomes more rational 
and exalted ; from being crude and material it be- 
comes ever more spiritual; from being wholly or 
partly animal it becomes ever more human and super- 
human; and as men become more keenly alive to 
the highest qualities in human nature, they attribute 
them in perfection to the divinity also. As the 
higher civilisation, in the best sense of the term, 
advances, and as the increase of knowledge, the en- 
lightenment of views, improvement of taste, refine- 
ment of moral sentiment, and mastery over nature 
beget in man an ever higher sense of his value as 
man, so too they materially modify his conception 
of his relation to the deity. Fear will then gradually* 
give way to trust, servility will yield to devotion, no 
less fervent, but emanating from a purer source, and 
therefore voluntary. Man will no longer regard G-od 
merely as the Almighty Sovereign, whose blind caprice 
he must fear, whose inscrutable wrath he must strive 
to avert; but he will look up to Him as the Holy 
One, whose eyes are too pure to behold iniquity, and 
before whom the sinner alone must tremble in the 
' consciousness of his guilt. When morality has ceased 
to be a law, and has been merged and consummated in 
the all-ruling principle of love, all eudmmonism, all 
desire of reward, being thus at the same time banished, 
the attitude of man to his God will then. become that 
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of children to the Father who loves them, and whom 
they love, and he will seek his sole reward in the 
fulfilment of his destiny, and his only happiness in 
communion with his Creator. 

Eeligious observances, institutions, and customs, or, 
in a word, the forms of worship, are slower to follow 
the more advanced civilisation. Doctrine, worship, 
and observances are in their origin closely akin, hav- 
ing sprung from the same religious disposition, and 
responding to the same spiritual needs. But tenacious 
as axe doctrinal systems and traditional dogmas, re- 
ligious observances and organisations are still more 
so. Eeligious views and conceptions are modified 
imperceptibly and more or less unconsciously at first ; 
in course of time, however, the modifications become 
so serious that the faithful adherents of the old system 
begin to notice them, and strife is kindled. But 
forms of cult hold their ground much longer, often 
long after they have ceased to satisfy any real want, 
and thus lose their raison d'itre altogether. At last, 
however, in this case also, the gulf becomes too palp- 
able to escape notice ; and new forms and institutions, 
though often not without a serious struggle, or even 
an entire revolution, are substituted for them. Yet 
it is curious how slowly this comes about, how long 
the misshapen old images, completely banished from 
the domestic hearth and from the market-place, are 
treasured up in the temples as more sacred than all 
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others; how long the symbols and representations of 
what is repugnant to decency are tolerated in the 
holy places and in the ceremonial without general 
oJBFence ; and how long many a cult clings to barbar- 
ous, bloody, and grovelling rites, condemned and for- 
bidden both by law and morality in ordinary human 
intercourse. Many even take offence because their 
king will no longer suffer his God to dwell in a tent 
or a poor enclosure, while he himself resides in a 
house of cedar or in a sumptuous palace, or because 
a Pericles invokes the aid of the masters of sculpture 
and architecture in order to represent and to house 
^he gods worthily. The Jews and Christians who 
deemed their God too high and holy to be represented 
in visible form seemed to the Greek and Eoman little 
better than atheists. A religion that demands no 
other sacrifice than the entire dedication of heart 
and life ; that attaches no value to set forms of prayer, 
thoughtlessly mumbled and endlessly repeated, of 
which not a syllable can be omitted without destroy- 
ing their efficacy; a religion which, on the contrary, 
approves of any form of prayer that wells up from a 
pious heart and a pure soul — such a religion is at first 
sight, in the eyes of many, not a religion at all. In 
short, the influence of general development or civilisa- 
tion manifests itself in every department of human life, 
but in religion last of all, because religion has struck 
the deepest roots into the human mind, and is most 
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inseparably bound up with man’s personality. And 
this reminds me of a striking expression once used 
by the famous French orator Athanase Coquerel : To 
make me change my opinion you have only to adduce 
convincing proofs that it is wrong ; but to deprive me 
of my religious conviction, il fmit me dScMrer de hmit 
m lasr 

ITevertheless the reforms which a more advanced 
civilisation demands in the sphere of religion, as well 
as in others, are bound to come, however tardy their 
advent. Progress in the intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, 
and even in the social and political spheres, has an 
educative influence on religion ; and religion is sure in 
the end to assimilate thence all that makes its creed 
clearer and deeper, that makes man’s disposition 
towards God and his mode of worshipping Him purer 
and worthier, that makes the religious community more 
independent, and better adapted to the aims it has in 
view. This must take place. And why ? Because the 
human spirit is one. Those who regar^i civilisation as 
a mere external, a form they imitate, a fashion they 
follow, will probably fail to observe its inconsistency 
with their traditional religion. But those who 4re 
thoroughly imbued with it, who have marched with the 
development of the age, will be unable to rest satisfied 
with a religion which still occupies a much lower stage. 
Their knowledge is more extensive and better grounded, 
they have learned the by no means common art of 
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reflecting, their artistic taste and their moral sentiment 
are purified, and they have formed entirely new views of 
life and the world. It is therefore impossible for them 
now to tolerate the childish conceptions and unseemly 
observances which made up the religion of a former 
generation; and they feel the need of bringing their 
religion into accord with the civilisation in which they 
have been brought up. The only alternatives would 
be to give up the fruits of development altogether, or 
else religion itself. The Eechabites of all ages and 
peoples choose the first alternative. Eather than 
sacrifice their religion — that is, their ancestral form 
of religion, which they mistake for religion itself — they 
anxiously seclude themselves from all progress. Others, 
esprits forts, as they modestly call themselves, or free- 
thinkers, who, as a rule, seem to consider themselves 
free not to think at all, and honestly mistaken persons 
too, starting from the false premisses that religion can 
have but one form by which it must stand or fall, and 
not being prepared to forfeit the blessings of civilisation, 
choose the -second of the above alternatives and break 
with religion altogether. But man cannot find rest in 
either of these counsels of despair. He does not leave 
his task unfinished, but he ever crowns each stage of 
development by bringing religion also into harmony 
with it. The attraction he feels towards the divine, 
the infinite, is too powerful and overmastering to allow 
him to rest content with a conception of it, or with a 
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mode of entering into relations with it, which has 
come to he repugnant to his advanced artistic taste or 
moral sentiment, or at variance with his scientific and 
philosophic insight. And this attraction constrains 
him to weave an appropriate garment out of the new 
material. Or in theological language, with each higher 
phase of general development there corresponds a new 
religious revelation. 

And I would ask whether we are going too far, or 
assuming too much, in believing that we here discern 
a supreme law of development in its application to 
religion, the law of the umti/ of mind? Man finds 
himself in an awkward dilemma, which ere long 
becomes intolerable, when one sphere of his*^ spiritual 
life, the religious in this case, lags far behind the others 
— ^his knowledge, his sense of the beautiful, his morality, 
and the views of life and the world which he founds 
upon them. The pain of his inward struggle compels 
him to harmonise his religion with these views of life 
and the world by reforming it. A particular religion 
which does not keep pace with civilisation, and takes 
up a hostile attitude to it, must suffer and languish, if 
the latter gets the upper hand ; but if the religion itself 
gains the victory, its adherents are deprived of the 
blessings of that civilisation. A particular civilisation, 
on the other hand, which disregards the religious ele« 
ment, and is content with the progress it has made in 
other departments, bears no lasting fruit, and soon 
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stagnates or declines. Or, briefly, the development 
of religion is the necessary consummation of all human 
development, and is at once demanded and promoted 
by it. 


But the problem we have studied to-day is connected 
with another which cannot be explained by the law of 
the unity of mind, and must therefore be accounted for 
otherwise. I mean that isolation is prejudicial to de- 
velopment, while living intercourse with others gene- 
rally promotes it. I say generally, for there is an 
exception to be noticed afterwards. 

This is a general proposition, and holds true of all 
mental, cr rather human, development. In the case of 
individuals any one may observe it in his own sur- 
roundings. The man who obstinately secludes himself, 
who ignores all ideas which have not been formed in 
his own esteemed brain, and turns a deaf ear to all 
ideas and convictions different from those in which 
he has been brought up, remains narrow and stunted, 
constantly turns round in the same circle, and fails to 
advance a single step. It requires no great knowledge 
of history to teach us that it is the same with nations. 
Which are those that have developed a higher civil- 
isation, and have therefore acted a more important part 
in the world's history, and have taken the lead of all 
others^ 'Not those which have jealously held aloof 
from intercourse with others, or happened not to come 
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in contact with them, shunned everything foreign, and 
clung tenaciously to the traditions of their forefathers. 
Surely those alone which, either by conquest, or by 
trade and navigation, or by intellectual intercourse, 
have come into abiding contact with other more or less 
developed nations, and have benefited by their rich 
experience. All the really historical nations of an- 
tiquity — the Egyptians and Western Asiatics, the 
Chinese, Indians, and Persians, the Hellenes and 
Italians — migrated from elsewhere to their historic 
dwelling-places and there mingled with an autochthon- 
ous population. Others, like the Japanese in the East, 
and the Germans and Celts of Europe, only attained 
the plenitude of their capabilities through the influence 
of a foreign civilisation — that is, the Chinese and the 
Graeco-Eoman — as indeed also holds true of the peoples 
above-named. And the same was the case with the 
original inhabitants of America. There the ISTatchez 
of the ITorth, the Muyscas of the South, the Maya 
peoples and the Aztecs of Mexico, and the Quichua 
and Aymaras of Peru surpassed their congeners in 
development, but all had immigrated from elsewhere 
to the regions where their higher, albeit barbaric, 
civilisation grew up. On the contrary, the dwellers 
in Central Arabia, probably the cradle-land of the 
Semites, remained longest shut out from intercourse 
with the outer world, and were long the most back- 
ward of the Semites, although it was only when a 
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prospect into the wide world was opened up to them 
that it was discovered what a highly gifted nation they 
were. And nearly the same remark applies to the 
Slavonic peoples. I need not further illustrate this 
point from modern history. These are well-known 
facts. The peoples that hold aloof from foreign influ- 
ence remain stationary ; but those which, no longer by 
conquest and migration, but by intellectual intercourse, 
by letters, science, and religious teaching, are in con- 
stant touch with what goes on in the enlightened world 
around them, are sure to progress. 

No one, I believe, will deny this, or at least no one 
who is qualified to express an opinion. But many deny 
that what admittedly holds true of general civilisation 
has any application to religions in their mutual inter- 
course ; and this is an opinion which we must not 
ignore. 

IJowhere does there prevail such a spirit of exclusive- 
ness as in religion. Many good people anxiously strive 
to keep their religion free from contact with others, lest 
the strange,^ and from their point of view false and 
heretical, ideas should contaminate it and cause it to 
degenerate. In the religions of antiquity it was the 
strange gods that people sought to repel, but without 
denying their existence, or disputing that they might 
be powerful, beneficent, and adorable beings in their 
own domain and for their own people. The adherents 
of the ethical religions, on the other hand, repudiate all 
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deities, with all their various cults, that conflict with 
the ruling conceptions of their own religion, or seem to 
detract from the honour of their only true God or gods. 
And to a certain extent this is reasonable, and for the 
weak it may be even necessary for a time, provided only 
that it be a temporary precaution applied in certain cases, 
and not amounting to absolute exclusion. But the his- 
tory of religion bears ample testimony to the fact that re- 
ligion has never really developed except when a number 
of different religions have come into contact. ^ Although 
such cases abound, one striking example may suffice. 
Israel — whose religion surpasses all the religions of 
antiquity in purity and loftiness, and has given birth 
to two others which count their adherents by millions 
among those most gifted families of peoples, the Semites 
and the Aryans — was personally acquainted with all 
the chief religions of antiquity. The Israelites had seen 
the Egyptian burning incense before the Hapi bull of 
Memphis, the ever-reviving Ptah, and before the Mena 
bull of the Sun-god of On; they had beheld their 
Canaanitish neighbours and compatriots worshipping 
the Baalim and Ashtartes, and the children of Phoe- 
nicians and Moabites passing through the fire to their 
deity; by the waters of Babylon they had witnessed 
the solemn processions of Maruduk and Habu, and they 
afterwards heard of Auramazda, the god of Koresh 
and Darius, who most resembled their own Yahve; 
they had been, to the grief and horror of the pious, 
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spectators of the invasion of their holy temple on Zion 
by Assyrian and Egyptian deities with all the host 
of heaven, and by Zeus Olympius and Jupiter 0. 
M. Capitolinus. And not a few in Israel had them- 
selves bent the knee to all these gods, and even 
burnt their children before Molech. But all the 
more faithfully did the nucleus of the people cling to 
their own purer worship. The more clearly did the 
religious thinkers in Israel become conscious of their 
higher and better possession. The more fully were 
developed all the great and glorious elements slumber- 
ing in germ in their own religion. Yet this was not 
merely a counteraction of all foreign modes of worship. 
On the contrary, they may even be said to have im- 
itated a number of foreign elements, and to have ad- 
apted them to their own religion. Their religious 
horizon was thus extended, the conception they formed 
of their national God was at once enriched and soft- 
ened, and his service was elevated and ennobled. In 
this case also, as in that of general development, as- 
similation had been more or less consciously at work. 
As in Israel, so in Greece and Eome, so among the 
Persians and Germans, so it has been everywhere 
and always. 

The explanation of these historical facts flows nat- 
urally from what has been already said. Before enter- 
ing upon it, let us further note that we are not 
speaking of mere imitation or adoption. This takes 
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place also, but it leads to nothing and bears no fruit. 
The Phoenicians at one time aped the Egyptians in 
everything, not only adopting their external forms of 
civilisation and artistic models, but even substituting 
the gods of Egypt for their own, or at least assigning 
them equal rank. And the same thing was done by 
the ancient Ethiopians under the influence of the 
Egyptian domination. But in neither case was the 
development of religion in the least affected. So long 
as a foreign system continues foreign, unappropriated, 
and unabsorbed, it is incapable of conducing to higher 
spiritual life, and is apt to prove more faulty than the 
original native system itself. As an instance of genuine 
and fruitful assimilation, on the other hand, iet us see 
what the genius of the Greeks made of the Apollo and 
Artemis of Asia Minor, and how they converted the 
wanton and the austere Ashtartes of Western Asia into 
their Aphrodite and Artemis. iSTor is it a mere relation 
of master and disciple that is here in question. It 
is unnecessary, as a rule, that a religion should be a 
higher or a purer one in order that it inay influence 
the development of another. Confronted with a lower 
religion than theirs, people are all the more alive to the 
merits of their own, and the more eager to develop it. 
Of this both Israel and Hellas afford a proof. As in 
the case of individuals, so in the mutual intercourse 
of religions, heterogeneous elements act beneficially. 
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Those that are more highly developed, and therefore 
superior, at once attract and repel, but conquer in 
the end; and the fusion of two forms of religion, at 
first hostile, gives birth to a new development which 
is sure to be richer and fuller than its predecessor. 

Let us sum up these remarks. When we perceive 
that intellectual intercourse with others promotes de- 
velopment, while seclusion and isolation hinder it, and 
-often bring it to a standstill ; when we note that con- 
tact not only with people on a higher plane, more 
highly gifted, and more advanced, but also with the 
inferior and less gifted, gives a powerful impetus to 
development, because it causes men or communities 
to disco^^isr their slumbering powers, and stimulates 
them to a better use of these ; and when we see that 
all this is confirmed by the history of religion too — 
I think that we here discern a law of development 
which applies to religion also, and which I would 
formulate thus : — 

'' All development, apart from the natural capabilities 
of men and "peoples, results from the stimulus given to 
self-consciousness by contact with a different stage of 
development, whether higher or lower.” 

And if we transfer this general law to our own par- 
ticular domain, two practical rules flow from it : First, 
“ The religion that will attain the highest development 
is that which is most alive to the genuinely religious 
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elements in other forms ; ” and secondly, “ Eeligious 
development is best promoted by the free intercourse 
of its most diverse manifestations.” 

But I foresee that many, on hearing these rules, will 
object to them, and their objections must not remain 
unanswered. Does not religion, they will ask, when 
thus allowed constantly to associate with art, science, 
and philosophy, with a refined, but human, and there- 
fore always somewhat corrupt civilisation, run the risk 
of being deprived of her sweet savour and her vigour, 
and, to please her companions, of being induced to 
abate something of her strict demands, and to part 
with something of her earnestness ? Must she not, 
ever amid worldly surroundings, unavoidably^ be con- 
taminated by them, and at last become worldly herself ? 
Is it not to be feared that, by studying such divergent 
opinions, and by searching for religious truth in so 
many diverse systems, men will become disloyal to 
their own religion, be shaken in their convictions, and 
at last, in utter perplexity and despair, exclaim, '' What 
is truth ? ” Will this freedom of thought not lead to 
want of principle, and to indifference to the purity 
and truth of their own religion, the precious fruits of 
so much conflict and of so long and toilsome a process 
of development ? Or, to adhere to our scientific pro- 
vince — for the objections mentioned are all of a 
practical character — is it not the true nature of reli- 
gion to sever herself from an unholy world, and to 
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seek the solitude extolled by our devout poet Loden- 
steijn ? — 

0 holy solitude I 
In commune with my God, 

Would I were one with Thee 1 ” 

And will not religion, by allowing herself to be carried 
along with the stream of general development, insen- 
sibly neglect her own inward development ? Groen 
van Prinsterer, the former leader of the then small 
religious-political party in Holland which called itself 
anti-revolutionary, used to say of it, In our isolation 
lies our power.’' Does this not apply to religion every- 
where and always, and is it not precisely in her isola- 
tion that 'her power consists ? 

I at once admit all this. I even go a step further, 
and maintain that the more religion develops, the more 
she will advance in what I might call her chastity — 
that is, the more she will shrink from exposing what 
she deems holiest to the curious gaze and the unskilled 
judgment of the profanum an often thoughtless 

and superficial world. Least of all should I wish to 
see her led and controlled by any extraneous power, 
and thus deprived of her independence ; for, as I shall 
afterwards show, her independence increases with her 
advancing development, and is one of its indications. 
And what applies to religion in general holds true of 
each religious community in its relation to others. 
Intolerance is an ugly failing, and those who demand 
VOL. I. Q 
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freedom for themselves are bound to accord it to others. 
But each communion, each church, if it is to be of any 
value, and to contribute to man’s religious development, 
must be consistent, and must form, maintain, and vin- 
dicate its own character. It is not merely entitled, but 
solemnly bound to do this. 

Do not, however, suppose that this is forbidden 
or prevented by the above-mentioned laws which we 
sought to deduce from history. Those who have 
considered the meaning of the word ^'assimilation,” 
which I have used advisedly, will readily understand 
this. Development, as I have said, is promoted by 
assimilation ; religion assimilates whatever is good and 
true in general culture; and each form of religion 
assimilates whatever is good and true in other forms. 
Does this mean that religion must yield and conform 
to the demands of worldly culture, to the whims of 
changing fashion, to the not always irrefragable dicta 
of science, or to philosophical systems which may be 
overthrown by a succeeding generation ? Does it mean 
that a church is simply to copy and to borrow the 
forms of a different communion, its doctrine and cult, 
though at variance with her own character and stage 
of development, or at all events that she should adopt 
a certain eclecticism? I have practically answered 
these questions already. Assimilation is appropriation 
of what conduces to one’s own growth and increases 
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one's own spiritnal possessions. Development does not 
therefore cease to be a purely inward process. 

And as to the practical objection that the law of 
development is fraught with danger, we do not deny 
it — but it is only dangerous for the weak, for those 
who have no religious conviction of their own, for those 
who are not rooted and grounded in their faith. If 
you are weak and ill, remain in your sick-room, and 
shut the windows close ; for the fresh outer air, the 
breath of life to the healthy, might be fatal to you. 
So there are conditions and periods in religious life 
when its seclusion, for a time at least, may be salutary 
and even necessary. But living religion demands the 
open air of intellectual intercourse with general culture 
and the religious development of mankind. 

All growth, all development, all life is a battle, and 
no battle is free from danger. But when the heart 
or vital principle is sound it is braced by the struggle, 
and will in the end surmount the danger. I again 
think of the Israelites. Their heart was sound. Con- 
ceptions which caused the weak among them to stray 
were therefore welcomed by prophets animated by the 
Holy Spirit, and independently utilised by them in 
order to exalt and magnify their religion. And that 
religion, completed and perfected, has become the re- 
ligion of the most highly developed nations in the 
world. 
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LECTUEE IX. 

INFLUENCE OF THE INBIYIBUAL IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION. / 

We shall now continue our inquiry into the laws of 
development both general and religious, or, Co express 
it more modestly and prudently, into the requisites for 
the promotion of development. 

And the first question I propose to discuss is — 
What place the individual person occupies in the 
process of development, and how far he contributes 
to it As this problem is somewhat^ complex it is 
apt to be neglected, but for that very reason it is 
one of the utmost importance. The fact that it has 
received so little attention is probably the result of 
misapprehension, as some have supposed that de- 
velopment always meant unconscious growth, which 
would exclude the conscious co - operation of indi- 
viduals. But they have forgotten that the “ develop- 
ment of religion is a kind of elliptical term, denoting. 
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as I have already pointed out, the development of 
the religious man. Our science is no more a natural 
science than that of language; it is historical, and is 
concerned with rational beings. 

Others have thought that the individual only makes 
his influence felt in the higher stages of develop- 
ment; and you will remember Whitney's classifica- 
tion of religions, founded on this idea, into those 
which are the fruit of unconscious development, and 
those founded by particular persons. I need not 
repeat my objections to this classification, as I have 
already stated them. But the idea on which it rests 
must not remain unnoticed, as it contains an element 
of truth. For it cannot be denied that, as mankind 
grows up and progresses in general civilisation, so 
individuality becomes more pronounced. In a lower 
state people are much more alike; individuals have 
therefore less authority over their tribesmen and con- 
temporaries, and if their names survive at all they 
are soon forgotten. It is not till a later stage, when 
man has become more clearly conscious of the power 
and independence of his mind and his intellectual 
capacity, that there arise those rarely gifted men, far 
surpassing their fellows, who lead instead of being 
led, who, because they open up new paths, are op- 
posed, hated, and persecuted by many, even by the 
great majority, but who are revered, followed, and 
obeyed by an ever-increasing number of faithful dis- 
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ciples — yea sometimes deified and worshipped — and 
whose names in that case are gratefully remem- 
bered even by remote generations. But it is none 
the less probable that in prehistoric times also, to 
which the imagination of the ancients loved to refer 
the exploits of their demigods and heroes, the an- 
cestors of their nation, and the founders of their 
State, everything that was new, all progress, reform, 
discovery, invention, must have originated in the 
brain of a single individual, or at most^ in that of 
several at the same time, although the generality of 
people (as indeed still often happens) could not tell 
who were the authors of these new ideas. The very^ 
names of these authors, therefore, fall into*" oblivion. 
A proof that the power of personality made itself 
felt even in that primaeval time of which no historical 
records are preserved is to be found in the number- 
less hero -legends of widely differing peoples which 
we meet with, not only among highly cultured Greeks 
and Indians, Babylonians and Chinese, but also among 
uncivilised and barbarous peoples like the Eed Indians 
of America, the Polynesians, and many others. Pew 
of the heroes of these legends can indeed be regarded 
as historical persons — for if there are glorified men 
among them like Sargon and, Cyrus, most of them 
consist in impersonated gods, who are represented 
as saviours in time of need, averters of disaster, 
inventors of arts, founders of civilisation, softeners of 
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rude manners, and protectors of their people. But 
such legends would not have arisen, the transforma- 
tion of deities into men of divine origin would not 
have taken place, nor could even the thought of such 
actions, fraught with blessings for humanity, have been 
conceived, unless people had experienced the influence 
of more highly gifted individuals, and had recognised 
how much they owed to their agency. The force of 
this argument has hitherto escaped notice. 

Generaxlj speaking, no one denies the fact that in 
history, including that of religion, and also in our own 
society, certain individuals are prominent above all 
others in knowledge, character, talent, and genius, and 
that progress in every direction is mainly due to their 
work ; nor is it denied that religious communities are 
founded or reformed by them, that purer religious 
sentiments and profounder religious thoughts have first 
been diffused by them, sentiments which have been 
cultivated in their own souls, thoughts that have 
matured in their own minds, and that, in short, they 
have kindled a new light in the sphere of religion 
and have interpreted a higher revelation. To dispute 
this would be to deny the whole course of history, and 
to be blind to what we all see going on around us. 
But people appreciate these facts differently. The 
common and more or less superficial and popular con- 
ception, which some have even erected into a scientific 
doctrine, is that in human history great personalities 
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are everything, and that all progress and development 
must be accounted for as having emanated from them 
alone, while they themselves stand isolated, as unex- 
plained and mysterious creations, among their fellow- 
men, A diametrically opposite view is that all this 
is only appearance, that individuals are really nothing, 
or at least that they merely voice what already lives 
in the hearts of all, and has germinated in the minds 
of all, and that they are only the unconscious and will- 
less instruments of the spirit of the community. In 
this case also the truth lies probably between the two 
extremes. At all events I cannot assent to either of 
these views. 

There is no doubt that the actual events ef human 
history are very diflGerent from the fairy tales with 
which we amuse children. Those mighty spirits who 
enlighten and comfort the world, deliver it from the 
bonds of ignorance and misery, open up new paths 
and thus become the saviours and pioneers of their 
fellow -men — nay, even the most highly gifted of 
geniuses — never stand entirely alone; ""but, as they 
have been born and brought up in the midst of a 
particular people, community, and circle of friends and 
relations of their own, so they have developed under 
the influence of these, and share their often very im- 
perfect notions of nature, of the soul, of history, and 
of the world in general. To this extent they are 
actually the children of their age and their people, 
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the products of a preceding development. Even their 
new departures, the ideas they express in a new and 
original form, are not absolutely unheard of, but have 
already hovered before the minds of others, who are 
accordingly the first to welcome them. They have had 
their precursors, above whom they tower like giants, 
who perhaps deem themselves unworthy to unloose the 
latchets of their shoes, but^who yet have prepared the 
way for them. They are, as it were, expected, these 
great reformers and founders of religion, and are there- 
fore joyfully hailed as redeemers. And if they respond 
to the long-felt yearnings and aspirations of the genera- 
tion in which they live, it is partly because these very 
aspiraticns have quickened the germ of higher life 
which slumbered in their own souls. 

But does this imply that they themselves are noth- 
ing out of the common, that, as Hegel teaches, they 
are mere ''will-less tools in the hands of the world- 
epirit,” so that, though they play an important part 
in the world’s history, it is merely as actors, who 
have not written the drama themselves, or even as 
marionettes, moved by an invisible hand ? Must we, 
like Buckle and others, regard them as nothing but 
media, in which ideas, self-developing, are reflected, 
so that it is out of the question to speak of pre- 
eminent individuals or their influence on develop- 
ment ? Or must we, with Macaulay, reduce all 
originality and all genius to the gift of greater re- 
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ceptivity for the ideas of others, so that persons thus 
gifted are simply like men who stand a little higher 
than others, and who therefore merely receive the 
rays of light a little earlier than dwellers in the 
valley ? ^ Surely not 1 What truly great religious 
spirit, what outstanding pioneer in the domain of re- 
ligion, has not felt that a power ''not his own” has 
been working within him, bringing light to his mind 
and peace to his soul? Which of them has not 
acknowledged this, and given utterance to it in many 
different figures and images ? Who will maintain that 
they were fully copiscious of the great importance 
and the far-reaching and momentous consequences of 
their reforming activity, or that they always aimed 
designedly at the great revolution in human history 
they have brought about ? Who will deny that they 
bore witness because they were constrained, because 
they felt an inward and irresistible impulse? But 
who, unless he has taken leave of all sense of dis- 
crimination, would compare this inward impulse, this 
constraint of a man’s conscience, with tne wire-pull- 
ing of puppets or the repetition of a part learned by 
rote? We shall not be so rash as now to broach the 
difficult problems of Determinism and the possibility 
of reconciling man’s dependence with his liberty. But 
we may venture to say this. Those who see a revela- 
tion of God in the light which — certainly not without 

^ See passages quoted by S. Hoekstra, Bzn., Zedenleer, i. 189 seq. 
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their having eagerly sought it and profoundly pon- 
dered over it — has dawned upon their minds, a 
revelation before which they bow, and at the same 
time a summons from God to the fulfilment of which 
they dedicate themselves, have indeed become one 
with God in will, but are surely not on that account 
will-less. It is their own will that actuates them, 
more powerfully and more truly than if they obeyed 
their lower inclinations, their love of ease and fear 
of man. The truth in whose service they enlist, 
whatever be its source, and however they have at- 
tained to it, has become their* possession, and in 
following it and proclaiming it they listen solely to 
dictates^ of their own hearts. 

If therefore we entirely reject the above idealistic 
speculation, still more positively must we refuse to 
acquiesce in the doctrine of materialistic positivism. 
The great thinkers whom we reverentially regard as 
the creators of new religion, as reformers and prophets, 
are nothing but media in which self-developing ideas 
are reflected I What, after all, is this but a mere 
phrase? What are the ideas which develop them- 
selves, as if they were bacilli wafted through the 
air — ideas which the highly gifted individuals do 
not even make their own, but which are merely re- 
flected in them? ‘'Words, words, words,” as Hamlet 
says. Macaulay, for whom as a writer and an 
orator I entertain great respect, has said nearly the 
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same thing in a diherent figure of speech, which I 
have already cited; but his figure is neither clearer 
nor apter. Instead of speaking of ideas floating in 
the air, he makes a light shine. But where, how, and 
by whose agency revealed? And the sole difference 
between the more and the less gifted, between geniuses 
and ordinary men, is that the former behold the light 
a little sooner than the latter. We know of old that 
comparisons are lame, but this one has not even a 
leg to stand upon. For surely it cannot be maintained 
that the sunlight reaches the dwellers in the valley 
through the mediuin of those who have climbed a 
little higher. Be this as it may, the object is to 
deny all originality to those who are reveyedrby men 
as their pioneers and masters, their saviours and re- 
formers. The development to which they apparently 
gave an impulse already existed, and merely cul- 
minates in them, so that in fact we are not indebted 
to them for anything new. 

This I utterly dispute. However great an influence, 
in judging of men who have gained the foremost rank 
in history, and in that of religion in particular, we may 
be disposed to attribute to their people and time, to 
their upbringing and surroundings, there always re- 
mains something besides which cannot be thus 
accounted for; and it is just this something which 
enabled them independently to utilise what they had 
received from elsewhere, which gave them such power 
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over their fellow-men, and which distinguishes them 
from all others, however like them in conceptions and 
views. And this something is their individuality, their 
character. The work of religious reformers is com- 
monly too partially regarded as the revelation of new 
truths, or the preaching of doctrines hitherto unheard 
of. But it is not that alone, nor is that even the chief 
part of it. It is above all the awakening of a new 
spirit, of a purer religious sentiment. Hor is it always 
necessary that the reformers should say, but rather 
that they should be, something new. And the most 
powerful means of inspiring a ne^ and higher spirit is 
precisely the personality of the reformer, his individual 
character, the one thing he does not owe to his ances- 
tors or contemporaries, but which is his by nature, and 
which science may analyse but cannot explain. 

Some people have been at great pains to prove, not 
always with friendly intention towards Christianity, 
that none of the preaching of Jesus, as handed down 
in the Gospels, is original, but that the whole of it may 
be found, tliough disconnectedly and sporadically, in the 
writings of the Jewish Eabbis and the Greek philoso- 
phers. The resemblances seem to me less striking than 
people are sometimes pleased to suppose, and most of 
them are somewhat far-fetched. But even if what they 
allege were true, even if the whole Gospel had been 
compiled from a great variety of Jewish and Greek 
writings, which seems very improbable, to judge from 
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the character of its first adherents, yet two incontest- 
able facts, which are in reality one, still remain. One 
is, that all the truths, which are said to have been 
recognised already, are here reduced to one great prin- 
ciple ; and the other, that one personage was the prime 
mover, who realised that principle in himself and his 
life, and by so doing aroused enthusiasm for it in his 
disciples. 

The power of personality is the most potent factor 
in development, chiefly in the sphere of religion, but 

Ip. 

in other spiritual spheres also, to a greater extent 
than is commonly stipposed. Communities, churches, 
and schools also contribute to it, but not to the same 
extent, and often more negatively than positively. 
Even when development is apparently progressing 
quietly and gradually of itself, the influence of indi- 
viduals may generally be traced, although they are not 
always extraordinary geniuses or historic celebrities. 
The whole history of the development of religion proves 
that the Word must always become flesh in order to 
gain admission to the human heart. 

An attempt has been made^ to classify individ- 
uals in different categories in accordance with the in- 
fluence they exert upon development, as, for example, 

(1) creative spirits, such as prophets, geniuses, heroes ; 

(2) those who utilise new creations and render them 
serviceable for the general good, such as enthusiasts 

^ Hoekstra, i. c. 197. 
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and devotees, to which class belong apostles and 
evangelists ; and (3) those who can rightly appreciate 
thena and receive them — that is to say, the believers. 
This classification is not unapt, though one might 
say that the prophets generally belong to the second 
category, or at least are not always creative spirits. 
At all events, we must bear in mind that Professor 
Hoekstra, the author of this classification, adds that 
no precise line of demarcation can be drawn, and 
that some of the most pre-eminent personalities com- 
bine several of the qualities named. Perhaps, subject 
to the same reservation, especially with regard to 
religious development, the following classification may 
be found preferable. The foremost place is occupied 
by those who found a new order of things, with whom 
a new era of history begins, founders of religions and 
mighty reformers; to the second would belong their 
precursors, as well as their disciples, who were the 
first to understand them and be inspired by them, 
such as apostles, missionaries, prophets, and preachers 
who proclaim the glad tidings ; in the third class 
would be placed saints and witnesses, who by their 
life and death, and great thinkers, who by their in- 
struction, whether oral or written, sealed and firmly 
established the new faith ; lastly would come the 
more practical characters, who testify of it in the 
everyday world by their life and work. But a further 
distinction must be made, at least in the highest of 
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these groups, between those whose superior minds 
and those whose powerful characters exert influence, 
between men of light and men of leading. 

It would be a curious and interesting study to 
inquire what part is played by woman in the de- 
velopment of religion. One would expect her to feel 
more attracted by the emotional element in religion 
than by the intellectual, more by the concrete than 
by the abstract, and to value sentiment more highly 
than doctrine. Your philosophical-religious demonstra- 
tions, your dogmatic distinctions, will leave her un- 
moved, unless by yo^ur arguments you would deprive 
the beloved object of her adoration of its glory and 
divine majesty ; and in that case she will turik against 
you and cling to the adored object with all the more 
passionate love, or perhaps — as not unfrequently 
happens at the present day — she will give up her 
religion altogether. It is only under compulsion that 
the Eachels give up their teraphim ; and the Meleket 
of Heaven was nearer and dearer to the women of 
Jerusalem than the Holy One of Israel^ who dwells 
in secret. It has been erroneously maintained that 
women are obstinately attached to old forms, and 
that they are therefore more likely to hinder than to 
promote the development of religion. Make them 
believe that some one is a dangerous heretic, an 
enemy of their religion, and they will eagerly pile 
up the fagots around his stake, like the old woman 
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whose zeal extorted from the dying John Hus the 
saintly exclamation, Sancta simpUcitas ! But give 
them a person whom they can love, and the Maries 
and Salomes will remain faithful to him to death 
and beyond it. I am not aware that history records 
any case of a religion of note being founded by a 
woman ; but we meet with women as priestesses, 
oracular sibyls, prophetesses, and saints, and above 
all as messengers of divine love, who with gentle 
hand strive to alleviate poverty, sickness, and other 
miseries of this earthly existence. They are the 
votaries of calm consecration, and contribute incal- 
culably to the preservation of the mystic and de- 
votional elements in religion. 


As in all spiritual life, so in religious life also, the 
person or individual is a potent motor of development. 
Must science then rest satisfied with recognising this 
fact, or should it go^ a step further, and try to explain 
how the pioneers of religious development have come 
to be what they are? I fear that such an attempt 
would be vain, or at least that the investigation of this 
difficult problem is. not yet so far advanced as to afford 
any prospect of its solution. Unless our sources fail or 
flow too scantily, much in every personality can be 
accounted for psychologically by their nationality, the 
spirit of their age, their lineage, education, course of 
VOL. I. n 
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reading, career, sphere of activity, and other special 
circumstances. But there always remains something 
which cannot be thus accounted for, and this is the 
chief thing of all. Wp cannot, for example, explain 
how it is that of two or more persons placed in the 
same surroundings, children of the same family, and 
brought up by the same parents, one grows up to be a 
man of talent, a genius, far above his contemporaries 
— nay, towering far above the average level of man- 
kind — while the others remain insignificant and com- 
monplace : like Eembrandt's brother, for instance, who 
became a common •miller like his father, while Rem- 
brandt himself attained a place among the three or 
four greatest painters in the world; or lik« Beetho- 
ven's brother, whose chief talent consisted in extorting 
money from the illustrious master, and who thus em- 
bittered his life; or like the brothers of the world- 
ruling Napoleon, the '‘hero as king," as your Carlyle 
calls him, who acted their part as kings so indifferently. 
Some inquirers, in despair I might almost say, have 
invoked the aid of psychiatry and tried’^to account for 
genius as a deviation from the normal spiritual life, 
as a bewilderment of intellect. Physicians like Brin- 
ton have sought for the mainspring of religious inspira- 
tion in sexual life, and associated it with hysteria; 
while Sprenger, another medical man, an Arabic scholar 
and biographer of Mohammed, has laid great stress on 
the fact that Mohammed was an epileptic ; and a simi- 
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lar assertion has eyen been made regarding the Apostle 
Paul. We thus gradually drift into pathology. But 
surely it is an inversion of the true order of things 
to seek for the fountainhead of inspired ideas in aber- 
rations of mind and nervous affections, which are often 
caused by mental overwork and anguish of soul, or by 
the overwhelming thoughts which are at once poor 
weak man's salvation and his ruin. 

In any case, even if this problem were not insoluble, 
as I believe it to be, we could only touch upon it 
here in passing, as it belongs rather to the ontology of 
religion than to the morphology, » with which we are 
now concerned, and is closely connected with the pro- 
blem of 4he origin of religion in which our investiga- 
tion must culminate. I must, however, try to give 
some answer here to several questions which may be 
asked, and have indeed already been asked.. In the 
first place, “ Does the influence of the individual really 
produce all the effects you ascribe to it ? Are not the 
reform, the spiritual^ regeneration, and the inspiration, 
which are apparently caused by the words and works 
of an individual, really the result of the idea people 
form of them, the result of imagination rather than of 
observation ? Do we not remark, in all the relations 
of men, that every one who feels himself attracted, 
who admires, who loves, unconsciously idealises the 
object of his veneration and love, whether prince or 
statesman, orator or scholar, popular leader or master, 
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friend or idolised wife or mother, and that he 
creates for himself a conception of them which is 
very far from according with the reality? And is 
this not above all the case in religion ? “ Around 
the personality of the reformer, the great teacher, the 
founder of religion,” it is further argued, ‘'spring up 
the magnifying legends. He is generally exalted to a 
supernatural sphere, and then only is his power over 
the multitude perfected. Those who stood nearer him, 
the more highly developed, those whose faith is more 
ardent and vigorous, do not require this conception 
to aid their belief but those who can only appreciate 
the spiritual when it partakes of the miraculous seem 
to require such aid, and they are therefore swayed, not 
by the person himself, hut by their own conception of 
him.” There is some truth in this reasoning. But 
there is nothing new and surprising in it, except to 
those who are simple enough to suppose that any one 
of our perceptions is purely objective. The influence 
of personality certainly consists partly in what is 
thought and believed of it. Or, in Platonic phrase, 
we may express it thus : it consists, partly at least, 
in the eUcoXa, or images, given off by a personality 
and reflected in the minds of others. Eeverence for 
another, whoever he be, and the attachment, obedience, 
and devotion it entails, are in a certain sense idolatry, 
but are very permissible. Or, in other words, geniuses 
and pioneers are not alone active in their spiritual 
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working, nor are those on whom they act solely pas- 
sive; but both are active at the same time. If life 
emanates from them, it is because it awakens living 
germs slumbering in the hearts of others, and causes 
them to burst forth. Their creative spirit gives, as it 
were, voice and form to what had hitherto been power- 
less, though potentially present in the bosoms of others. 
It is they who awaken this life, who create this form : 
they are the sun, without whose fostering beams the 

germs would die, and the slumbering life would never 

♦ 

awake. At the root of these creations of poetic fancy 
already referred to lies an unmistakable reality. Their 
heroes would never have thus been extolled if they had 
not been«distinguished by rich endowments, great moral 
power, profound insight, and above all by their char- 
acter. Hay, I venture to say that most of them were 
probably greater and loftier than was ever dreamt of 
by the majority of those who extolled them so highly. 
And even if they did not possess all the virtues and 
powers which people attributed to them in gratitude 
for what thdy had bestowed, and in enthusiasm for 
what they had been, their true greatness did not con- 
sist in these, and could only be appreciated by the few. 
No one perhaps ever understood them thoroughly. 

Another question is this. Admitting that the devel- 
opment of religion is specially promoted by personality, 
do we not find this advantage more than counter- 
balanced by the injury done by other and no less 
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powerful characters hostile to progress, who do their 
utmost to maintain the existing state of things? No 
sooner does some man of conspicuous gifts or fervent 
piety, who has ceased to find salvation in the tradi- 
tional forms of religion, appear on the scene, and strive 
to deliver others also from the yoke of these forms, than 
he is vigorously opposed, not only by the ignorant many, 
not only by the official representatives of the established 
religion, whether from self-interest or conviction, but 
even by inspired prophets, by champions of the old 
system, no less gifted than himself. And they are far 
stronger than he, because they usually have the tem- 
poral powers on their side, the power of the majority, 
that of the secular arm, and that of a long-e»tablished 
priesthood, and because they lean on a powerful, firmly 
founded organisation, instead of having the arduous task 
of building up a new one. Yet it must not be s5j)- 
posed that they impede the development of religion. 
In the first place, they cannot do so ; for history proves 
that the new system, if it be truly a clearer revelation 
of religious truth, a higher and purer form of religious 
life, must always triumph in the end. Eut they too 
contribute unconsciously and involuntarily to the 
process of development. It is an error to suppose that 
this is solely the work of the reformers. These can 
only participate in it provided they do not quit historic 
ground, provided the reform be rooted in tradition ; and 
the representatives of history, the defenders of tra- 
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dition, are the viirdicators of the established order of 
things. Genuine reformers, those who have founded 
any permanent system, are therefore at once conserva- 
tive and progressive, — ^men like Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin, and not like Karlstadt or Servetus, though 
these last surely need not have been persecuted like 
wild beasts or burnt at the stake. 

But we must look a little more deeply into this 
subject, to see if we can discover any general law of 
development which specially concerns religion, and 
which requires to be studied by us from that special 
point of view. ^ 

When we survey the whole of history, it seems at 
first sigliit to be but a series of special histories, succeed- 
ing each other, or sometimes running parallel — histories 
of peoples who grow up, and flourish for a longer or 
shorter period, but all of whom, even those who took 
the lead and dominated others by their superior power 
or by their higher culture, have perished, to be replaced 
by others. But the observant spectator sees something 
more in it tlfsm mere change and kaleidoscopic variety; 
beneath the surface he detects constant progress. 
Human society and culture, as a whole, do not only 
assume new forms, but are continually growing; and 
these new forms are on the whole richer, ampler, purer 
and higher than those they supersede. Of the old 
nothing essential is lost : it falls into the shade for a 
time, but it reappears at last, though in different form. 
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The unity and continuity of the general development of 
mankind, a doctrine which justifies history as a record, 
not merely of successive stages' of social life and culture, 
hut of society and civilisation as a whole, has long been 
acknowledged by all earnest and philosophical students 
of history, who are the only competent judges. The 
history of men is at the same time the history of 
humanity. 

Does this apply to religion also ? Here too we find 
different forms superseding each other; but can we 
detect any unity? The fact is that religion has 
hitherto proved ineradicable. She has undergone many 
an anxious struggle, she has passed through many a crisis, 
when those who were eager to throw off her yoke hoped, 
and those who loved her feared, she would perish in the 
conflict and be superseded by philosophy, art, or 
science, or at most by a new doctrine of morality. 
Such hopes have ever been put to shame, such fears 
have proved groundless. Eeligious forms have been 
discarded, religious communities inseparably connected 
with a moribund nation or government liave perished 
with it, but religion herself has always survived the 
most critical periods, and has always reasserted her sway 
over men's hearts with increasing force. But is there 
any connection between the old state of things and 
the new ? Is there unity ? or is the thread snapped 
each time and a new one attached? Is there con- 
tinuity ? or is there a constant rise and fall, an 
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alternation of bloom and decay, of progress and relapse, 
in which the ground gained is ever lost again, and 
where, if it were found impossible to arrest the decline, 
there would be imminent risk of utter annihilation ? 

The first question, whether there is unity, con- 
nection, and an unbroken thread here, we unhesitat- 
ingly answer in the afiSrmative. This is indeed 
already apparent from our preceding inquiries, and 
from what I have said regarding the contribution of 
each religion, or at least of each historical religion, 
to religious development — a contribution taken over 
and independently utilised by a later system which 
assumes the leadership, so that nothing material is 
ever lo%t which can promote the growth of religion ; 
further, from our study of the streams of development, 
which for a long time flow through their own separate 
channels, but always at last unite ; lastly, from the 
whole course of the history of civilisation, the unity 
of which may now be taken as proved, and of which 
the history of religion is in a certain sense a sub- 
division, and not the least important. Wherever we 
stand upon solid historic ground, and when our sources 
are sufficiently copious, we observe how one nation 
joins hands, with another, — how the Eoman civilisation 
blossomed forth under the influence of the Etruscan 
and the Grreek, and the Greek under the guidance of 
the Western Asiatic ; how the peoples of Western Asia 
were the pupils of Babylon and Egypt, while the 
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Babylonian civilisation also yielded its fruits to Central 
Asia, probably at a very early period, but certainly 
after the foundation of the Persian empire ; and lastly, 
how, since the conquests of Alexander, Indian art and 
letters have felt the influence of the Greek spirit, while 
conversely the Indian philosophy and religion had no 
small share in forming the later Greek philosophy, 
especially the Keo-Platonic and the Neo-Pythagorean. 
As to what happened before the era of recorded history 
we cannot speak so positively. But we may venture to 
assume that what we know of historic times applies 
generally to the prelii^ptoric also. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the past, which new discoveries con- 
stantly enable us to do, the more clearly do we ^ee that 
not even the most ancient peoples of whom we have 
any record were isolated. But that even then each stage of 
development was associated and connected with others. 
There are still scholars who refuse to admit that the 
Babylonian-Assyrian religion contains a number of 
elements borrowed from that of the Sumerian people, 
whose ancient home was conquered by thS Semites, a 
people whose civilisation these scholars ignore, and 
whose existence they even doubt. I am persuaded that 
they are mistaken. But even if they were right, even if 
the Semites had been the first to establish their civilis- 
ation there, even if the so-called Sumerian language 
were merely a very peculiar, and indeed incomprehen- 
sible, form of writing the Assyrian, even if the Babylon- 
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ians had invented their own letters and had had no 
foreign teachers of writing, we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that their religion contains many non-Semitic 
elements, whether these foreign elements be Sumerian 
or Accadian or otherwise. A most ingenious and 
learned attempt has lately been made to prove that 
even the Chinese and the Egyptian civilisation and 
religion owe their origin to Babylon. This is not 
impossible, but I , can hardly regard it as proved. 
And although we must proceed very cautiously in 
this matter, it seems to me by no means improbable 
that some connection existed Ijetween Babylon and 
Egypt. 

One might be inclined to say that the proof of the 
unity of development implies also the proof of its con- 
tinuity or unbroken progress. But the two things are 
not quite the same. There is a connection between 
the Eenaissance and the ancient Greek-Eoman civilisa- 
tion, there is a connection between the Eeforniation of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin and primitive Christian- 
ity. But between the one and the other lie the Middle 
Ages, which need not be called a night of absolute bar- 
barism to convince us that they were more remote from 
the civilisation of antiquity and the Pauline Christian- 
ity than the Eenaissance was from the former or the 
Eeformation from the latter. In history, including 
that of religion also, there are periods of decline and 
retrogression, or at least apparent stagnation, which are 
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supposed to prove that development is not continuous, 
hut is sometimes interrupted, although to resume its 
course at a later period. 

But we must beware of being misled by appearances. 
The so-called periods of decline, in which religion is 
thought to be on the brink of ruin, afford the strongest 
proof that religious development, far from standing 
still, is ever progressing. 'What is it that declines ? 
Eeligion ? By no means, but only one or more specific 
forms of religion. And why ? Because they have had 
their time. Because they no longer satisfy those religious 
needs which have meanwhile developed under the influ- 
ence of a more advanced civilisation. No doubt, during 
such periods of transition, there are many whc? can no 
longer rest satisfied with the old forms, and are unable 
to create new ones or to appreciate or comprehend what 
is offered to them as such, who despair of religion alto- 
gether, and imagine that they have no further need for 
it. And this is why religion seems to be drawing to an 
end. But so little is this the case, that just at such 
periods there arise mighty spirits from whom emanates 
a new revelation of religious life, a higher than the pre- 
ceding, yet rooted in it. And what do we then see 
taking place ? Eeligion, which seems to be losing her 
hold over society, concentrates herself in small groups 
of kindred spirits, who usually rally round some distiuT 
guished leader that has arisen in their midst. Or she 
revives in some prophet by the grace of Grod, inspired 
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aboYB all others, in whom the whole of the i^revioiis 
religions development culminates, but only through 
him to be still more highly developed. It seems as if 
the religious element in mankind, just when apparently 
about to die out, gathered itself into a focus, in order 
thence to radiate anew with life-giving glow. The so- 
called periods of decline may therefore be called glit- 
tering pinnacles in the history of religions, years of 
grace and salvation, classic epochs, graven on men’s 
minds, and cherished in the memory of later reformers 

f 

to nerve and inspire them for their work and conflict 
— short but glorious seasons of ^ renewal of life, of 
young enthusiasm, of joyful hope. 

Agai», therefore, it is the power of personality that 
effects this renewal. But by what sort of persons is it 
effected ? Those who relax the existing forms of reli- 
gion, often with somewhat ungentle hand, with little 
discretion, with little compassion for the weak, in order 
to show that these forms no longer answer the require- 
ments of the more highly developed religious feeling — 
as well as tHose who strive to inspire with new life the 
ancient system in its original form, with its primitive 
doctrine and classic institutions, with the object of 
rescuing religion — are living proofs that religion does 
not stand still, but is ever developing, and in a certain 
sense they also contribute to its development. But the 
creative spirits, those from whom the new life eman- 
ates, have no such bias. They have absorbed the whole 
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of the ancient system, they have neither acquired a 
mere smattering of it nor lightly rejected it, hut have 
pondered it and lived through it ; they have grasped 
whatever is permanent in it by means of the experience 
of their own pious souls, and instead of destroying they 
fulfil and exalt it. S'^kyamuni had sought it in the 
schools of the Brahmans before he appeared as the 
Buddha to all who were bowed down by the miseries 
of existence. Luther too had wrestled in his cell in 
prayer, he had faithfully performed all that the strict 
monastic rule had imposed upon him, he had visited 
the holy city in oi^dq^ to satisfy the yearnings of his 
soul for peace, before he bore witness from his own 
experience and publicly declared that peace must be 
sought for in some other way. And you know who it 
was that said that He had come not to destroy but 
to fulfil. 

An eminent scholar ^ has recently attempted to prove 
that the development of religion is accomplished solely 
by the persons he calls ecstatics. And he mentions 
Seers, Mystics, and the like. But I fear ^hat we are 
here getting beyond the limits of a healthy mysticism, 
to which we cannot deny its proper place in i‘eligion, 
and are drifting into morbid and fanatical mystifica- 
tion.' Inspired with divine spirit, full of Grod, walking 
as if seeing the Unseen, realising the Infinite in this 
finite existence, such have been the creators of a 

^ Duhm, Das Geheimniss in der Religion. 
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new religions life. Not beside themselves like a 
medicine - man or a Shaman, it was they themselves 
who created it, aware of their object and fully conscious 
of their vocation. Although there were some among 
them who could not entirely rise above the imperfect 
conceptions of their time, and who were sometimes 
overwhelmed by the thoughts crowding in upon them, 
there is one at least whose rehgious life was in perfect 
harmony with His earthly life, who spoke as one 
having authority, but with the sublime calm and self- 
control of a Sage, the Master of all, because He was 
ever master of Himself. ^ 

Let me sum up what I have said. Keligion develops 
throughi the medium of persons, because it is the 
most personal attribute of man. It must constantly 
become man in order to continue to be his possession 
and to grow up with him. For such creative religious 
spirits stamp the impress of their genius upon a long 
period of development ; renewed and focussed in them, 
religious life radiates from them throughout the suc- 
ceeding ageS. This is the great law of the continuity 
of religious development 
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ESSENTIALS OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EELIGION. 

♦ 

We now approach t^e close of our inquiry into the 
development of religion, and we must to-day sum up 
its results. One great question still remain^ to be 
answered, Wherein does the development of religion 
essentially consist ? This is not the same question as 
we asked at the outset, as to the nature of development 
in general, including that of religion also. Develop- 
ment, as we saw, is not a supersession of the old by 
something new, something different, whether hetero- 
geneous or not, but is growth from a gef!m, in which 
lies latent everything that afterwards springs from it ; 
and by the development of religion we do not signify 
a vague abstraction, but simply the development of 
men, and therefore of all mankind, as religious. It 
was necessary to begin with this definition in order 
that we might know the precise subject of our research. 
But the above answer does not solve the question as 
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to the essential elements in the development of re- 
ligion. The real answer to that question we can only 
now give as the result of our whole survey. 

The problem we have been occupied with seemed 
to us so complex and intricate as to be incapable of a 
very brief solution. We required to trace the devel- 
opment of religion, not only in its successive phases 
or stages, but also in its different directions, to inquire 
how far it is connected with general development, 
and to try^to discover some of the laws it obeys, or at 
least to study the facts from which such laws may be 
deduced. The question now is, What unity is to be 
found in all these facts ? what is the fundamental law 
on which the various other laws depend ? what in its 
essence is religious development itself? ISTow that I 
am prepared to answer the question, I am more than 
ever conscious of the fact that my answer will be only 
a well-meant attempt, but one which I hope will bring 
us a little nearer our goal. 

I shall first clear the way by rejecting several 
answers that have already been given, as they seem 
to me unsatisfactory. ■ 

The progress of religion, it has been said, simply 
means progress in morality ; and the development 
of religion consists solely in its becoming more ethical. 
Such an assertion was to be expected from those 
who almost entirely identify religion with morality, 
and who regard it merely as a peculiar form of moral 

VOL. I. s 
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life, — a higher form according to some, but a lower 
according to others. But this does not satisfy us, 
who do not deny the close connection between 
morality and religion, but are convinced that each 
has its own sphere, and that, though not separate, 
they must be distinguished from each other. We 
are referred to the ethical character of the highest 
religions, as compared with the more naturalistic 
character of the lower. We have admitted that 
character by giving the name of ethical to one of 

9 ' 

the two great categories into which we divided re- 
ligions according to J}heir stage of development. But 
you will remember that we only called them so for 
the sake of brevity, and that we described ^hem as 
ethico-spiritualistic revelation-religions, from which it 
is obvious that we do not regard the ethical element 
as their sole feature. Moreover, I have expressly 
stated that, while these religions are the highest we 
know, and the highest existing, we can well imagine 
a still higher form, which will doubtless present 
somewhat different characteristics. Alf the higher 
religions we know have arisen out of an ethical 
revival, but we must not confound that which gives 
the last and most forcible impulse to a reform with 
the reform itself. All progress, not only in morality, 
but in knowledge and science, in philosophy and 
rational perception, in art and sense of beauty, 
necessarily exerts an influence upon that of religion. 
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as I have expressly pointed out. But because religion 
assimilates from the general development whatever 
conduces to her own development, it is not on that 
account identical with ethics, any more than with 
philosophy or art. All these are manifestations of 
the human spirit, and all respond to certain needs 
of man's intellect or emotions; but none of them, 
and not even morality, are capable of supplying the 
want which religion alone can satisfy. 

There is more to be said in favour of the opinion 
that the essence of the development of religion may 
be summed up in the formula,^ '' from the sensuous 
to the spiritual"; and we shall immediately see that 
it contains a certain amount of truth. But we can- 
not accept this answer as conclusive. We are not 
yet pure spirits in this earthly existence, and the 
sensuous element sways us as much as the spiritual. 
It is in vain that we try to kill it ; and if we 
ruthlessly suppress it, it will inexorably avenge itself 
sooner or later. But this is by no means the 
mission of religion : her task is rather to establish 
due harmony between nature and spirit. She neither 
may nor can eradicate the natural, but must hallow 
it by the spiritual. To what has already been said 
on this subject I need not now add anything further. 

Or if it is supposed that religion must become a 
mere sentiment or an emotional condition, manifesting 
itself in actions, and throughout the whole of life, 
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which it elevates and sanctifies — that we must gradu- 
ally lay aside all forms, and give up trying to form 
a conception of the Ineffable and Infinite, or making 
any attempt by word. or deed to place ourselves in 
relation to it, and that we must therefore take leave 
of doctrine and ritual alike — I fear that we should then 
have to take final leave of religion itself. We know 
very well that no human language is capable of 
giving perfect expression to the supernatural, the 
divine, the infinite; that an accurate conception of 
Grod is out of the question, and that no idea, how- 
ever sublime, can be^ wholly adequate to denote the 
object of our adoration; that our worship, although 
offered in spirit and in truth, is but th^ feeble 
stammering of children. But we require these forms. 
And religion too requires them to secure its existence 
and to save it from entire dissolution. The devout 
soul requires symbols, images, and figures, even if 
only expressed in words, in which to embody its 
religion. For although religion must dwell in the 
human soul as a spiritual possession, it^must reach 
that soul through the senses, through the medium 
of eye and ear. f 

And accordingly, when Professor von Siebeck de- 
scrilies it as one of the signs of religious development 
‘^wheti the spiritual in the non-spiritual comes into 
the foreground and becomes independent,'’ he expresses 
a certain* amount of truth for which we shall presently 
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^ive him full credit; but we cannot accept the anti- 
thesis of spiritual and non-spiritual in his description, 
ispecially as it is connected with the conception of 
’eligion on which he fpunds his ReligionsphilosopMe — 
[ mean the idea that its essence consists in renuncia- 
ion of the world ( WeltDcrneinimg). The whole dualism 
)f spiritual and non-spiritual, of religious and worldly, 
)elongs doubtless to a higher stage of religious de- 
velopment than an earlier and more materialistic 
tage, but to one which we have at all events out- 
grown, We can no longer rest satisfied with this 
lualism, but we strive for harmo|iy and reconciliation, 
N orld-consecration must now replace the world-denial 
n whioh a former age sought its salvation. 

Or does the development of religion chiefly manifest 
jselt in becoming more and more the sole object of life 
nd the supreme ruler of the world? This view has 
ometimes been expressed, and it has been supposed 
bat religion will only reach full maturity when it 
btains sole and undivided possession of man and of 
uman life" But this has nothing to do with its 
evelopment. All kinds of religions in very different 
3ages of development have aimed at such an exclusive 
apremacy ; they have tried to assert their authority in 
very sphere, and they have sought to obtain juris- 
iction over all rational thought and creative imagina- 
on, scientific research, morality, and political and 
3cial institutions. And not unfrequently they have 
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succeeded. But always to the great detriment of man- 
kind, which, thus hampered in the free expansion of its 
powers, has been miserably crippled, and has no longer 
dared to aspire to the true, the good, and the beautiful, 
but has been compelled to conform to certain religious 
traditions and sacerdotal precepts, and has thus been 
seriously hindered in the fulfilment of its destiny. 
And, above all, to the great detriment of religion itself, 
which has thus made itself hateful instead of attractive, 
has imposed a yoke on men instead of setting them free ; 
and instead of stimulating them to a constant cultiva- 
tion of all their divide gifts, has quenched their spirit, 
clipped their wings, and paralysed their noblest aspira- 
tions. If this can be called a growth of religio*, it is a 
wild growth, which must be checked in the interests of 
religion itself, as otherwise it might prove fatal to it. 
Eeligion has its own task in human life, that of consol- 
ing, reconciling, sanctifying, and of realising the infinite 
in the finite : to this task let her remain true ; let her 
rule over her own province, in order thence to exert a 
blessed influence over everything human.* Exclusive 
supremacy over the domains of others is as prejudicial 
to the ruler as to the ruled. 

Nor is the above view more acceptable when dif- 
ferently formulated, as, for example, thus; ''The de- 
velopment of religion consists in the increase of its 
power of awakening religious emotions.” Mr A. J. 
Balfour, the Chancellor of this University, a rare 
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example of pliilosopher and statesman combined, has 
discussed a similar view with reference to art, in his 
very important work, ' The Foundations of Belief, being 
Notes introductory to the Study of Eeligion ’ (London, 
1895, p. 59 seq^.) Even in those periods/’ he says, 
“when the movement of art is most striking, it is 
dangerous to assume that movement implies progress, 
if by progress be meant increase in the power to excite 
aesthetic emotion.” He then illustrates the danger of 
such an assumption from the case of music, the develop- 
ment of which since ancient times has been so great in 
his opinion that it can scarcely be exaggerated. Yet 
the position and the importance of music as compared 
with o|;her arts, so far as he can discover, have not 
been perceptibly altered. Four hundred years before 
Christ its importance was as great as it is now : it was 
as great in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries as it is in the nineteenth. Whence he draws 
the conclusion that “ this amazing musical development, 
produced by the expenditure of so much genius, has 
added little to the* felicity of mankind ; unless, indeed, 
it so happens that in this particular art a steady level 
of aesthetic sensation can only be maintained by increas- 
ing doses of esthetic stimulant.” I am no judge of 
music.' But if the premisses be sound the conclusion 
is q.uite correct. The development of music is not 
recognised by any greater power it exercises over the 
present than over earlier generations of men. Its 
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power has remained the same ; but in order to retain 
that power, it has been obliged to keep pace with the 
general development of manldnd. 

At all events this holds true of religion, which 
swayed men’s minds, and awakened their religions 
emotions, just as powerfully twenty or thirty centuries 
ago as at the present day. There have even been 
periods in history when it possessed much greater 
influence than, in its predominating form at least, it 
now exerts on the hearts of the great majority of 
civilised men. IsTo devout soul at the pr?isent day 
can more fervently long for communion with G-od than 
the J ewish Psalmist, whose soul thirsted for the living 
God like the hart that panteth for the water-streams. 
William I. of Prussia, when he placed the imperial 
crown on his own head, in order to intimate that he 
received it from the hand of God, could not feel his 
dependence on God more profoundly than the great 
Nebuchadrezzar when he bore witness that he owed 
everything — his sovereignty, his conquests, and his 
whole life — to Maraduk, the great Lord ^f Babylon. 
No pilgrim of the middle ages could enter the Holy 
Sepulchre with more heartfelt emotion than was ex- 
perienced by the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian when, four 
centuries after Christ, he visited the rock of Eajagi:ha, 
where his Master, the Buddha, had once preached, and 
which, with tears of affection, he adorned with flowers 
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and lamps and perfumed with incense.^ In short, the 
signs and essentials of the development of religion are 
not to he sought for in the increase or extension of its 
sway over men’s hearts If the standard of its influ- 
ence is not to decline, if it is to continue capable of 
satisfying higher demands and more complex wants, it 
must develop proportionately with general progress. 
This is a law we have already considered. But it does 
not afford an answer to the question now before us. 
Wherein does the development of religion essentially 
consist? 

It is therefore time to pass from these critical dis- 
cussions to a more positive answer. 

If w^ carefully trace the course of religious develop- 
ment we shall at once observe a continual movement 
from uniformity to ever greater diversity. No doubt 
the lowest or least developed religions, the naturistic so 
far as they still exist, and the animistic, are countless, — 
countless as the families and tribes which still live side 
by side without having been united into a single great 
nation. 0(5untless' too, at that stage, are the deities or 
spirits of different names ; and even the one revered as 
the highest, or at least as the mightiest and most 
dreaded, of the heavenly spirits, is known to each tribe 
by a different name. Even where we still detect traces 
of an earlier unity, as among the North American 

^ Foe Koue Ki, xxix. 
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Indians and the Polynesians, in which case the name 
of the supreme Spirit is only dialectically varied, while 
several of his satellites retain the same names, yet each 
group, after the dispersion of the once united nation, 
adopts a religion of its own, and carefully distinguishes 
it from that of the others. We might therefore 
suppose that the greatest diversity would prevail here, 
to be succeeded by greater agreement on a subsequent 
and higher level. Yet this is not the case. While there 
is endless diversity in names and in details, there is 
really the utmost uniformity. All these *gods and 
spirits, however differently named, all these rituals, 
which people are so unwilling to exchange for those of 
their neighbours, resemble each other. The religions 
swayed by Animism weary us with their hopeless 
monotony. Wherever we encounter Animism the 
same features recur, as regards its foundation and its 
manifestations alike. Everywhere we find the same 
theme, slightly varied, yet endlessly repeated. The 
same customs, utterly absurd and senseless as, they 
seem to the civilised, yet quite logically deduced from % 
the animistic premisses, are met with among widely 
sundered nations, which cannot be supposed to have 
derived them by tradition or adoption from a common 
ancestral home; they are met with in the islands of 
Polynesia and Melanesia, as well as among the Hot- 
tentots of South Africa, and also as a survival among 
Zarathushtrian Iranians, and even at Eome, where the 
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Flamen Dialis, the priest of J iipiter 0. M. Capitoliniis, 
performed them with the utmost gravity. 

The number of religions is further diminished when 
larger states are formed, uniting a group of tribes into 
a single nation, and when the religions of these tribes 
too are fused into a single national or state religion. 
Yet the diversity still increases. We have seen how 
the Aryan and Semitic, or, as we preferred to call them, 
the theanthropic and the theocratic religions, differed 
from each other. That family character is necessarily 
rooted in the difference of character between the j)rimi- 
tive Aryan and Semitic peoples.^ But the two peoples 
gradually disperse, as one section after another quits 
its original home. New nations are formed, and with 
these nations new religions, and while all these reli- 
gions, as we said, retain more or less of their family 
character, each again develops independently, so that 
even the most closely related peoples, as the Indians 
and Persians, the Greeks and Eomans, while retaining 
the names of many of the gods and many customs 
unaltered, have considerably modified their religion in 
its special characteristics. And as civilisation advances 
the differences greatly increase. The nature-religions, 
not even excluding the semi -ethical, resemble each 
other much more closely in doctrine or in mythology 
and in sacrificial observances than the ethical do. 
There is, for example, more difference between some 
of the Christian churches and sects, although they all 
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appeal to the same Bible, than between the mythology 
of Homer and that of the Veda. The higher the de- 
velopment, we may even say, the greater the diversity. 
Take, for example, the three world -religions, as we 
have called them for the sake of brevity — IslS^m, still 
half particularistic, Buddhism, and Christianity. They 
all sought to gather the whole of mankind into a great 
unity, yet all have broken up into a number of different 
parties and divergent tendencies, and the two last 
named into distinct churches ; while Christianity, un- 
doubtedly the most highly developed of the three — 
Christianity, which b^an by proclaiming that ‘'One 
is our Father in heaven, and we are all brethren '' — is 
the most divided of all, having soon been rent asunder 
into two great rival churches, one of which, the more 
developed of the two, is again subdivided into numer- 
ous different churches and sects. It therefore appears 
that, where religion shows the greatest vitality, the 
number and the diversity of its forms and manifesta- 
tions will also be greatest, that new varieties will con- 
stantly arise, and that the course of developnfent is from 
unity to plurality, its essence being differentiation. 

This is undoubtedly the case. But it is only one side 
of the truth, one portion only of the course traversed 
by development. Let us examine the other side. 

For there is another phenomenon to be noted just as 
carefully in this connection as the constant rise of new 
varieties, or progress by differentiation. ISTo less impor- 
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tant, and parallel with this movement, we can detect 
another running throughout the whole course of the 
history of religion — a constant striving after unity > I 
do not mean by this the fusion of religions of different 
tribes and regions into one official State religion, as, for 
example, we have seen to be the case in Babylon and 
Egypt, For this is not a purely religious occurrence. It 
is the natural result of altered political conditions. It 
does not arise from the requirements of the devout or 
from religious reflection, but solely from State interests 
which demand such a union, although it cannot fail to 
exert a great influence on the development of religion. 
It was statecraft, too, that induced the great Cyrus to 
proclai]gi himself at Babylon as having been summoned 
by the chief Babylonian god to emancipate the oppressed 
nation, and as one of his most faithful worshippers; and 
it was statecraft that induced Darius Hystaspis to make 
amends for the fault of Cambyses in Egypt by present- 
ing the priests of Memphis with a new Hapi-bull, and 
erecting a temple for Amon-E§, of Thebes in the oasis 
of El-Khar|eh, although perhaps these monarchs may 
have seen some resemblance between these gods and 
their own Ahura Mazda. But it was not mere political 
interest which used to bring together at certain seasons 
a number of the tribes of ETorth American Indians, 
often deadly enemies, for the celebration of common 
rites, and the smoking of the pipe of peace at the Eed 
Pipestone quarries ; nor was it mere policy which made 
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the Greeks, in'^spite of their many differences, flock to 
religious centres like Olympia and Delphi, in order, as 
a united people, to adore the Father of gods and men 
at the former, and his beloved son, the revealer of the 
divine will, at the latter. Nor, in their origin at least, can 
we detect a political motive in those religions which ad- 
mit other nationalities than their own to their commun- 
ion, nor in those which proceed on the principle of prom- 
ising to all men the salvation they preach, and thus of 
embracing all mankind in a single great religious unity. 

In order to demonstrate the universality o5 this pro- 
position I should be obliged to review the whole 
history of religion. But as the facts I should have to 
cite are known to every one, a few outlines may 
suffice. At every turn there arise divisions; and at 
every turn people regret them and seek to reconcile 
them. But, as a rule, they are partly actuated by 
human motives. Ambition, self-interest, spiritual pride, 
obstinacy, and personal prejudices play their part, but 
they are by no means the sole motives. Beneath the 
surface we can always detect differences of* disposition 
and points of view. But it is not every division, not 
every divergence, rendered necessary by the impossi- 
bility of satisfying one’s religious needs in common 
with persons of widely different views and develop- 
ment, that constitutes diversity. The philosophical 
observer rejoices in the rise of these differences as being 
new manifestations of the many-sided religious life. 
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By this wealth of varying forms religion proves its 
vitality. But people of earnest piety deplore these 
divisions. G-rotius, himself a victim of the fierce re- 
ligious dissensions of his age, persecuted and exiled, 
composed a prayer in which he implored God merci- 
fully to heal the schisms of distracted Christendom, 
and, amid the heat of the strife, fondly dreamed of a 
union of Calvinists, Lutherans, Eemonstrants, and 
other sects in a single Church. So zealous was he for 
union that an attempt has even been made to prove 
his return to the pale of the Eoman Church. The 
Eoman Church knows no higher principle. Unity is 
dearer to her than truth or humanity. She has vindi- 
cated i± at the cost of rivers of blood ; and where a 
rupture was inevitable she has strained every nerve to 
regain the lost ground. But has she done so solely 
to maintain and extend her authority ? Certainly not. 
We should be prejudiced and unjust if we failed to 
perceive that conviction also underlies her efforts, and 
that the aim of all religion should be to unite all men 
as worshippers of*the same God and children of one 
Bather. We may admit this, although we refuse to 
believe that she has yet found the true principle of 
such a union — a union which cannot rest upon ex- 
ternal authority — and although we decline to surrender 
our most cherished spiritual heritage in favour* of her 
notions of unity. In other directions, too, voices are 
now raised in favour of reconciling old differences. 
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Practical men shake their heads at this. Pious wishes, 
they declare, but never to be fulfilled, because their ful- 
filment is inconceivable. And they are right — from 
their point of view. Let us admit that Grotius mis- 
understood his own times, and that the Eoman Church 
misunderstands the present. But is it a mere dream 
or a fond illusion, or a beautiful prophecy, that there 
shall be one fold under one Shepherd ? At all events, 
this is a yearning deeply implanted in the religious 
heart. ISTot only weary of strife, but convinced that, 
in spite of all diversities, which even increase with ad- 
vancing development, ^schism ought not to be the nor- 
mal state of things in religion, people earnestly seek 
for common ground, for ideas and forms in whi^h they 
can be at one, and wherever possible they reunite. 
Even those who consider themselves bound to exclude 
others from their communion, because dissenting from 
what they deem divine truth, endeavour to maintain 
unity in their own way, but not at the cost of truth. 
Others, averse to compulsion by external authority in 
matters of faith and conscience, try to effect some kind 
of compromise. They propose to secure unity by dis- 
regarding minor points of difference, and only insisting 
on agreement in those main points in which they think 
all might be at one. Experience, however, has shown 
that such a compromise is only feasible on a small 
scale and £^.a**±emporary Others »aooo«iing- 

ly seek foj offlf P|^co^^^(^ei|nces, 
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whether by forming a league of religious communities 
united by some general principles, but otherwise in- 
dependent, or by granting perfect and unrestricted 
liberty to all, without insisting on any union beyond 
that of the spirit and of love, which is doubtless the 
true and only durable union. We need not criticise 
these different methods here. We merely mention 
them in order to show that people have laboured to pro- 
mote unity and reconciliation in every possible way. 

The course of religious development thus appears 
to be tKis. Trom an originally somewhat motley and 
chaotic, yet monotonous, multiplicity of forms, several 
more developed groups gradually detach themselves, 
formed by the confluence of a number of hitherto dis- 
tinct modes of worship. This is the genesis of a cer- 
tain unification, and the beginning of differentiation 
at the same time, because new and more pronounced 
varieties constantly arise. And so the process goes on : 
union and partition, the formation of great unities 
which again break up into new varieties, until new 
combinations are again effected. Yet the general 
tendency of religious development indicates ever- 
diminishing particularism, ever-increasing universal- 
ism, and an aspiration, whether conscious' or not, for ' 
true catholicity. 

We observed the same tendency when speaking of 
the different streams of development flowing at first in 
diametrically ' opposite directions, yet ultimately unit- 
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ing. And a similar process takes place throughout the 
development of doctrine and ritual. 

Take the conception of a God, for example. The 
earliest was not polytheistic, still less monotheistic, or 
even what has been termed henotheistic, but consisted 
in a vague, indefinite, glimmering notion of a super- 
natural or spirit world, to which all the spirits, thou- 
sands upon thousands of them, belonged. As soon as 
certain ideas of a God have been evolved thence, we 
find in this case also the utmost uniformity coupled 
with boundless multiplicity. Polytheism in tlfe proper 
sense arises — and this is a great advance — as soon as 
the characters of the di&erent gods have become more 
pronounced, and then names, at first names either of 
objects or phenomena, or powers of nature, have be- 
come firmly established as proper names, the original 
meaning of which is often forgotten. But then comes 
reflection, and with it a desire to reduce the multi- 
plicity. This is effected in one of two ways. People 
either seek for unity in those attributes which their 
gods possess in common, or they endeavour to exalt 
one definite god to a rank far above all the others, 
and afterwards % substitute him for these as the only 
true god. The "^dic religion, so far as we know, was 
probably the first to emancipate itself to some extent 
from polytheism. The conception of one only god is 
applied in the Veda in turn to each of the principal 
deities ; and the passages which distinctly state that, 
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when many names of gods are mentioned, one and the 
same god is truly meant, are too well known to re- 
quire citation. The same idea is contained in the 
Latin mmina sunt nomina, many gods are hut many 
names.” The Greeks show the same intuition in call- 
ing all the chief gods of foreign nations Zeus, after 
their own chief god, whatever be their names in the 
languages of these nations ; while they identify minor 
foreign deities with their own Apollo, Aphrodite, Ar- 
temis, Asklepius, and, above all, their Herakl§s. Even 
the Babylonians knew that the names of the gods of 
their neighbours differed from tl^ir own and from one 
another, but that they were truly the same gods, as 
has been proved by lists of the names which some of 
the Babylonian gods bore among other nations. But 
a different course has sometimes been pursued, and 
often by the same people. Princes in Assyria and in 
Egypt tried to get the special god of their choice 
worshipped as the only true god ; Antiochus Epiphanes 
tried to impose his^Zeus, a compound of the Olympian 
and the Oapitoline, upon the Jews; while 'the Jews 
themselves, who had advanced from monolatry to 
monotheism, now pronounced all the gods whose ex- 
istence and power they had hitherto admitted, though 
they had declined to worship them, to be idols and 
vain gods, and proclaimed their own national God to 
all as the only true deity. The later history of religion 
testifies to the ever-extending conquests of monothe- 
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ism. Polytheism constantly strives to regain the 
ground it has lost, and it fights with the obstinacy 
of despair. The ancient gods of Irania reappear as 
servants and satellites of Ahura Mazda and profess 
the Zarathushtrian doctrine. Or such gods assume the 
form of Buddhist, or Mohammedan, or Christian saints. 
But they are no longer gods. Polytheism proper now 
survives only among a few uncivilised nations, and 
among the lower classes of some of the more civilised. 
It has had its time. It belongs to a bygone stage. 
Victory and future sway are assured to monotheism. 

Our limits forbid to illustrate the above state- 
ments by other examples derived from religious 
doctrine, or to show in detail how the desire f(»r unity 
is also manifested in the development of ritual, a pro- 
cess likewise attended with constant differentiation. 
At first simple, rude, unsoploisticated, and bound by no 
fixed rules, forms of worship gradually come to be 
strictly regulated, more complex, and more abstruse, so 
that it becomes almost impossible to approach the deity 
without the aid of experts. Brahmans, Rabbis, priests, 
and theologians of every grade make subtle distinc- 
tions hitherto unthought of, and demand ever greater 
and more costly sacrifices, ever more exact observance 
of the most trivial regulations. But opposition is in- 
evitable. The exaggeration which makes ritual de- 
generate into senseless trifling calls into existence an 
opposite exaggeration. In India, for example, the 
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Plirva-Mim^msl, with its elaborate harman or sacri- 
ficial service, is opposed by the Uttara-Mim^msa, which 
rejects the harman altogether, and seeks salvation in 
contemplation alone. And in cases also when such ex- 
tremes have been avoided we may invariably detect the 
tendency towards simplification and union. In India 
and Persia the Soma-Haoma sacrifice becomes not only 
the most important but almost the only one. In Israel, 
though not without a vehement struggle, the whole cult 
is concentrated at Jerusalem, in order thus to put an 
end to afl local differences. And the more religion 
develops, the more exclusively will the ritual be 
directed to what unites the worshippers, and the less 
importance will be attached to minor differences, which 
indeed have often arisen accidentally rather than of 
set purpose. 

Lastly, not only in creeds and in the regulations of 
worship, but in what I may call the doctrine of religious 
life, and consequently in religious life itself, there is 
displayed a tendency to simplification, a desire to re- 
duce multiplicity to the oneness of which it is but the 
revelation. And the process is a similar one, (1) The 
chaos of obligations which the pious must rigidly fulfil, 
and of prohibitions which they must scrupulously obey, 
all originating in the old naturistic-animistic views of 
life, though few remember their source and their mean- 
ing, is reduced by various orders of priests or prophets 
in the higher nature -religions to a system, and this 
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system becomes an established tradition which is 
handed down to posterity, (2) After the rise of the 
ethical religions this tradition becomes written law, and 
therefore assumes a precise and stereotyped form ; but 
the laws, though arranged to some extent, still lack 
organic cohesion, the purely ethical and IsfIwb ceremonial 
being intermingled, and they are destitute of any one 
dominating root-idea. (3) In the higher ethical re- 
ligions, although the law is not abrogated, and is some- 
times even extended, the doctrines deemed essential are 
gradually summarised in several leading precepts, until, 
when we reach the highest stage of religious develop- 
ment known to us, the great all-embracing principle of 
Love, expressed in two commandments on whic^ti hang 
all the law and the prophets, is revealed as the perennial 
source of true religious life. 

Let me now sum up what I have said regarding these 
two important phenomena. On the one side we observe 
the march of development attended by ever-multiply- 
ing varieties, ever greater wealth of forms, destined 
indeed to supersede the old, but onfy with ^ section of 
the devout, while the older forms retain their place, for 
a time at least, alongside of the new. On the other 
hand, we observe constant simplification. The creed 
and the doctrine of religious life are reduced to a fixed 
system, to a few cardinal points, and at last to a single 
fundamental principle. There is a continual effort to 
penetrate from and through multiplicity to unity, from 
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and through the changing and transient to the perma- 
nent, and also to give expression to this aspiration. 

But this is far from implying that religious develop- 
ment consists in the co-operation of these two tenden- 
cies ; for both belong properly to its formal side. They 
both form i' direct manifestation and distinct proof of 
the constant progress of that development. Both 
represent what I have called the labour of the human 
spirit to find adequate expression for growing religious 
needs. ^They are not the essential thing, but they may 
indicate where it is situated. They put us in the way 
of finding it. ^ 

But let me first call your attention to another point. 
The t«vofold j)rocess which we noticed in religious de- 
velopment — ever-increasing differentiation, coupled with 
efforts for reconciliation and unity — is not observable 
in that sphere alone. In the wider sphere of the 
general development of the human mind it is no less 
conspicuous. Here too at first everything is chaotic- 
ally intermingled. Among uncivilised and barbarous 
peoples the rudiments of intellectual, aesthetic, and 
ethical, of social and religious life, which are all 
present in embryo, are still barely distinguishable. 
This state of matters prevails, at the dawn of history, 
among the earliest representatives of civilisation, such 
as the Egyptians. It cannot be maintained that every- 
thing during that age is still under the control of 
religion, for it might as weU be said that religion, 
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science, art, and moral and social life are superintended 
and regulated by the State. Political, social, and re- 
ligious life are still one and indivisible. The same^ 
class performs both civil and ecclesiastical functions, 
thus taking the lead in society, and it includes all 
the men of letters and science, all the votaries of 
philosophy and art. At length, as the individual 
begins to assert himself, religion, the State, art, scien- 
tific investigation, philosophy, and morality in suc- 
cession come into conflict with the tradition which 
had indiscriminately linked them together, and strive 
to throw off its yoke. Jt would be a most interesting 
study to trace the different phases of this battle, some- 
times waged with great vehemence, and always with 
varying fortunes. We cannot now examine it in detail, 
even where pertinent to our present purpose. But 
the outcome of it is, that each in turn, sooner or later, 
conquers a province of its own, and in that province 
attains ever greater independence. And so too re- 
ligion becomes more substantive and independent, but 
not in the sense of being indifferent to the^ influence 
of advancing civilisation and the development of art, 
science, morality, and society. We have seen that the 
reverse is the case. There is always a certain inter- 
dependence between all the departments of human 
life, just as the fortunes and welfare of a self-govern- 
ing people, or a sovereign State, cannot remain un- 
affected by those of surrounding nations. But religion 
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is independent in this sense, that it is not controlled 
by the other functions of the human mind or the other 
phases of human life, and is not hampered by limits 
detrimental to its growth, but appropriates from them, 
and assimilates, whatever conduces to its development. 

Tor our purpose it is chiefly important to note that, 
throughout the course of history, Eeligion becomes more 
and more independent. She gradually emancipates 
herself from State supremacy, and begins, by a natural 
reaction, to endeavour to gain control over the State. 
At least she continues long to lean upon it, and to 
invoke the aid of its physical^ power and legal autho- 
rity, fearing lest, if left to herself, she may be unable 
to m^iintain her position and her dominion over the 
hearts of believers. At last, however, she feels strong 
enough to dispense with this external buttress, for 
which, as a rule, she has paid dearly. Observe, how- 
ever, that I am speaking of religion in general, not of 
a particular religion or church, and that I leave the 
question of State church or free church out of view. 
The region of religion towards science and philo- 
sophy, art and morality, is somewhat similar. If she 
at first enlists philosophy in her service in order to 
aid her in substantiating her doctrine, or art, in order 
to awaken religious emotions by its creations, or 
morality, in order to demonstrate her utility in vindi- 
cating law and order in society and the State, yet in 
the more highly developed religious minds the convic- 
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tion gradually gains ground that the province of re- 
ligion is a unique province, in which scientific or philo- 
sophical arguments hold as little sway and are as 
needless as in that of art ; that there is no need of 
art either, in order to arouse religious emotions, but 
that this object may often be effected by the simplest 
means, and even by the power of a single enthusiastic 
word ; and, lastly, that religion does not derive her 
value solely from the moral fruits she yields, and that 
she occupies too exalted a position to act the part of 
a mere censor in society or a mere policeman in the 
State. Thus she grows^up in independence, and she 
demands and exercises sovereignty within her own 
domain, while conceding complete liberty to all pther 
provinces. And for her right to exist, and for the 
genuineness of her doctrine, she requires no other 
vindication than the fact that she satisfies an un- 
quenchable longing of the human soul, and that she 
fills it with a peace which neither science, nor art, 
nor morality can bestow. 

But this ever-growing independence *does not prevent 
that law of the unity of the mind which we have 
already mentioned from taking effect ; and efforts are 
therefore constantly made to reconcile religion with the 
interests of science and art, of philosophy and morality, 
of society and the State. But self-reliance and inde- 
pendence do not exclude the need of healing the dis- 
union in which men cannot permanently live. On the 
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contrary, it is just when each branch of human activity 
confines itself to the sphere assigned to it by nature, 
when each works in accordance with its own method, 
and develops in conformity with its principles, without 
attempting to lay down the law for its neighbours, that 
most of the causes of discord disappear. It is the task 
of general philosophy, in recognising and determining 
the special department of each, to bring about that 
unity of the human spirit which will bind them into a 
harmonious whole. 

The'^complex phenomenon we are studying, therefore, 
resolves itself thus. It consists in differentiation or 
continual detachment from ^Le original chaotic unity, 
manifesting itself in the formation of ever greater 
wealth and more pronounced individuality of varieties, 
and in ever greater independence of the other opera- 
tions of the human mind ; and this is coupled with an 
earnest striving for the inward — that is, the essential^ — 
unity of what is now externally separated. I believe 
that this solution throws new light on the process of 
development, iffcluding that of religion, and enables us 
to understand it better. And it advances us a step 
further. It also enables us to attempt an answer to 
the great question that still remains, as to the essen- 
tials of development. 

Tor the double phenomenon, the peculiar march of 
development, can, as it seems to me, only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that man becomes ever more 
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clearly conscious of what he is and what he requires 
as a religious being, and of the nature and demands 
of the religion within him. I do not deny that this 
may hold true in other domains than that of religion. 
I do not profess to have discovered here the specific 
root-principle of religious development. On the con- 
trary, I am persuaded that all spiritual development 
is at bottom simply progress in self -consciousness. 
But it is beyond our province to examine this here. 
We confine ourselves to our specific task. And when 
we ask why religious man cannot rest contenf with 
existing forms of religion, but ever strives to create 
new forms; why he tries to make his religion ever 
more self-contained and independent of all the^ ex- 
ternal authority which so long controlled it, and thus 
to purge it of all elements which falsely claim to 
be religious ; why he ever does his utmost to heal 
disunion ; why he endeavours, whilst maintaining the 
independence of his religious life, to reconcile it with 
the other requirements of his heart and mind, — I 
believe that this one answer applies to aS. these 
questions: Because he grows up in religious self- 
consciousness. 

Herein, therefore, consists the essence of religious 
development. For this accounts for the fact, that 
those who require a new and richer form for their 
religious life can also appreciate what is kindred and 
genuinely religious in forms with which they them- 
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selves can no longer rest satisfied. It also accounts 
for the fact that as their religious life becomes purer, 
more self-reliant, and thus inwardly more vigorous, 
so men cease to fear, and have no occasion to fear, 
what is regarded with suspicion by many as worldly 
science, art, and morality, and is even stigmatised by 
some as godless. Their religion is too firmly rooted 
to be injured by such influences, so firmly as rather 
to benefit by them, and to adopt from them whatever 
may promote its own growth. Not is there the least 
fear that this deeper penetration into the essence of 
religion will ultimately lea^ to a contempt for all 
forms. For the so-called purely spiritual religion, 
abo^t which some have raved, is only possible when 
religion in the proper sense has vanished and resolved 
itself into fanatical philosophic contemplation. Wher- 
ever there is true religion, it is bound to find utterance. 
But we may hope that men will at length learn to 
attach no greater value to changing and transient 
forms than they really possess, these being necessary 
but al\^ays iniperfect and inadequate expressions of 
the infinite within us, and that they will at all events 
learn to subordinate them to what is permanent and 
unchanging. We may hope that, with the advance 
of development, reform, though not always cordially 
welcomed, will cease to give rise to passionate bitter- 
ness and bloody strife, and that it will rather be re- 
cognised as an inevitable ‘result of religious evolution: 
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that men will bear in mind the words of wisdom, that 
new wine poured into old bottles will make the bottles 
burst, and will itself be lost, but that new wine must 
be poured into new bottles in order that both may be 
preserved. 


This concludes my first course of lectures, treating 
of the morphological part of my subject. Life and 
health permitting, I hope to deliver the second course 
next year, treating of its ontological aspects. Following 
the same method as we^have hitherto applied, that 
of deduction from carefully observed data, we shall 
then endeavour to form an idea, not merely of# the 
development of, but of the essential and permanent 
elements in religion, and thus ascend to its true and 
ultimate source. 
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Lectures. The final uttei^nce of a veteran thinker on that supreme problem 
of human life %hich at last determines, as he profoundly observes, the an- 
swers to all the questions that can engage the mind of man, is of very real 
human interest.” — Athenmwm. 

“The learned editor of the best existing editions of both Berkeley and 
Locke has, in these lectures, discussed the great problem of the universe with 
wonderful freshness, vigour, and insight .” — Baily Uews. 

“This work is the worthy outcome of a long life of noble and profound 
thinking, and devoted enthusiastic search for truth.” — Guardian. 

“For lucidity of thought and expression, for singularly profound ethical 
insight, we can imagine no more thorough and suggestive treatise .” — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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Even those whose disagreement with him is radical, will hasten 
to acknowledge that he has struck to the very heart of present 
theological problems, and has handled them with such unfailing 
reverence and knowledge, and such philosophic grasp and insight, 
as to make his volumes not only representative, but a marvel of 

felicitous exposition and a permanent delight These lectures 

are his ripest work, in which he presents what is most valuable and 
characteristic in his thought, and in a form wiiich, by jts crystalline 
lucidity, gives evidence of a long and careful clarifying process.’’ — 
Professor Maecus Dods in the British Weehlij. 
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